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D E Z> ICA T IlO N. 


My dear Lord Egremont, 

The greater portion of £his work has been 
long written, and was originally intended to have 
been incorporated with a political treatise on 
Portugal published some years ago, of which it 
was only a*part and continuation. In that treatise 
I endeavoured to give my readeifl^Some insight 
into the laws of Portugal, the municipal and 
judicial system of that country, the existing 
tenures of property, the actual state of her 
trade, and the relative strength and position 
of the political parties which then divided the 
kingdom. That work reffrred exclusions' to 
those deeper and drier considerations, w^ich, 
however fraught With interest the politician, 
are, comparatively, little congenial to the taste 
of the general ^reader; but this narrative of my 
journey through Portugal, hitherto unpublished, 
is of a lighfci^ east, containing some sketches 
of society, mixed up with personal adventures, 
and occasionally alluding to those peculiar habits. 
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superstitions, and opinions upon wlucn the poli¬ 
tical changes of/the last few years tun have, as 
•yet, produced no sensible impression. 

‘ X c 

There was One, indeed, who had consented to 
receive this tribute of filial* affection. To that 

‘ r 

beloved Parent I should* have offered this little 
work with a full consciousness of* its many im¬ 
perfections, but with an earnest hope that it 

» t. 

might shed a transient gleam of pleasure over 

X ' 

some of thosfc weary hours that marked the pro¬ 
gress of declining strength. Circumstances, how¬ 
ever, prevented its appearance at that time, and I 
subsequently dropped the intention of publishing 
it at all. But the stirring events that have lately 
taken place, and arc still occurring in the north¬ 
ern provinces of Spun ; the extent to which the 

interests of Great Britain have been committed 

* 

in this most unhappy struggle; and, more than 
all, the deep interest which I feel in the welfare 
of the virtuous and high-minded Basques, are 
circumstances which have induced me to resume 
my pen, and give some brief accotii.* of the social 
and political state of Biscay. 

I was, at one time, well acquainted with that 
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country, and learned, at an early period of life, 
to admire tlfe character* and appreciate the in¬ 
stitutions of a people little known to the British 
public, but, perhaps, the noblest, though now 
the most oppressed, ift Europe^ 

As my old Portuguese* manuscript was still in 
existence I determined to combine, in the same 
work, observations on Biscay and the narra¬ 
tive of my* journey through 
licia. 

I fell that, although the political condition 
of Portugal has materially changed jsince my 
residence in that country, and my narrative may 
not, therefore, be found to possess the eager in¬ 
terest inspired by a detail of passing occurrences, 
still the period in question was marked by sf^isis 
permanently affecting the destinies of that king¬ 
dom; and, although the subject^ alluded to in 

these separate part£ of the same work, are not 

• * 

precisely similar, still there are many points of 
interest commqn to both; for,*jndecd, no political 
circumstanccS^aficeting Spain can fail of exer¬ 
cising, perhaps an indirect, buP still a certain 

• • 

influence on the sister kingdom. 


Portugal and Gal- 
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The extraordinary state of our present relations 

with cSpain has induced me to cfotcr at some 

length into tlic actual politics of that kingdom. 

The Basques, whose records arc fraught with 

interest, and, politically speaking, I may almost 

say with wonder to cv*ery reflecting mind, al- 

« 

though extremely influential from their character, 
their vicinity to the frontier, and their almost 
# impregnable country, occupy but an finconsider- 

V * 

able portiod of the Spanish territory. From this 
cause perhaps, no constitutional history exists of 
this most^ interesting people ; and the growth of 
their privileges from the possession of some 
elementary principles of liberty in the twilight of 
the middle ages to the system of well-regulated, 
but Almost unbourided freedom which they have 
siirce enjoyed, is oilly to be traced through many 
documents, and*"in notices, copious enough, it is 
true, but scattered through f the works of many 
historians. c 

I have endeavoured to draw up^ a brief, fyit, 1 
hope, connected statement «f Jjkeir gradually 
improving law* and liberties^ and have referred 
my reader for every fact qf moment, to the 
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chroniclers and historians of the time. To the 

man who thinks that* the jfetice of a # great 

• # 

political question should in some degree affect 

• # • 
the policy of his Government, this statement 

may not he wholly destitute 0f interest; while 

in the occasional notices* of ancient manners and 

opinions, visible in the record of old transactions, 

the antiquarian may perhaps find matter of 

amusement. 

With respect to Portugal, I havfe dwelt but 
slightly on the cities, the churches, and the 
palaces; objects which generally, fend justly, oc¬ 
cupy so large a space in a work of this nature; 
because I felt that every building of importance, 
and almost ever} circumstance of note in the 
great towns of Portugal, hs&e been accurately 
described by preceding authors, within the iast 
few years. 1 hav<* chosen a hd&bler path, and 
have endeavoured to lead my reader over ground 
not wholly void of intere*st, though comparatively 
unexplored; to make him acquainted with the 
fairy fields ofciQp Minho, with the gloomy super¬ 
stitions of the wild districts of Alentejo, with the 
feudal state 8f 'society still existing in the Traz 
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os Montes, and to give him some insight into the 
peculiar habits •of' the virtuous but almost un- 

t 

known Gallicians. 

* f. 

This little work will not assist the traveller 
through Portugal \knd GalKcia as a guide, and 
has no pretension to that character; but is 

f 

rather a record of events that befel the author 
during his journey through the country at a very 
critical period, and of observations growing out 
of that peculiar state of things. 

My mode of travelling was calculated to secure 
the general hind of information 1 wished to 
attain. From Corunna to Cape St. Vincent my 
journeys were invariably performed on horseback, 
and I was thus enabled to deviate at pleasure 
from the high-road, 1 and penetrate into the most 
secluded districts, 1 encountering at times great 
hardships, and 4l 5ven considerable peril, mixing 
with all classes, and often joining the peasantry 

* v * 

as they collected around their evening fires. 
These habits, combined with the distracted 

< i 

state of the times in which my expeditions were 
generally undertaken, occasionally involved me 
in suspicion, and led me intp situations of con- 
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siderable embarrassment; but perhaps enabled 
me to obtain some knowledgg^of the popular 
feeling,—a knowledge which in megnents of poli¬ 
tical disturbance can seldom be acquired except 
by personal and somewhat severe experience. 

I must also admit that I may have been in- 

• 

volvcd in adventures not strictly defensible on the 
score of prudence; but it will be remembered, 

1 trust, fcliat many years have elapsed since their 

^ 0 * 

occurrence, and I was then at aiime of life when 

difficulties to be surmounted, and dangers to be 
braved, are rather a source of pleasurable excite¬ 
ment, than of wise and careful avoi&ance. 

I'uacquainted, my dear Lord, with your feelings 
on the political points to which 1 have alluded, 
but, knowing your general love of literature, I 

have ventured to request your acceptance of this 

• 

little work in its present •shape, and shall feel 
gratified if its perusal afford you an hour's 
amusement. 

1 remaifi, dear Lord Egremont, 

Yours, most*affectionately. 

The Author. 


ITanhurst, 1836. 




PORTUGAL AND GAfiLICIA. 


CHAPTER I. 

Voyage to fibbon—Steam Packet—LiS>on——View over the Tagus 
—Cmtra—Bay of Colare*»—Manaiva l^tlace—Mr. Beckford's 
Villa—Irish Maternity —Portuguese Games. • 

I Embarked on board the Duke of York steam- 
packet, on the evening of the 28thtof Jjily, 1827, 
and quitted the harbour of Portsmouth at six 
«j£»’clock. We glided rapidly along the coast of 
Hampshire; the wind fell; the night was fine, and 
there was little motion on the water. I paced the 
deck till a late hour, and was jbined by a gentle* 
man, whose conversation, replete with Eastern 
lore, attracted my attention. I afterwards heard 
him announced as Mr. Wolffc the celebrated mis- 
sionary, then proceeding with his wife. Lady 
Georgians, to the Holy Land. I was introduced 
to her in the evening, and could not but admire 
the unhesitatyig devotion with which ishe re* 
nounced her native country anti her natural con* 
Demons to follow her husband's* fortunes, and 

S a 
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promote her religious faith iu a distant and bar- 
barons land. 

W8 had passed the coasts of Hampshire and 
Doosetshire^during the night, and now saw, a few 
miles distant, but full in view, the dark red shores 
of Devonshire. Immediately before us ilic Exe 
poured its noble stream into the Channel: we 
skirted the picturesque coves of Pawlish, but an 
unfriendly mist concealed {hem from our sight: 
we glided by Berryhead; we passed the furze- 
covered heights of* Asherne; and Start Point, 
stretching boldly* into the ocean, was the last Bri¬ 
tish headland that greeted us over the deep. We 
then bore straight towards Ushant, in a south¬ 
westerly ^lirecuon, passed that island during the 
following night, and entered the Bay of Biscay. 
The ideas of storm and dread, which the old song 
and nursery associations have so long connected 
with this famous bay, were not, upon this occa¬ 
sion, weakened by any unusual calm; we were 
•nly impelled, it i» true, by a light and favour¬ 
able breeze, but/he waters weijo sufficiently ruffled 
to contrast advantageously, in point of grandeur 
and size pf wave, with the channel which we had 
just left* A windy day was succeeded by a fine 
Starlight night. 

The following morning was cafry and the sea 
bad a fine blue tinge. I finished, with regret, 
that delightful 'picture of Eastern manners, the 
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** Epicurean,” one of the most faedtta&mgjwetl* 
of an author who jev^r failsv'tp transport Ms 
readers into the scenes and climate* he describes; 
as much by the jqptness as by the beauty of his 
imagery. 

On the 1st of August we %rere skirting the 
bold and mounfainout epast of Gallicia; we saw 
the lighthouse#of Corunna in the distance; we 
passed the picturesque island of Cisargas; and 
the high Jrills in the background mingled well with 
occasional glimpses of the intervening sea: we 
were borne rapidly along by Monte Boa Villana, 
and Cape Finisterre, celebrated as the limit of 
the renowned Bay of Biscay. The Mils are bar¬ 
ren, and have that sandy appearance so charac¬ 
teristic of Spanish scenery. The villages are few; 
and there is little wood on the coast, which we * 
sometimes approached so nearly that we saw and 
heard the waves breaking upon its granite rode*. 
On the evening of the following day we saw the 
large and little Berimes, two groups of bold and 
peaked crags, standing far out ift the sea. Soon 
afterwards we hailed a ship proceeding to Gibral¬ 
tar, and in a few mftiutep leftiher far behind, it 
is difficult to describe the effect produced on the 
mind^by the rapidity of stean^ navigation mt&e 
nrighboiuhoed- of striking and varfedweetoy: 
objects fetiguing to the sight* if dwelt wpentoo 
Wig* i|jjear t emchaat Mg wte tlieypass 1 

b 2 
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the eye in rapid succession, like shifting scenes 
4n the stage. f *We wefe yow in f latitude 39°, 

and Tts influence was*pcrceptible. We enjoyed 

* * 

tn& heavenly stillness of a southern evening, yet 
Were not retarded by the universal calm. The 
petting sun shed & fine glow on the waters, illu¬ 
minated the distant sails of the ship we had lately 
hailed, and shed its last glories on the Berline 
Crags, which presented themselves in many diffe- 
ffent but always in t picturesque points of view, 
and at length sank beneath the horizon. 

Early on .the fallowing morning I saw immedi¬ 
ately a-hesd the rock of Lisbon: the hills of Cintra 
rose finely in the background, and the neighbour¬ 
ing coast. wa£ studded with villas intermingled 
with olive and orange groves. The entrance of the 
Tagus is fine: on one side the shore is crowded 
with palaces; on the other, the hills, though neither 
very bold nor varied, possess sufficient elevation 
to give character to the scene. The fort of Belem 
Is curious, picturesque^ and irregular, but without 
architectural beauty. We prosed by the house 
of the British Admiral, Lord Amelias Beau&erk, 
and the palace of the Capdin&l, a spacious edifice, 
with mafty turrets, but a very unpleasing display 
of slate roof. Ap we sailed up .the river, the 
beauty of the view increased # The noble but 
imfMihed palace of the Ajuda crowned the 
summit of a neighbouring steep; <andthe 
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whole city of Lisbon, built on its seven slopiijg 
hills, and overhanging* the ^agus, jpra&oaJJj 
revealed itself; and v as its palaces and contents, 
interspersed with gardens, were seen rising above 
each other, it certainly formed a most imposing 
object from the watgr. Entering one of the 
numerous boats by which we were besieged, and 
rowing across the Tagus, *1 landed at Pampoullia, 
and ascended a steep" hill that leads to Reeves's 
Hotel. Our voyage had only lasted six days, and 
was considered prosperous. The party on board 
exhibited a curious assemblage of persons, enter¬ 
taining very dissimilar ideas, and distinguished 
uy very different manners; an assemblage that 
could hardly, under any other circumstances, have 
been brought together; and this discrepancy of 
tastes, habits, and opinions sometimes gave rise 
to amusing and not altogether uninstructive 
scenes. Besides Lady Gcorgiana and Mr. Wolff, 
Mrs. Burgoyne was also a psfesenger, a lady of 
great taste and accomplishments, then sailing to 
Lisbon to join her t husbancl, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Burgoyne, whose acquaintance I had afterwards 
the pleasure of making in that city* and am 
indeed indebte4 to their society for manyt delight¬ 
ful hours. There was also a niece of Romero 
Alpuentc’s, wjjio was said to he dyings and two 
other ladies: one simplicity itself, and the otl^r 
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snore remarkable for her beauty than for that 
youthful quality < ^ 

I secured room 5 at Beeves*s, and remained sta* 
tfonfcry till die evening, when I was joined by my 
friend. Sir Arthur Capel de Brooke, a young 
man of ancient damily, apd at that time well 
known in' the literary world by his published 
travels; since that period he has largely added 
tb his reputation by his " Journey into Morocco,” 
a. work exhibiting an unusual talent for observa* 
lion, with a quick Appreciation of tfye beautiful, 
and great general powers. 

Hie view from my windows extended over 
Xasbon, over the river, with its numerous ship* 
ping, and a thousand latine sails glittering on its 

o 

Surface, and now lighted up by the last rays of 
the setting sun: few objects strike the beholder 
with greater admiration than these peculiar sails, 
Which sTe exquisitely beautiful when seen in 
profile; and wheii beheld in front resemble a 
butterfly perched con a dark ground, with wings 
expanded. Soon afterwards < jhe moon rose, and 
we gambled through the city by a light peculiarly 
forourable to every natural* or artificial object 
that is grand in its proportions hut defective in 
detail. , 

On the 9th of August I went with Mr. Forbes, 
towhose kindness I was indebted on a thousand 
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occasions, to see the Aqueduct, whksh'is perhaps 
unequalled in boldness and grandeur of effiadt bf 
any similar monument of aft. It supplies Iasbon 
with water; it traverses a deep valley, near the 
beautiful village of Alcantara; awf as I stood 
beneath the centre arch, and gazed upwards, it 
appeared absolutely stupendous: unfortunately, 
the arches are not uniform; some are in the 
Gothic and pointed ^fcyle, while others are semi¬ 
circular, a discrepancy which mars the general 
effect, but: lpss than might bo Supposed. Although 
this aqueduct stretches across th® country for many 
miles uninterruptedly, no great extent of unbroken 
range can be seen from any particular position, on 
account of the extreme inequality of the ground. 

That evening at dinner I found myself seated 
next to the Count da Puente, who was just nomi¬ 
nated Secretary for the war department, upon 
the retirement of C junt Saldanha. He possessed 
great conversational powers 9 and considerable 
talent for debate, and at that time acted with the 
moderate and wel^judging body of the Consti¬ 
tutionalists : and here, for the first time, I met 
Count Villa Flor, the representative of an ancient 
house, a man pf high integrity, and universally 
looked up to by the staunch adherents of the 
Charter. In^the beginning of the year he had 
commanded the* Constitutional forces against the 
MSguelites, and the most distinguished success 
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had attended his militjry exertions. On the fol¬ 
iowing day I again met him at Sir William Clin¬ 
tonwhere a large party whs assembled to cele¬ 
brate the birth-day of King George the Fourth, 
at which entertainment our host judiciously con¬ 
trived that the band should play Portuguese airs 
during dinner. The “ Bridge of Crcus/’ a piece 
of music so called, after the action gained by 
Count Villa Flor, and composed almost on the 
field of battle, evidently excited some emotion 
among the chiefs, who were then present, and 
who had fought on that day. 

Late in the evening I wandered over the 
General’s garden, laid out in the old taste of 
straight walks, parterres, fountains, and statues ; 
fragrant shrubs abounded; creepers liung over 
the trellisses in piofusion: the scene was peace¬ 
ful, and lit up by a splendid moon. I returned 
home, and retired to rest, but the incessant 
assaults of the mosquitos banished sleep These 
vampires found 131 c, unfortunately, easy of ac¬ 
cess, as the he$t of the weather had induced 
me to keep every door and window open • had 
they only devoured me, I might have patiently 
endured r the infliction; but they kept up a per¬ 
petual war-song in my ears, an insulting ac¬ 
companiment to 1 their human repast. 'After 
some restless hours, I rose and paced my room. 
The view from 1 * my window was lovely. I lookad 
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upon the Tagus, with all its shipping, from the 
frigate to the little latine iail, the opposite hills 
softened, yet flistfecliy shown,. J^*thc full lqpon, 
and the great city itself buried in dc&p repose. 

On the 13th of August I quitted Jusbon, and 
took the road to Cintra, with Colonel Lambert, 
of the Guards, a frieftd long known and much 
esteemed. In consequence of sundry ingenious 
delays on the part of,my domestic, we did not 
start till five o'clock in the morning, too late by 
an hour a4 least to commence,*at that sultry time 
of year, a Journey in Portugal The Tagus 
gleamed through the mists which overhung its 
c .irface, and exhibited that freshness of appear* 
ancc which water sometimes assumes, in southern 
latitudes, at a very early hour in the morning, 
as if it had just started from the hand of the 
Creator, and were flowing, for the first time, at 
his mandate. As we proceeded, the country had 
little interest; but loose stone* scattered in all 
directions, gave it a wild and craggy appearance. 
At length we reached Bemfica, a place greatly 
resorted to by the Portuguese nobles, and sur¬ 
rounded with orange groves and cork-woods; and 
well indeed their deep-green colour edntrasted 
with the dazzling whiteness of the villas or quin* 
tas which adorn this beautiful valley. We passed 
the palace of Qualui, a graceless edifice, situated 
in %n ugly country, but famous at*that time a* 
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ithc head-quarters of the disaffected party; for 
.there the Queen Mofher resided in sullen state, 
.molding no confifeunication (with her royal daugh¬ 
ter, and offering up* ceaseless prayers for the 
ipofura of £ier banished son, <&nd for the restora¬ 
tion of the ancient rule. 

1 The scenery improved j&i we approached Cintra, 
alhe vegetation became‘more flourishing, long ave¬ 
nues of the silver poplar;, lined the road, the bay 
and the willow attained an immense size, and the 


oak and elm interspersed with box overhung tlie 
toad and formejJ a delightful shade! At length 
are entered Cintra, placed/ at the foot of a lull 
of rather a singular character, for its summit 


crowned with loose crags and sharp frinnacles 
offered ' a striking variety to the woods that 


covered its base; then passing the palace, a fan¬ 


tastic and irregular edifice, we stopped at the 
Irish inn, where I found a host of military friends 
and some English newspapers, which informed 
me that I hod left England. After breakfast 
we walked through the gardens of the Marquis de 
Pombal, truly delightful from their ample shade 
and luxuriant vegetation; but in Portugal little 
care is tiestowed on plants when beauty is their 
sole recommendation, and no attention is paid to 
distinctions of species. The climate is the only 
agent there, man lends no assistance in produci ig 
graceful combinations; but a it Gibraltar, w^ere 
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both unite, a barren rock is converted into an 
Elysium. Walks are, however, cut through the 
gardens of Ofntra, %nd a*stic Boats are placed 
under the shade of ancient‘chestnuts and by the 
side of murmurin g» form tains, while the borders 
are filled with oranges, lemons, and fruit trees of 
every description: the? sight and sound of water 
is inexpressibly grateful, and the general verdure 
most refreshing* an .eye fatigued by the glare 
of LioV>n. and by the parched appearance of its 
hills. Atocvcry opening in the wood, the Moorish 
casfle and ebnvent of *Our Lady of the Rock’ 
were seen in varied points of view, frowning 
* om their airy heights upon the valley below, 
which lay glittering in the sun, sprinkled with 
numberless quintas, some fully repealed, others 
half buried in the shade of their orange groves. 
T!i«* system of irrigation practised in those parts 
of Spain which have been occupied till a late 
period by the Moors, prevails here also; the 
borders are intersected and watered by little 
canals, and the earth is heaped round the orange 
trees, so as to forth a sort of cistern, by which 
means the roots are always kept plentifully 
moistened. * 

We returned to our inn and dined with a 
party •of military meg, amongst whom was .a 
young officer # uiiG *had been seised a few days 
before by some mounted highwaymen, robbed. 
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stripped, and left with his hands tied behind 
Mp: from this dilemma he extricated himself 
trith some difficulty, gad returned* in very dole’ 
ful plight to Lisboxl, where some old women 
who saw him pacing the streets in this pitiable 
deficiency of attire remarked ‘ Este Fidalgo 
fas penitencia*/ In the’ evening we wandered 
through the Pena Verde gardens to the spot 
where the heart of John do Castro is interred. 

i * 

The periwinkle and wild strawberry covered the 
ground, and the c$rk tree clothed with- ivy, and 
the gigantic stone-pine formed a dense canopy 
overhead. *A delightful mixture of northern and 
» southern vegetation is found in many parts of 
Portugal, and especially at Cintra, where plants 
peculiar to the south of Europe, and even some 
that have been transported from the Madeiras, 
grow luxuriantly under the shade of the British 
oak. Cintra resembles a beautiful picture set 
In a worthless fyame: whenever the eye rests 
on the town and its immediate neighbourhood 
the scenery is unrivalled, but the distant land¬ 
scape is generally fiat and Uninteresting. The 
day was declining; and as the heat had been 
intense, t expected to $ce the sun sink ‘ in one 
unclouded blaze,of living light/ c but its parting 
splendours were qpncealec^by a dense mistaking 
from the ocean. There is acpqpuliar beauty of 

* This Fidalgo is doing penance. 
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sunset, probably unknown to countries bordering 
upon the Atlantic, and perhaps confined to the 
shores of thefblue Mediterranean; I mean^that 
exquisite gradation of coloitring, where the safron 
mingles imperceptibly with the rose, and the nose 
tint melts into the purple, all extremely bright, yet 
so delicate as to seem almost transparent. Front 
the Pena Verde gardens we went to the Marialvfc 
palace. 

In the course of the day the Infanta Begent 
and her sisters were continually riding out of the 
town and again returning to the jpalace, mounted 
on donkeys, and unattended by any lady, but 
' jeorted by a body of ancient gentlemen on- 
horseback. A peal general from all the bells of 
Cintra regularly announced their departure from 
the town and their re-entry, and collected a 
Usurer-failing crowd to witness their progress. 
I‘felt considerable interest in the fate of these 
young Princesses, which was tfyin wrapt in doubt 
and gloom. 

On the 14th of August J rocle with my friend 
Lambert for some fhiles across lulls clothed with 
heath and dwarf oak, and at length arrived at the 
Cork convent, a building; ill-constructed, but well 
placed at the foot of a richly-wooded *hill; a 
p&ved»walk overhung with firth cork trees leads 
to the entrance* which is curiously ornamented 
wi|h shell-work. Here Lamber^ rung a peal 
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both load and long; the beh-rope, which, laice 
Gloater's. arm, was shrivelled and contracted to 
half its original length, ^performed its duty 
sluggishly, and for slime time no response was 
voted necessary to his vigorous exertions. At 
length a boy appeared, and led us through a 
court full of hydrangea* and fuchsias into a 
wretched apartment called the refectory; benches, 

doors, and roofs, were all constructed of code, 

• 

and sometimes the crag in its native state formed 
part of the wall. c Here, while we feasted on 
bread and wine, young Hopeful tftld us that, 
afraid of being enlisted for the army, he had 
taken rHpge in the convent, and woefully he 
"bompMr 4 of the non-existence of breakfasts 
and the £aflty supply of dried fish at dinner. 
'The rosemary grows luxuriantly in the gardens 
slMe» where we enjoyed a fine view of Cohoes 
embosmed in wood, and then descended into 
the miserable cavg, where 

■> f • 

* Honorius long did dwell, 

And hoped to m&it heaven by ualdng earth a hell.* 

The vineyards near Colarfcs are small and so 
much divided by stone walls, that the country 
resembled a large garden split into an Infinite 
number'' of parterres. As we ftpproat. ed the 
nock of Lisbon, hlif the population of a metgfi- 
b o u r i ng village poured out to meet us, amriots 
to perform the # far-famed feat of descending the 
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steep. When we bad nearly reached the point, 
the roar of the Atlantic, heard from an immense 
depth below, suddenly broke upon ns. The rock, 
a striking landmark to shipfc at sea, is about two 
hundred feet in height, and slants to the water's 
edge in a great uniform sheet of dark-cokrarei 
stone, down which oilr heroes descended, care¬ 
fully balancing themselves with their hands; a 
feat which early and Jong-continued habit can 
alone enable them to perform successfully: a 
frightful sight, as the least slip would have inevi¬ 
tably proved fetal; yet the descent cannot be 
very difficult, as numbers accomplished it, nor 
can it be attended with much personal risk, 9 $ 
no accident had then occurred for some yeatg^ 
These feats having terminated without, the frac¬ 
ture of any adventurous skull, there rose a 
clamour great of men and boys, contending for 
the spoil which we distributed with laudable 
impartiality. ’ 

We then descended the hill and followed a 
path leading to the small jmy of Cotares, a pic¬ 
turesque spot littie known to " the world, from 
which it is effectually shut out by huge black 
basaltic rocks of the bpldest character* Hero 
we found the Atlantic, ever restless on this coaiiS, 
tweaking on a fine bed of sand, and dashing its 
Bhlkt over large * masses of disjointed crag. This 
was a scene peculiarly suited te^my own tastq, 
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and was indeed calculated to impress any beholder, 
from the contrast it presented to die surrounding 
scenery. Here all was »dark, bleak, and savage.; 
while on thfe road t<f Colares nature seemed to 
exhaust itself in the endless variety and extreme 
beauty of the vegetation: there the olive, the 
wild olive, the arbutus c immensely high, the 
tulip, the plane, and* the gigantic stone-pine 
environed us: we passed the cork tree everywhere 
bending over the road in the most fantastic 
shapes, with fern growing on its huge trunks, 
and misletoe hanging profusely from fts branches; 
jasmines, sparkling with their snowy blossoms, 
loaded the air with their perfume; and various 
kinds of creepers overran the trees, oppressed 
them with tlfeir rank luxuriance, and sometimes 
covered and entirely concealed their foliage. We 
found the oak in abundance ; orange and lemon 
groves were mixed with Indian corn and water¬ 
melon, fruit trees of every description lined the 
road, and the vine, not topped and trained as 
in France, but hung over trellis-work, appeared 
no longer a formal but a graceful plant. We 
now dismissed our guide, a lad apparently fifteen 
years of age, whom we ,had found by chance on 
the hiH& The general expression of his coun¬ 
tenance was sinister, his complexion almost of 
the Mulatto, colour, his eyes c woret black as jet, 
and Hashed with intelligence. Among thqpe 
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mountains the people arc invariably dark; and 
I sometimes observed a negro cast of feature; 
which indicated their formpr intercourse ’with 
Brazil. Frequently we met the real nc^ro. 

. On the 15th of August I went with Lambert 
to the Marialva palace, where theefamous conven¬ 
tion was signed. It nourbelongs to the Duke de 
la Foens. The garden is beautiful, and there is 
a profusion of water. On the staircase we met 
the little daughter of the Duke, a pretty child 
about eight $>r ten years of a£e, with dark but 
soft and expressive eyes. She * showed us a 
paper which contained some written sentences 
in English, and read them fluently. We after¬ 
wards entered an apartment, where some priests 
were breakfasting with other persons, attired in 
black, probably dependents of the Duke; for in 
Portugal, as in Spain, when individuals have 
once become connected with the great, they, and 
sometimes their descendants, continue to reside 
under their patron’s roof from generation to 
generation. This extreme liberality towards old 
domestics and dependent friends occasionally 
involves the nobles m great pecuniary embar¬ 
rassments. However advferse to the maxims of 

■» ■# } 

political economy, this practice reflects the highest' 
honour J on their moral feelings, 9 and could only 
exist among a generous people. Before we left 
the palace a curious scene took place. One of the 
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sable gentlemen whom we lad previously seen, 
addressing i$b in the lowing style which distin- 
gnashes the Portuguese of ad classes, proffered 
us every civility. The Major domo unfortunately 
named hun as the writing-master; a designation 
which jarred hugely on^the scholastic ears, and 
produced a wrathful ebullition of offended dig¬ 
nity. “Moi Maitre d’ecriture!” he exclaimed, in 
a voice and with an eye 1 that would have annihi¬ 
lated any person of inferior consider at it n to a 
Major domo in a*ducal palace; “ became 1 know 
more than himself, and sometimes study with the 
Duke, this man of narrow intellect calls me a 
writing-master!” We of course assumed coun¬ 
tenances incredulous of the heinous assertion, 
and made our exit with bows of a superlatively 
respectful length. On our return to the inn 
we saw a curious specimen of the mode of tra¬ 
velling sometimes adopted by the Portuguese 
gentry. A pair* of oxen were attached to a lum¬ 
bering vehicle destined to convey the illustrious 

Dona-and her progeny L to the capital, while 

the coachman, attired in a short jacket and wear¬ 
ing the broad Castilian hat, marched humbly by 

their side. c 

_ 1 * 

We rode on to Montserrat, the remains of m 
villa, built by *Mr. Beckfbrd many years age. 
The ruinous state of that fairy'dwelling was no¬ 
ticed by Lord Byron in 1809, and since that time 
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it has become still more desolate. The roof* then 
entire, has sinc^ very much fallen ; in, and the 
trails are in many parts a* Ijeap of ruins. He 
entrance opens into an octagonal hall, terminated 
by a circular apartment, which looks over a 
lengthened flat to the distant breakers. There 
is also the shell remaining of a fine apartment, 
perhaps the library, which commands as rich a 
view of forest scenery as can well be conceived. 
T? eneral effect of the exterior is good, ex- 
cep the high slanting roofs, which, though in 
correct taste, are somewhat unpleasing. Further 
on we saw the ruins of a rambling house, to 
which a dark story is attached; for a young man 
is there said to have murdered his elder brother 
under circumstances of peculiar horror. # 

On our return to Gmtra wc dined at the house 
of the Swedish Minister. Monsieur de Kantzau. 
In the evening a tumult of bells announced the 
approach of the Infanta Regent, and as we were 
walking on the garden terrace, she recognised 
Madame de Kantzaij with a sweetness of expres¬ 
sion that well supplied the place of positive 
beauty. Her Royal Highness and Dona^Annm 
rode by in complete uniform: a funny costume 
methought for regal dames, d>ut such is the eti¬ 
quette prescribed on certain days. Dona Maria 
was not of the patty, and some of the lightly dis¬ 
posed attributed her royal Highnesj’s absence to 
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a^cetiouft dispute supposed to have agitated the 
court circle^ In this discussion the Princess 
Maria is said to h$ve maintained that so much 
military pomp was little suited to the humble 
donkey on which it was destined to be exhi* 
bited; howeveev less ingenious, but perhaps more 
veracious chroniclers reeord that her royal High* 
ness's absence was solely attributable to want of 
punctuality on the part Of the court tailor. 

.Having returned to the inn I waited some time 
for a friend, who ' had promised to # introduce me 
to Madame Borril, and was quietly betaking 
myself to rest, when the defaulter arrived. The 
cause of his delay was comical enough. The 
Portuguese frequently adopt the children of 
other persons, educate them, and sometimes pro¬ 
mote their future fortunes. The Infanta Bcgent, 
possessing the national taste, applied to an Irish¬ 
woman, who forthwith accommodated her royal 
Highness with Her own daughter, a thriving young 
girl two years of age. The agreement was deli¬ 
berately madet and' the article in question sold 
and delivered. The mother, however, whose 
Motions, concerning the transfer of property were 
not peculiarly clear,, returned after a short time, 
and wished to enter again into possession; to 
this the Infanth naturally demurred, and such 
a tumult of Irish ejaculation ehsued, as had pro* 
h&bly never before assailed the ears of any rfoyal 
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Personage. In this emergency my friend wfas 
requested to mirch hjs military, person to the 
palace, where he found our heroine of t/ie 
Emerald Isle fiercely expostulating amid a host 
of huge black Brazilian women, who were 
screaming in chorus arqund her. Yet nothing 
daunted was the dame. “ By Jasus, no one 
shall part me and jny child,’* was still the burden 
of her song. A golden argument at length in* 
dined her to mitigate such unreasonable claims, 
and a*satisfactory treaty of peace was concluded. 
She was allowed to retain her child during that 
night, and was provided with good lodgings, a 
good supper, and a sentinel at her door, to pre¬ 
vent either warlike or fugitive proceedings. I 
accompanied my friend in the evening to her 
room : she was then m the highest good-liumour, 
and greatly flattered by the notice taken of her 
blue-eyed child. On the following morning he 
conducted the little girl to the palace, according 
to agreement, while the mother w r as deposited 
on a donkey and peaceably removed. 

On the following morning I went to the palace; 
but as it was still occupied by the Court JL could 
only see the exterior, which is irregular and 
evidently the work of different periods, but part of 
the walls and some of, the windows arc decidedly 
Moorish. Joined by Lambert, I afterwards 
ascended the hill leading to the hes^e of ‘ Our 
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IbmAf of Woe,’ as Lord Byron rather poetically 
than justly designates thcji house ?of ‘ Our Lady of 
tiffe Bock,’, which occupies a striking' position on 
the sunpnit of the mountain, and is surrounded 
by wild, shattered crags, and insulated masses, 
vary remarkable in a natural point of view, 

v ** Such as xnigl\t sSem confusedly hurl’d. 

The fragments of an earlier world.” 

. The convent has no Beauty, but is curious and 
evidently ancient, and the galleries encircling the 
inner court are in Moorish taste, r The hQwling 
Of the wind is c heard without intermission round 
the convent walls ; that mournful and unvarying 
sound alone disturbs the silence of a habitation 
raised high above , the busy haunts of men, and 
apparently beyond the reach of human care. 
From hence we scrambled up a rugged ptfth to 
the Moorish castle, and again descending aiWMted 
our mules and regained the inn. 

In the evening I accompanied a friend to a 
party at the house of a Portuguese lady: she had 
two daughters!, the eldest pretty person with 
pleasing manners and extremely well informed, 
the youngest a very decided beauty. The party 
were playing at blind hum’s buff when I entered ; 
a game in whiph, as it is played in Portugal, 
success depends upon the f rapid recognition of 
di fferent persons by their voices. Being imme- 
.. diately requited In take a part, I was blindfolded 
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and placed in the centre of the ring. I first, how? 
ever, pleaded ignorance of'every individual pne* 
sent; upon which the lively beauty led me roudd 
the circle, hastily naming every person; an xnge* 
nious operation which did not much assist me, aa 
I could not bear in mind a volley 6f names which 
I had never heard before': however, trusting^ to 
chance, I began my career, and soon touched a 
lady with the wand. I asked the regular ques¬ 
tion, and was answered in the feigned voice as 
regularly assumed. “ Whom have you found ?” 
was the general cry. I pajised-^“ Well, but 
mention some one; the game is at a stand-still :** 
out I could specify no one. I looked stupid, and 
my new friends probably thought me profoundly 
so; at length, by a prodigious exertion 1 was 
delivered of a name, but it did not enlighten 
the party ; and I afterwards discovered that the 
name I had given was a compound of two or three 
others, which had become most egifegiously mixed 
up in my puzzled brain. This attempt having 
proved unsuccessful, , I exclaimed. “ La dame 
qui est^abillce en noir.” “Mais nous sommes 
toutes habillees en noir,” was the perplexing 
reply. At length I named v the eldest Demoiselle 
of the house. "No, it is not; it is C~—,** 
said the young beauty, naming herself in a lively 
tone of mock reproach, perhaps a little displeased 
that'so soft a voice once heard should not be 
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immediately recognised. We played several other 
games. Every lady 4 was^ required to sigh for a 
particular ^ gentleman, who in turn was called 
upon tO'Sigh for a lady, and generally felt hound 
in gratitude to mourn for her who had mourned 
for him. Th& reciprocal grief was very divert¬ 
ing. As might naturally be expected, a sigh 
is rarely bestowed on the real object of the 
mourners affection. So closed an evening of 

i * 

uninterrupted good-humour; the genuine polite¬ 
ness of Portuguese society prevents the occur¬ 
rence of those little inadvertencies which are so 

t * 

apt in other countries to jar upon the feelings 
<»f individuals, and break in upon the harmony 
of such amusements. On the following day I 
separated from my friend Lambert with regret, 
and returned to Lisbon. 
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Road to Mafra—Convent of Mnfra—Convent of Alcobaija—Mo¬ 
nastic System considered—Jhe ill-fated*loves of Don Pedro 
and Inez de Castro—Politics the Monks—Their social habits 
—Gloomy magnificence of the Convent of Alcobaga—Convent 
of Tiutalha—Society at Coimbra—System pursued at the Uni¬ 
versity—The Garden of Turns—Melancholy Convent of the 
Carmelites—Spanish anomalies—History of the beautiful Bride 
of Oporto-^Arrival at Oporto. 

I quitted l!isbon on tlie 21th £if August,, and 
took tlie road to Oporto, bu* bd not commence 
n.y journey till late in tlie evening, as my servant 
Antonio was disinclined to rapid movements, and 
my muleteer voted punctuality an unnecessary 
virtue. Tlie owner of tlie mules escorted us as far 
as the walls of the city, according to the usual 
etiquette. He had accommodated me with 
an animal which stumbled so* gallantly to the 
right and to the left, that feqling my neck in 
decided jeopard}', ^ determined to send her back 
on my arrival at Velez. The country was dull, 
and abounded in windmills and olives. The pre¬ 
mature effect of the heat*-on tlie deciduous trees 
was strongly marked. The poplars had suffered 
grcatlj^; some were altogether stripped of their 
leaves, and tlie foliage was everywhere changing 
its*'colour. Even at Cintra, wh%>re the air is 

c 
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comparatively cool, the autumnal tints were steal- 
ing over the woods, and the patfy», strewed with 
se£i* and yellow leavpsi exliibitcd the bright but 
mournful beauty of an English October. The 
inn at Velez was comfortless enough: cats, dogs, 
and pigeons wandered about the supper-table, in 
hungry competition for the good things that were 
not; pigs, grunting at the door, threatened to join 
the alliance; and the only article of promise, some 
salt fish, was pounced upon by an intrepid puss. 
Entomology miglit have been studied to perfec¬ 
tion in this apartment; and as its minute varieties 
banished sleep, I continued to gaze on sundry 
pictures of hell and flaming sinners, evidently in¬ 
tended to appal tlip souls of wakeful heretics. 

On the 25th of August I rode through a bleak 
but not unpleasant country to Mafra. The con¬ 
vent and palace united constitute an immense 
pile of building, which excites admiration rather 
from its vast extent than from any architectural 
merits. It is built on the model of the Escurial, 
and forms a quadrangle, measuring 760 feet from 
east to west, and 670 feet from north to south. 
The church is situated in the centre, and three 
hundred cells are placed behind the choir: 
the palace, in which Sir Edward Blakeney had 
apartments, and where he received me 4ith the 
utmost hospitality, might perhaps contain, without 
inconvenience, all the courts of Europe. The 
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thermometer had risen to more than 90°, and it ia 
difficult to coVceivc tjie ltixury qf retreating from 
such intolerable heat to the refreshing tempera- 
ture of the convent galleries* which sye built of 
stone* and arc high* wide* dark* and apparently in¬ 
terminable. Within those massive walls the fluc¬ 
tuations of the external^ atmosphere arc never 
felt; and rarely indeed do. any external sounds 
pierce through those iflighty barriers. At a case • 
inent which overlooked a pretty but neglected 
garden, tliq holy fathers kept up a cordon of 
observation when first oiy trdbps drived, and 
were greatly discomposed at the occurrence of 
any petty delinquencies. The occasional eject¬ 
ment of an old shoe from an opposite window 
appeared to constitute the maximum of British 
aggression, and ludicrous appeals were made to 
the General upon these occasions. Sir Edward 
restrained these dangerous infringements of con¬ 
ventual rights; and by his judicious attention to 
their feelings completely won *the hearts of the 
reverend plaintiffs^ indeed it flas gratifying to 
hear the praises cverwherc lavished on our troops* 
even by persons the ftiost opposed to thq principles 
which brought {hem to tlie country. The monks 
showed us the refectory, a spacious apartment* 
and tlie library, wety stored with books. Haring 
spent some time agreeably with my old school¬ 
fellows* Hemy Upton and Augustus Ellis* I took 

c 2 
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leave of Sir Edward Blakency. Lord William 
Paulctt kindly gave me letters for Coimbra, where 
he had spcntr some time, and mounting his steed, 
a frgautifulJEnglish mare, showed me the shortest 
way to Torres Vedras, across a wild heath tract. 

As I rode along the side of a pine-covered hill, 
a gentleman passed me,, attended by two servants, 
one of whom carried a baton at liis side, a proof 
that his master was a person of distinction. The 
peasants in this part of the country universally 
carry a long pole, considerably highc” than their 
heads, and^ sometimes tipped with lead, which 
renders it a formidable instrument of attack: 
assisted by these weapons only, a knot of pea¬ 
sants is said Jo have dismounted a large party of 
French cavalry, during the peninsular war; but 
they seldom molest travellers, and indeed highway 
robberies arc by no means frequent in Portugal, 
except in Alentejo. The inn at Torres Vedras was 
a great improvement on our last resting-place. 
The muleteer had ( not arrived at a late hour on the 

i 

following morniAg, a degree of negligence which 
surprised me, as the natives consider any expo¬ 
sure to the sun, during the summer months, 
imprudent after the earfy hour of nine. I began 
to suspect that, my friend had been waylaid, or, 
prompted by an ardent thirst for knowledge, had 
himself inspected my portmanteau, in which case 
I was well aware that any tasteful appropriations 
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would have been followed by a secession to the 
mountains: io forth I issued, in no placable 
mood, taking the road tp Mafra,,and spying 
anxiously around to discover some rcnyiants of a 
trunk or a muleteer. I had, however, made little 
progress before I met the dcsefter, who, assured 
me that he had unaccountably lost his way; but, 
influenced by a prodigious zeal in my service, 
had been toiling all Aight to regain it. His 
account was true in the main, but he prudently 
abstained frpm any allusion fo certain libations, 
the real cause of his circuity us proceedings. 

Torres Yedras is a celebrated point on that 
strong line of natural defence which was so ably 
maintained by the Duke of Wellington. Stand¬ 
ing on these heights I was enabled to form some 
conception of the system pursued, but could by 
no means command the entire range of military 
positions. I continued my journey through a 
succession of pine-forests, varitfd occasionally by 
open spaces covered with heath. In the neighs 
bourliood of Lisbon the hills consist principally 
of limestone, near Mafra of basalt covered with 
limestone; but wc ndw entered on a saqdy region. 
In consequence, the character of the vegetation 
changed: the Arbutus unedo, the Phillyrea, and 
the Myriea fgya, orgalc of Madeira, so abundant 
near Cintra, were exchanged for flg-trees of an 
immense growth, and a large speJios of cane,^—a 
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plant which has a thick stem, resembling the 
sugar-cane, and is used* in supporting the vines. 
Thef black ant swarmed among the fir woods, yel¬ 
low butterflies fluttered over the plain in gay pro¬ 
fusion, and dogs of exquisite taste prowled around 
the vineyards, a%d gazed with hopeless eyes on 
that forbidden paradise. - They are passionately 
fond of grapes, and sticks purposely attached to 
their collars prevent their entrance into the vine¬ 
yards. This Bacchanalian propensity is, in a great 
measure, the cause of* that amazing influx of 
dogs into Lisboa during the summer months; for 
when the grape begins to ripen, the proprietors 
of the vineyards on the opposite coast lay violent 
hands on the catdftje species, and ship them off 
to the capital. There, prowling about in hungry 
groups, they become of real use in cleansing the 
streets of that detestable filth which would other¬ 
wise accumulate to an intolerable extent, and 
might breed a pestilence. In this respect the 
strong northerly 'gales are also valuable auxilia¬ 
ries. v <* 

« 

I baited my horse at a small and picturesque 
inn: the ceilings were peeked, and the floor 
abounded in cracks, judiciously calculated to admit 
a cheering view of the culinary processes below. 
The peasantry no where manifested any unfriendly 
feeling towards me: as I passed the villages the 
women made shme slight salutation, and the men 
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invariably rosa and bowed. I saw some fine old. 
towers, and a quinta gf great extent; the family 
arms, carved in stone high* qjjove the $oor, showed 
that the proprietor was of noble birth. \ deviated 
from my road to sec Ovidos, a picturesque town 
of immense antiquity, .still retailing, in a great 
degree, its Moorish character. A fine evening 
sun lit up the an did Saracenic castle, 

upon which a boy wits standing, and playing 
most sweetly on the flageolet. The sandstone had 
now .disappeared ; the hills over which we passed 
were composed of limestone^ anch wer^ in conse¬ 
quence covered with a richer and more varied 
vegetation. 

1 reached Caldas at five odte$k, ^n uninterest¬ 
ing town, latterly the resort of the Court, on 
account of its mineral baths; and in the evening 
was visited by a gentleman, who was lively and 
communicative, and animated with a furious zeal 
for liberty. 

I renewed my journey over •hills of mingled 
heath and oak, on the morning df the 27th. Tra¬ 
velling at this burning time of the year is only 
agreeable during thd first and last hour’s of light. 
The sun had scarcely risen when 1 mounted my 
horse; the distant sound of the convent bells 
came pleasantly on* the breeze; the birds were 
singing, and all nature seemed to rejoice : but at 
noon man an(J beast were equally Atbdued by the 
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intolerable fierceness of the beat* the peasants 
were compelled; to suspend tliek* labours; the 
cattte took ( refuge in the shady thicket; not a 
bird flapped its weary wing; not an insect crept 
along the ground, but an unbroken and universal 
silence pervaded the fields, which had so lately 
' teemed with every variety of active life. Here, 
as in other parts of the country, the heath and 
juniper had been designedly burnt to produce 
young fodder for cattle. The Scrralula arvensis, 
and the Lychnis Hos cuculi, arc scattered over this 
district with other plants of a northern parentage, 
rarely found in the rest of Portugal. 

Soon after ten I arrived at the small village of 
Alcoba^a, and stopped at an inn better furnished 
with wasps than provisions: a pretty young lady 
babbled much to me concerning England avid Eng¬ 
lish manners, which, I suppose, meant that some 
young British officer was lord of‘ the ascendant. 
I went to the convent, and sent in a letter of 

introduction. S&ihor A-, a young monk, of 

quiet and pleading manners, received me cour¬ 
teously, and led me round the lofty cloisters 
which cncu’de an inner court, filled with orange 
trees. -The convent of Alcoba^a is constructed 
upon a scale of feudal magnificence, which affords 
a striking proof of the great ^wcaltl\,and immense 
consideration formerly attached to the monastic 
orders. The (kitchen is nearly a hundred feet 
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long, and slaty-three feet high from the floor to 
the intrados of the v^ult.*The fiye-plaee is twenty- 
eight feet long by eleven broad, and»stands ifl the 
centre of the aparljnent, through whiqjh a stream 
of water flows,—it must be confessed, a magnifi¬ 
cent appanage to a .kitchen. *Tlic refectory is 
ninety-two feet long by # sixty-eight broad. Aft 
we approached, the clock struck eleven; the bro¬ 
therhood poured in; the organ sounded, and the 


ehaunt of thanksgiving arose as we sat down to 

dinner. , 

* * 


It was evident, even on yiy firtt introduction to 
these monks, they were very superior to most 
of their order, an impression fully confirmed by 
further acquaintance; for they possessed that 
courtesy and distinction of manner, which birth, or 
long ,and early acquaintance with good society 
can alone confer. I afterwards learned that they 
were Bernardino monks, whose choice in the 
election of novices is very muefi restricted to per¬ 
sons of condition; a liinitation*whicli has kept up 
the respectability «of tlicir ordc$, amid the com¬ 
parative degradation of part of the profession. 
The Franciscan cofivents, on the contrary, from 
their poverty, $nd from* other causes, have fallen 
into the hands of persons selected from the lower 
classes, wljp, as might be naturally expected; 
sometimes disgrace the brotherhood by their 
excesses. V» monks of the higher orders are 
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generally restrained by considerations of policy 
and self-respect,, arc often { swayed by higher 
motives, and* almost always throw a decent veil 
over any Eolations of the convent rules. Writers 
are too apt to involve the monastic orders in 
one general denunciation, without reference to the 
different systems pursued by the various orders, 
and the different results necessarily produced; 
but ho statement can be fair and correct, unless 
it be grounded on a strict and unprejudiced exa¬ 
mination of facts. And I must s^y that the 
highly-colopred statements, so often put fortli by 
travellers against the monks and the monastic 
establishments, come with a singularly bad grace 
from men^whq, journeying in a wild country, arid 
deprived of the usual comforts of life, partake 
with freedom of their generous hospitality, and 
then repay the benefit by assertions which truth 
and justice do not warrant, and which gratitude 
and good feeling should restrain. 

Whatever may*be the remote effects of the 
suppression of tie wealthier convents in Spain 
and Portugal, still, in the neglected state of agri¬ 
culture prevailing throughout so large a portion 
of the Peninsula, their existence yas a blessing, 
and their abolition*ii^I conceive, a positive evil, 
to the state. The monks were oftgn the only 
resident proprietors in a country deserted by its 
natural iandlorf s ; and their beneficial influence 
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was visible in the improvement of their estates, 
and in the increased comforts of the surrounding 
population; for they brought to the jnanagciffont 
of their properties great capital and grjat intelli¬ 
gence, and largely employed and liberally re¬ 
warded the industry of the labourer: their estates 
were, in consequence, not unfrequently the best 
cultivated in the kingdom, and the sudden and 
ill-judged abolition of the convents will probably, 
for many years to come, rather check than pro¬ 
mote the interests of agriculture. These eccle¬ 
siastical corporations should haveobeen preserved, 
and would have been invaluable, if altered and 
improved, so as to extend their sphere of action, 
to comprise other and important duties, and 
perhaps resemble, in some degree, our college 
institutions *. 

After dinner Senlior A-led me to a cool 

and refreshing cell, and, leaving me to repose, 
retired also to indulge in the Accustomed siesta. 
I slept for sdme tiqtc, and was at length awakened 
by a slight noise* 1 turned, And saw a monk, 
looking almost like an unearthly being, as he 
stood motionless at*thc foot of the bed, shrouded 

'* Mr. Beekfbrd, i$ his spleudfd account of this convent, alludes 
most justly to the prosperous condition of the tenants holding 
under tb§ monks, at the time of his visit to Alcobaf a; and I can 
say, with some^onfidencu) that thirty years afterwards their read 
prosperity had not d^ninished,"although the most unceasing efforts 
were making to prejudice them against thgir ecclesiastical su¬ 
periors. 
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by fan cowl, and tatfced in the white andfiowing 
robe of his order. It proved to Wray friend the 
mofile Antonio, who had’arrived to conduct me to 
the library and the church; but, finding me asleep, 
was unwilling to disturb me. The library is a 
noble apartment, tastefully decorated, well pro¬ 
portioned, and abounding in works of useful 
knowledge. The monks showed me a fine edition 
of the Iliad, presented td them by Mr. Canning, 
and a splendid copy of the Lusiad, the gift of 
Lady Bute. The church is a fine Gothic build¬ 
ing, and contains, within two marble sepulchres, 
the remains of Don Pedro the First, and the far- 
famed but unfortunate Inez de Castro. 

It is scarcely necessary to relate the story of 
Don Pedro’s attachment, so celebrated by all the 
poctfry of Portugal. Ihat Prince, the son and 
heir of Alphonso the Fourth, was passionately 
attached to Inez de Castro, a lady of extraordi¬ 
nary beauty, whom he secretly married. He 
chose a lovely and sequestered spot in the valley 
of the Mondegd, as the residence of his young 
bride, and, retiring from the turmoils of a brilliant 
Court, spent in that seclusidn the happiest, and 
perhaps the most \irtuoiis hours of his life. But 
the secret transpired, and his royal Faster, en¬ 
raged at the discovery, proceeded to their little 
bower of love, and, arriving at a time when 
the Prince wa> on a hunting excursion, immedi- 
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ately authorised the muxdo^of the ill^tte&Ifics; 
The- Prince, oh his return, give way to the wild¬ 
est fury and despair, abandoned hi^ homel&r a 
long time, and when he eventually succeeded to 
the throne, inflicted the severest punishment on 
the worthless ministers who haft instigated the 
deed, and on many of their relatives. But the 
sorrows of this prince, and of the lady he loved 
so well, have been long at rest, and their sculp¬ 
tured figures arc placed in a recumbent attitude 
upon their ^respective monuments, the sides of 
which are worked, in relief, with an inimitable 
beauty and richness of detail: they have suffered, 
ho\ve\er, in common with other parts of the 
convent, from the rapacity of the ^French; for 
those enlightened barbarians not only set fire to 
the building, but destroyed some of the finest 
sepulchral carving, in a sacrilegious attempt to 
bring the imagined treasures of the tomb to light. 
They dragged the bodies of the royal pair from 
the vault where they had so loi*g reposed. Don 
Pedro, stem even tin deatli, is laid to have re¬ 
tained the severe expression wliich never forsook 
his countenance, after the perpetration of that 
dreadful deed \yhicli rendered him homeless and 
liousclc$|; and Dona Inez, that object of his 
boyish pass\gn, thciause of all his grief, and of 
half his crimes, was still lovely after the lapse of 
centuries: h«yr hair retained its iguburn colour, 
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and* unharmed by time* was only/injured by the 
remorseless hand that* di<^ not scruple to invade 
tlnf'dwcllmgs of the dbad. After the departure 
of the French, the much-calumniated* but far 

i ** 

more civilized monks carefully collected her scat¬ 
tered hair, and f still religiously preserve the che¬ 
rished relic. 

As I was bending over the monument, the 
monk gradually led the conversation to the exist¬ 
ing state of public affairs: he had evidently been 
an accurate observer of recent events; and now 
concealed, under a well-feigned air of indiffe¬ 
rence, an anxious desire to obtain the latest poli¬ 
tical intelligence. The observations which he 
addressed to me were pointed, and calculated to 
elicit the greatest portion of information by the 
smallest possible number of direct queries, while 
the correct knowledge which his questions indi¬ 
cated of British parties and of their relative posi¬ 
tion excited my surprise. He once caught an ex¬ 
pression of this kind upon my countenance; and 
though it was but slight, and instantly checked* 
he was manifestly discomposed. He afterwards 
spoke in guarded terms* but once betrayed* in a 
remarkable manner, thd intensity of his interest 
in the subject of our conversation. I happened 
to state my conviction, from reccnj; occurrences* 
that Dom Miguel would soon return to Portugal» 
and assume the government; he repeated my 
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words slowly, fr}t in a voice which clearly skewed 
that powerful emotion yas straggling with habi-. 
tual self-command. During,our conversation, He 
had so judiciously placed himself, that, ^andin^ 
with his back to the light, and shrouded by his 
cowl, he was very much, enabled \o conceal the 
expression of his own countenance, while he could 
distinctly trace tjie slightest change on mine. 
My eyes were bent on the monument when he 
repeated nw words; but, attracted by the deep 
and altered ^one of his voice, I involuntarily 
looked up, and the triumphant joy*that # sparkled 
in his dark eyes, which even the position he had 
assumed could not altogether conceal, at once 
disclosed his secret bias: he, however, instantly 
recovered himself; and when I looked at him 
again, tlic subdued manner of the monk had 
replaced the eager feeling of the partizan. 

We adjourned to the garden, which was kept 
in tlic highest order, and has tfiat ne plus ultra 
of luxuries in a southern clime,*a fine running 
stream, overhung vfcth romantic* willows. The 
evening was calm, and the monks were passing 
to and fro among theft* dependents, superintend¬ 
ing their improvements; happy themselves they 
appeared . to be communicating happiness to all 
around ftiem^ and exhibited a pleasing and, I 
think, not wholly*a delusive picture of monastic 
life.* 
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». < la the evening I had a round visits from the 
-holy brothers,, who kept propping in, staying a 
f£tor minutes with me,, and then taking their depar¬ 
ture, but their genuine politeness did not allow 
•them to leave me a moment alone. At length 
the bell sounded, and we descended to supper, 
which varies in no respect from dinner, as the 
same regular courses are served up, and wine 
end dessert are afterwdtds laid upon the table. 


The number of hours which had elapsed since 
dinner explains the facility with whi*»h we attacked 


h second time*such .a substantial repast. 

: There are few circumstances which so much 


impress an Englishman, accustomed to the late 
hours of his native country, as the difference 
of habits prevalent in this respect throughout 
the Portuguese provinces. The breakfast so 
extremely early, the dinner at eleven, the suc¬ 
ceeding siesta, and the late supper which con¬ 
cludes the day, arc habits so alien to his own, 
- that his ideas of time are at first sadly confused; 
at least they "produced this perplexing effect 
upon mine: however, I soon accommodated 
myself to customs in all fcspccts well suited to 
the country. The first hours of the morning 
are so delightful in that luxurious climate, the 
brief repose during the burning $oon so grate¬ 
ful, and the last and loveliest portion of the day 
spent among their gardens and in the society 
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of their dark-eted women, is not less agreeable. 
Unlike our English # habits, tjie morning is 
broken by too many interruptions U> admit* of 
serious occupation, the evening ushers in still 
lighter scenes, and thus in Portugal the bark 
of life is wafted indolcptly down the sunny and 
unruffled stream. 

But- to return to my Bernardino friends. 
Supper seemed their rotost jovial repast; we sat 
long; old convent tales went round, legends of 
interposing %ngcls were gravely told, and anec¬ 
dotes of friars long dead and gone excited peals 
of merriment. When our party broke up I took 
leave of my kind hosts, and desired the muleteer 
to be ready at three o’clock in the morning. As 
I retired to my cell through the never-ending 
galleries that echoed to my steps, and beneath 
the lamps that hung at great intervals and dimly 
lit up these high and gloomy corridors, the whole 
scene appeared to realize Mrs. Radclitfe's descrip¬ 
tions, and impressed me with an awful sense of 
monastic grandeur* Those mighty monuments 
of ancestral piety stood then in their primaeval 
might, as great as glorious to the vulgar eye; 
but the bolt, though still Enveloped in the; silent 
cloud, was rife for their destruction: like the 
tropical s <mx^ that spts in undiminished glory, 
their day, still bright, still proud, was - almost 
spent; but, unlike the darkness cf the tropical 
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world* tiie night that wraps them !>n its gloom* is 
a night that kqows no^mo^row. Those heaven- 
dented structures that rose so haughtily above 
the humbler works of man were already marked 
by the spoiler. Even then 1 felt their hours were 
numbered* and''that the coming age would know 
them not. The church in Portugal may be likened 
to a warrior clad in a costly suit of arms; his lance 
has been given him by sbme grateful Sovereign, 
his sword by another, his coat of mail by a third. 
Surrounded by a Host of assailants, he still main¬ 
tains the unequal fi^ht, he still refuses to yield 
an inch for life or death, and falls at length with 
aU his high prerogatives of honour undiminished* 
with all his royal gifts entire; and oh! that 
gorgeous panoply, those fatal gifts, the cause of 
his destruction* become the spoil of his de¬ 
stroyers, Even so the church in Portugal, rich 
in its regal endowments, firm in its faith, and 
bold in the assertion of its lawful rights* main¬ 
tained them to * the last, conceding, yielding, 
compromising flo thing; yet «such has been the 
final struggle, and such the overwhelming fall. 
The recent desecration of the convent of Alcoba$a, 
one of the most magnificent monuments of the 
kingdom* was at once an insult to the religious 
prejudices of the people, and disgraceful to the 
taste of the modern Portuguese. 

On leaving; Alcobaca I was assailed by a hurri- 
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cane of wind aftd sand, through which I rode to 

the village of Batalha, § and*, as th^rc was no inn, 

repaired to the monastery. The J?rior w& 

absent, but the Sacristan conducted mey to the: 

• • 

church, which is built in the purest style of 
Gothic architecture; an 4 , indeed, the just pro¬ 
portions and noble simplicity of the roof, of the 
clustered column^ and pointed arches, can no¬ 
where be surpassed, lit an unfinished chapel, 
however, the arabesque and the Norman style 
are strangely* blended; still the ornaments are 
so graceful, the sculpture so rich, and the general 
workmanship so exquisitely beautiful, that the 
eye is not revolted by such an incongruous 
mixture. Returning from the church I found 
a monk in my cell and a dinner on my table, 
served up by one of those cross-grained 
fill menials, who generally make their • 

in monasteries and novels. 

I left Batallia early on the 
and breakfasted at the ancient town of Leyria, 
distinguished only by its fine old ^Moorish castle. 
Between Leyria and Pombal, the birth-place of 
the celebrated Marquts of that name, tlje Indian 
com looked beautifully g&y and green, aiyl the 
country, covered in parts with cork and chestnut, 
was exfr^baifly pleasing: not so tke hornets, who 
buzzed abundantly in my cars, pitched upon my 1 
shoulders, and a greatly molested pic and my 
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horse. I have rather an affection for wasps, 
"that light njilitia of tjie lower sky," rapid in 
their attacks but equally rapid in their retreat; 
but tlv hornet thinks twice before he commits 
himself, and when once ho settles, is invested 
with an awful character of permanency, and, like 
the British power in India, keeps possession of 
the seat which he has once usurped. 

The sun was setting hi great glory as I entered 
Condexa. At the first inn where I stopped the 
landlord was dying, so I repaired to a house kept 
by a pretty landlady on the other side of the 
street. I drew near the kitchen fire, and underwent 
a long examination from the youthful beauty and 
some laughing girls, who disbelieved my English 
origin, and said they knew me to be of southern 
though not of Portuguese extraction. The 
maidens of Condexa have long been celebrated 
for their personal attractions, and these merry 
damsels were certainly above the general stand¬ 
ard of the national beauty. A young woman of 
superior manners entered the room, but sat apart, 
apparently absorbed in thought. She sighed 
deeply at intervals, and at length asked me 
whether I could give her any intelligence of 
Silveira and his, adherents; from which I inferred 
that her fortunes were connected w&Jf those of 
the insurgents. 

On the following day I rode through a country 
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covered with olincs to Coimbra, built on the slope 
of a Hill, and most imposing whpn seen at a 
distance. We passed the bridge, whiph at that 
time extended over a large bed of shingles, but 
in the wintry and autumnal months crosses a 
wide and rapid torrent; but then, in consequence 
of the continued heat, the Mondcgo had shrunk 

within very narrow limits. We entered the town 

- • 

and descended into Hell, for so the inn is called ; 


and the subterranean passage which conducts to 
it justifies the panic. 

Having left my letters of introduction various 

houses, I plunged into the Mxmdogo, and after¬ 


wards roamed along its banks, where I met a 
labourer, who had witnessed my arrival at the 

- 0 • 

inn. and was then accidentally passing by. He 
greeted me with a heartfelt “ Yivan los Inglcses,” 
the first and last tribute of popular enthusiasm 
towards iny country that met my ear in Portugal; 
but it seems the British troops Had been long 
stationed in this neighbourhood, and their excel¬ 
lent conduct had won stlie esteem ahd conciliated 


tlio affections of the simple-minded peasantry. 
On the last day of August I explored the bota¬ 
nical garden, which is by mo means rich inj'are 
and curious plants, but contains ^ome beautiful 
specimcn^i^he mimpsa, and has a fine palm, 
and a banyan tree* 

I afterwards rode with some Portuguese gen- 
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tlemen to Portella, a picturesque? spot among the 

mountains, and in the evening adjourned to the 

Bouse ofeSenhor —who received me cour- 
w _ * 

teouslfc There were several ladies, and some 
professors of the university, whose influence 
on society wal perceptible in the improved and 
intellectual nature of the conversation. Some 
gentlemen of the party dwelt with interest on 
the character and policy of the late Mr. Canning, 
but were fully possessed by the belief that liis 
death was solely* attributable to prison, adminis¬ 
tered to him* by liis political opponents. I en¬ 
deavoured to dispel this delusion, but without 
success. 

The vacation extends through the summer 
months, aid the students were in consequence 
dispersed over the country ; a few were, however, 
still remaining in the university, preparing for 
their degree. They arc generally eager poli¬ 
ticians ; but ftie only student with whom I be¬ 
came acquainted discussed the critical questions 
of the time with an utter *and almost ludicrous 
indifference to their final result: lie was evi¬ 
dently overflowing with happiness, and . wisely 
refused to anticipate* the angry passions and 
vexatious disappointments of later life. 

On the 1st of Septembqj*, accompanied by the 
Juiz de Fora, and some Portuguese gentlemen 
connected th the university, I went over* that 
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pile of building? and passed through several apart¬ 
ments devoted to the instruction qf youth. The 
collection of subjects for the study of jjatural his¬ 
tory is tolerably good, the observatory complete, 
and the instruments in perfect order: of these the 
greater number were manufactured in London, 
a few only in Paris. The school where degrees 
are conferred is old-fashioned and picturesque, 
the ceiling is curiously painted, and the walls are 
hung round with portraits of the Kings. There 
are six departments of instruction in this uni¬ 
versity ; they comprise flic canon law, the civil 

j ^ 

laiv, medicine, natural philosophy, and mat he¬ 
matics ; different degrees are taken in the respec¬ 
tive faculties, the student generally applying him¬ 
self to the particular branch of study intended to 
form the basis of his professional exertions in 
after-life. This is perhaps an improvement upon 
our system of college education, where the same 
degree is taken by all, without any reference to 
the different nature of their future occupations. 
Tlic Greek and Laii:* tongues are also taught at 
Coimbra, and moral plr. 1 .-. r»hy, liistoTy, and the 
belles lettres are made subsidiary studies to the 
higher lectures. The prevailing system of educa¬ 
tion was introduced by the Marquis of jPombal, 
who spoko^th pride and pleasure of the reform 
effected in the university during the period of his 
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administration, and even undertook a voyagefrom 
Lisbon to Coimbra, foe the sole purpose of open¬ 
ing and sanctioning Vith his presence the new 
course of studies. 

In a former work upon Portugal, of a graver 

character, I have commended the policy of the 

Portuguese government in attaching the most 

influential persons in the university to their 

interests, by frequent promotion and honourable 

treatment; some commandcries of the Order of 

Christ are annexed to the office of senior lecturer 

* 

of ‘ mathematics and natural philosophy, while 
every cathedral throughout the kingdom is 
obliged by a papal bidl to attach a certain num¬ 
ber of its prebendal stalls to the different facul¬ 
ties of the university, restricting them, however, 
to gentlemen belonging to the clerical profession. 
The most able law instructors in the university 
are often promoted to the highest tribunals of the 
kingdom; the most eminent teachers of divinity 
and canon lawt to the bishoprics; and the most 
skilful profcssflrs of medicine become physicians 
in ordinary to the King, an office which confers 
immediate distinction and* ensures ultimate ad- 

i , 

vancemcnt. The service of the university is 
therefore considered honourable, and' even the 
provincial nobles are sometimes conv't'titors for 
a vacant lectureship. The expenses of tuition 
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are defrayed % the revenues of the university* 
and the students only nay ft small sum for their 
board and lodging, and a few trifling fees. * 

In the evening I visited the convent of Santa 
Cruz, and wandered for some time among its 
shady walks and fountains, its luxuriant hedges 
of cypress, and its ample reservoirs of water. 
The monks belonging to *thc order of St. Au¬ 
gustin, men for the mo^J part of noble descent 
and of distinguished manners, are forbidden by 
the regulations of the monastery to appear on 
foot beyond their convent walls,.and are often 
I seen mounted on fine horsed splcndidfy capari¬ 
soned. 1 spent my third and last evening at 
the house of Senhor-; the Senhora was sur¬ 

rounded by her little children, a pretty, datk-eyed 
race that had just begun to make my acquaint¬ 
ance. • 

The olive abounds in the neighbourhood of 
Coimbra, and its oil is considered peculiarly good, 
and decidedly superior to that of £>pain: the tree 
is, however, subject % to a sdverc ^disease; under 
the influence of the ferragem, or rust complaint, 
the leaves shrivel, tliejtree sickens, and bears little 
fruit. I have sometime? seen a whole wood 
afflicted with this disorder, for which no satisfac- 
tory remedy has been devised. Maize is culti¬ 
vated in tfiiisr district to a great extent, and is 
made into a yellow bread, which the peasants eat 

D 
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large quantities: it is also gfren as fodder to 
cattle. . 

' • t 

^Before \ left Coimfaa I rode to the Ponte das 
ll<agrin?£s, and passed through a blooming gar¬ 
den, misnamed g the garden of tears/ to the spot 
where the young and beautiful Inez de Castro 
was slain. A stream of the purest water gushes 
from the cliff, and 'glides along its deep red 
channel; and this singular tint upon the stone 
has led to the popular belief that murder has 
there loft its indelible stain. There sat the guilt¬ 
less, unsuspecting Inez awaiting her princely hus¬ 
band ; tficrc she received the fatal wound; and 
over yon rude and ancient basin did the fair and 
the # chivalrous resort in olden time to unite their 
tears over her early grave. The dark cypresses* 
waving over llie fountain, the weeping willows 
that surround it, and the stream murmuring 
along its rocky bed, are admirably suited to the 
mournful talc. 1 Some of those cypresses are of 
great antiquity* and probably witnessed her se¬ 
cluded happiness and her tragical fate. I quitted 
with regret a scene over which romance and 

* The cypress that grows in this* 4 garden of tears’ is the Cn- 
presBus Lu&itanica, a tree of extreme beauty, and closely resem¬ 
bling in growth the cedar of Lebanon, tlfougli deeper in colour. 
It is so very unlikc^ihe common cypress, that I had at first no 
suspicion that it belonged to that cl«^s of trees. It. as originally 
brought fiom Goa to Busaco, but is now 'inly lulled in perfection 
in the midland parts of Poitugal: for it has dwindled in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Lisbon, and is no longer to be seen in the Algarve. 
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poofcy and old tradition have thrown tluftr 
sweetest spell. 

Leaving the highway J rode towards BusaSo, 
to sec the memorable field of battle, through 
mountain-passes, finely crested with pines and 
abounding in every variety of the*orchis tribe. I 
lost my way among the defiles, and did not easily 
regain it. being unaccompanied by my muleteer, 
who ha<l started at an •earlier hour; but after 
wandering tor some time, exposed to an intoler¬ 
able sun, t reached the monastery of Busaco. I 
knocked long at the gate of tlio#convent lodge 
before it was opened, and nty first reception was 
ungracious enough, as the porter observed that 
arrivals were incom enient at that hour. I was so 
much exhausted by the heat that I^oulcl hardly 
keep my seat on horseback, and was not therefore 
dispose?! to be easil} rebuffed, so compelling the 
reluctant menial ttfinform the Prior of my arrival, 
and slowly following him through a fine wood of 
oak and pine, 1 reached the convent, a straggling 
edifice, completely %iSjfc>osomed in*the forest. The 


Prior received me courteously, and placed some 
wine and salt fisli before me, regretting lie could 
not oiler me better far?, as meat was strictly 
forbidden by tlie convent regulations. He after¬ 
wards led me to my ^ell, where I*threwgnyself on 
the bed, too iiappy to enjoy an interval of repose. 
TItcse monkish dormitories arc most welcome to 
* *d 2 
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the wearied traveller, from their* coolness^ their 
perfect cleanliness, and the total absence of the 
\tfifaged ai^d creeping',.cannibalsthat infest the 
inns. slept for some time, and awoke even 
more fatigued than when I first lay down. I 
frequently observed that, during the intense 
lieats, the mid-day siesta was followed by a 
sense of increased exhaustion, nor were its in¬ 
vigorating effects fully, experienced till after 
sunset. 

I now joined th'e friar; and as he led me round 
the convent L was surprised at the unbroken 
silence that pervaded the place; a silence which 
seemed rather to indicate a mansion of the dead 
than the social dwelling of a numerous brother¬ 
hood. This profound stillness was only inter¬ 
rupted by the echo of our footsteps, and the low 
tones of my conductor's voice. The long galle¬ 
ries were partially hung with black cloth, and the 
shadows of evening, fast stealing over them, gave 
birth to mingled feelings of melancholy and awe. 
The Prior afterwards explained to me the cause 
of this strange silence. The monks who inha¬ 
bited the convent were Carmelites, and their 
system was, to a great ^extent, modelled on that 
pf JLa Trappe; for, like the friars of that order, 
they arCgCnjoiried to observe perpetual, silence, 
with the exception of the Prior and oi an assistant 
brother, who acted as porter. c 
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I discovered from subsequent accounts, what 
indeed I then suspect&l, that the •inmates of this 
convent had ^generally entered theif cheerless 
abode from feelings of blighted affectioir'Tjr mqy- 
tified ambition, the most prolific # sources of hu¬ 
man discontent. The system operated differently 
on different temperament^: a few had become 
reconciled to their altered mode of existence^ 
others had sunk into a state of mental lethargy; 
and many* after the lapse of p, few years, were 
vainly anxioifS to quit their living tomb. Some 
had entered the order from # an cialtcd spirit of 
* jligion: these had not drooped; upheld by a 
powerful though misdirected principle, their minds 
resisted the pressure of external circumstances; 
the business of this life was exchanged for visiona 
of the gext, and the want of active occupation 
was supplied by the internal fire which supported 
while it consumed them. 

The Prior accompanied me to the entrance 
door, and kindly pressed me to jikss the night at 
the convent; but *1 was anxious to proceeds 
“ This spot is indeed delightful,” I observed, 
as I wished him farewell. " It is, mjt Son,” he 
replied, with the cold *and melancholy juxy]e . 
of one who felt the truth of my remark, but 
had ceased 4 o derive* enjoyment from the objects 
of pay admiration. As I mounted my horse, the 
last beams of the sun were setting, %nd the forest? 
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trees cast their lengthened shadows along the 
ground. A cross, this emblem of peace, was 
placed on ( a pedestal* before the door. The 
beauty and seclusion of the spot appeared to 
have marked it out as peculiarly fitted for the 
enjoyment of tranquil happiness, but the mis¬ 
judging piety of man had robbed him of those 
temperate pleasures which nature had so lavishly 
prepared for his gratification. The oak and fern 
reminded me of the deep glades of England, and 
the majestic cypress of Portugal *, wi th its waving 
branches,^impressed the scene with a character of 
Oriental grace: yet, even on such a calm and 
heavenly evening, the monks were not allowed to 
walk beneath the shade of their forest trees : so 
active and ingenious were the founders of this 
convent in devising methods to heighten the pri¬ 
vations of its inmates, as if the common course 
of human passions and anxieties did not render 
the cup which all must drink sufficiently bitter, 
without pervertiiig the plainest dictates of com¬ 
mon sense to render it still lA'ore unpalatable. 

Having left the convent, 1 spent some time in 
examining the positions occupied by the armies. 
Busaso tells its own talc?; for the bold and pecu¬ 
liar character of dhe ground enables the traveller 
to follow, without difficulty/ the hi^r-Jjr of that 

* The Cupreisug Lusitanica, to which I have already alluded* 
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eventful day. *1 arrived late in the evening at 
Mcleahada. 

m 

On the 3rd of September I hired *a guide at 
Meleahada, to lead us through a pine fftrest # of 
great extent, and so intricate thjt even the na¬ 
tives arc sometimes bewildered by the multitude 
of tracks. Our guide attached the friars with un¬ 
usual vehemence,»and then broke forth in favour 
of Dom Pedro, expressing great hostility to the 
Infant, wljpsc expected appearance on the fron¬ 
tiers,^ that •time, kept the nation in suspense. 

I observed that the peasantry weft? mojje friendly 
*o the Constitution in this district than in any 
other part of Portugal, probably from its vicinity 
to Coimbra. My guide said th^t the wood 
abounded in wolves, and desired me to observe 
the stujnp of a tree recently felled, telling me 
that a young man, assailed by three of those fe¬ 
rocious animals, had taken refuge in its branches, 
and had afterwards cut it down, as a memorial 
of his escape, and in testimony bf his gratitude. 
I thought this an oad mode .of returning thanks, 
and tacitly determined never to endanger my 
safely for an inhabitant of Mcleahada. m Different 
nations have certainly different modes of e xpress¬ 
ing their sense of services conferred: a Portu¬ 
guese feliu. a tree fot the same reason that an 
Englishman would effectually protect it. 

I do not thi?k that the inhabitants of southern 
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countries have generally much taste for picturesque 

beauty. I remember* seeing a house, not far 
from Cintru,, overhung by one of the most mag¬ 
nificent cork-trees I ever beheld. I was standing 
opposite the windows, admiring the fantastic 
beauty and amazing luxuriance of the tree, when 
an old woman, attracted by my earnest gaze, sal¬ 
lied forth, observing that 1 was«perhaps desirous 
of taking the house; ana adding, that if the tree 
were an object of dislike, it could l>c { ,felled im¬ 
mediately. Any old woman may be'guilty of bad 
taste; bi\t if the tree had been an object of ge¬ 
neral admiration in the neighbourhood, she would 
not have so utterly misunderstood my feeling. 

There is, t generally speaking, far less beauty 
and distinction of costume in Portugal than in 
Spain, but the dress of the peasantry is.,unusu- 
ally rich in this part of the country. The men 
were attired in, satin waistcoats richly figured, 
and of a crimson colour; some had handkerchiefs 
tied round their ncad%, after the Oriental fashion, 
but not in the graceful folds 1 of the turban, as I 
have seen them worn in that paradise of the 
Christian world, the vale of Murcia: many of the 
bftys>„and some of the 'men, were dressed in a 
loose garment resembling in form, but not in 
beauty, the Highland kilt; and a broad^brimmed 
hat, a red scarf, and a blue jacket, not worn but 
thrown ovejr the shoulder, completes the provin- 
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cial dress. TMey also carry the pao or long pole, 
as in the neighbourhood .of Lisbon. I met a 
young peasant bearing a pjannier of grapes, updh 
which I made a.vigorous attack, but no persua¬ 
sion would induce him to receive any recompense; 
a total absence of mercenary feeling very frequent 
among the Portuguese labourers. 

Leaving Aveiro, we rode flirough a pretty coun¬ 
try ; the oak and olive abqpndcd; the vine climbed 
up the trees and hung down in rich festoons; 
sometimes regular trellis-work was constructed 
overhead, and an early night produced by the 
dense foliage. But night itSelf was now closing 
m, and we soon lost our way amid a variety of 
tracks. In this part of the country the natives 
involve a stranger in frequent mistakes by their 
strange mode of directing him, which is invariably 
by reference to one of the four points of the coin¬ 
pass. Now south-east, or north-west, may be a 
very poetical, but is a very puzzlihg mode of di¬ 
rection to a man travelling by qiglit through a 
country with which* he is Totally unacquainted. 
Besides, the points of the compass arc in some 
degree conventional with these honest folks: for 
they talked of our north and our west, which cer¬ 
tainly was not my north or my west, as I fouWCt’ 
to my cost, after sundry wanderings on that luck¬ 
less night. # 

At length we stumbled on a cottage, and pre- 

b 3 
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vailed on a peasant to show us the t'ay to Ovar: he 
was lively, intelligent, c and dark as a mulatto; he 
ted served under DomMigucl when he commanded 
the army, and evidently regarded that Prince 
With very partial feelings. lie observed that he 
did not trouble himself with tlic subtle points 
that grew out of the question of the succession, 
but thought Dom Miguel ough^ in justice to 
ascend the throne, because lie' had hilled some 
bulls in a masterly manner, and had generously 
presented their bodies to the soldiery; a novel 
argument in tl^e Infant’s favour, which lias proba¬ 
bly never yet suggested itself to any of his Royal 
Highness’s legal advisers. He also entered into 
some curious details respecting the customs of 
this part of the country. The priest requires an¬ 
nually a bushel of wheat from every married pair; 
and be it further observed, the relative tyiety of 
the different parishioners is determined by the 
relative amounj of the plums and good things 
stuffed into these pascal offerings : he said that 
many of the clergy led dissolute lives, a natural 
consequence of their celibacy, a^ system favour¬ 
able perhaps to the interests of the Papal See, 
but decidedly injurious to general morals. By 
''Slftrbf the church regulations, 'no priest is al¬ 
lowed to keep 3i his house, as. a domestic, any 
woman under a certain age"; bpt I heard of an 
ingenious ecclesiastic who cheated his conscience 
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by retaining dhder his roof two beautiful women, 
whose united years did npt exceed the age pre¬ 
scribed for one: so that £kc sum* total were cor¬ 
rect he thought jt mattcred*iittle how thc^mount 
were divided; lilte this manuscript, which con¬ 
tains the same number of wordS, whether Mr. 
Murray swell it into two small volumes or com¬ 
press it into ope. * 

Late in tlie evening ^vc entered Ovar, a long 
straggling town, in which I naturally concluded 
that som<? house of accommodation must exist: 
but literally there was none. JThe Peninsula 
generally, although it may be said more of Spain 
than Portugal, abounds in these strange incon¬ 
sistencies. I once stopped at a venta in Anda¬ 
lusia, which not only possessed thf necessaries, 
but many of the comforts of life. Meat and fowls, 
with teh, coffee, and chocolate, formed a* sump¬ 
tuous bill of fare for a Spanish country inn: 
forks abounded, but when I called for a knife, I 
was told that no such implement was kept in the 
house, on a principle of self-preservation. The 
reason given was eminently Spanish; but in fact 
the road was chiefly frequented by smugglers, 
who live well, but alwavs # carry their own knives; 
and this was the*real cause of the deficiency 
The game curious f contradictions are occasion¬ 
ally found in the higher ranks. I remember 
sleeping at the house of a decayed noble, who 
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received me with the utmost hospitality. My 
sleeping apartment was, however, destitute of the 
rift>st common conveniences of life; my bed had 
no curtains, there was not a looking-glass, there 
was not a chair in the room. Such being the 
case, I was surprised, and somewhat amused, at 
seeing a menial, attired in a faded livery of green 
and gold, enter my apartment with much state, 
bearing a basin of massive silver, which he was 
himself compelled to hold, because there was no 
table on which he fcould place that ponderous relic 
of the departed splendour of the house. 

A quarter of a league from Ovar we reached 
the ne plus ultra of abominable inns. 1 had 
divided my journey badly, and often fell in with 
worse accommodation than I should have found if 
I had adhered to the regular posts; and, in this 
instance, I believe, I was the first person above 
the rank of a muleteer whom my friend the inn¬ 
keeper had ever 1 entertained. As 1 arrived late, 
stale bread was my only supper, and straw my 
only bed. Growling dogs < and famished cats 
contested the crumbs that fell from my board, 
and vermin sported around me in lively profusion. 
My seryant Antonio lost the keys of my trunk, 
'and the hiuleteer his way. So closed the night. 

’ On the following day the road was stindy, and 
itoyprogress slow* Soon after 1 veft Ovar, I over¬ 
look a young wo'man, of^great personal attr&c- 
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tions, journeying to Oporto, attended by tliree 
servants. I greeted her, according to the custom 
of the country; and as we were travelling on the 
same road, we naturally felT into a conversation, 
which she kept up with liveliness and spirit. Her 
servants were barefooted; they wefre a red sash, a 
laced jacket with rich sifver buttons, a large hat, 
and ear-rings of solid gold. * The curious mixture 
of familiar dialogue and^ goodnatured authority 
which characterized her intercourse with them re¬ 
vived classical associations, illustrated the simple 
manners of an earlier age, and seamed to realize 
the description of the Grecian dames afhid their 
nandmaids: other circumstances contributed to 
keep up the illusion. Her regular and noble fea¬ 
tures reminded me of those bcautifel models of 
ancient art with which no modern sculpture can 
bear competition. Her costume might, in some 
degree, be considered classical, and was admirably 
adapted to set forth the faultless outline of her 
face. She stopped at a friend's hoyse near Qporto, 
and we separated but w& afterwards renewed 
our acquaintance, and I heard from her own lips 
the story of her life-*-a simple but romantic tale. 
It is but short, for she was still very ytJUng. 

She became Acquainted, at the early ag®^x>£ 
sixtccH, with a young man, only**a few years her 
senior, but greatly her superior in rank. Ac- 
qifeintancc gave birth^to attachment, and the 
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difficulties which prevented theirs union height¬ 
ened that feeling into the most ardent love. Her 
lrver’s family contemplated the possibility of such 
an evqut with dread; but her father encouraged 
their intercourse and the plighted couple met, 
every evening, under the shade of the garden 
fig-tree, and exchanged vows of eternal fidelity. 
The impetuous but lcsolutc attachment of her 
young admirer at length appeared to overcome 
the opposition of his family; and he arrived one 
evening at the trysting place in high Spirits, and 
entertaining sanguine hopes. They spent *a few 
delightful hours in the full enjoyment of recipro¬ 
cal confidence, and separated with the belief that 
they would speedily be united, to part no more ; 
but from that hour they never met again, cither 
in sorrow or in joy. Her lover’s father, anxious 
to avert from his family the disgrace of an un¬ 
equal alliance, had appeared to relent, for the 
purpose of executing his designs with greater 
facility. He had already conferred with the civil 
authorities, and* that* very pight his son was 
arrested, and conveyed to a place of strict con¬ 
finement, where he was seized with an infectious 
fever, of Which he died in a few days, in spite of 
exertion to save him. * 

She married *two years afterwards, anil con¬ 
fessed to me that she was perfectly happy. A 

i ft 

prior attachment sometime continues to exist in 
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a woman’s mini long after marriage; but, except 
in a person of very deeply-rooted affections, rarely 
survives the birth of a cl did: from* that hour th/> 
current of her thoughts beetbmes changed^ new 
duties, new feelings, new hopes arise, to banish 
former regrets, and • 

“ She who lately loveil the best, 

Forgets she loved at all.” 

• 

1 observed in my pretty heroine a striking 
instance of those sudden bursts of quick and 
sensitive feeltng which seem inherent in the 
southern temperament. Although she .spoke of 
T .er first ill-fated lover with calmness, almost with 
indifference, and confessed that she had long 
ceased to regret the difficulties which prevented 
their union: once, as she dwelt upon past 

scenes, ^nd recalled a thousand instances of his 
boyish devotion, her voice changed, her dark 
eyes filled with tears, and her whqjc soul seemed 
to revert, with undiminished affection, to the 
object of her early love. Her dinotion was but 
transient; yet I am convinced that, while it 
lasted, she would have renounced every earthly- 
tie to be restored to him who had begn the first 
to win her affections, and'was then mouldering: in 
the grave. 

As I approached Oporto, the liveliness of the 
national character became very perceptible: the 
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women delighted in jest and repartee, and some* 
times carried their facetious humour to a very 
inconvenient extent, by misdirecting me on my 
road, u Good-nature, however,,, ultimately pre¬ 
vailed, and they always apprized me of the mistake 
into which they had led me after I had proceeded 
a few steps in the wrong direction : but tliis kind 
of raillery, tolerably diverting in the fair sex, was 
positively offensive when practised by the men. 
As I passed through a little village, I saw a 
woman standing 1 in the street, wringing her 
hands, and pouring forth the wildest lamenta¬ 
tions. I inquired into the cause of her grief, and 
heard that thieves had broken into her house 
during her absence. The poor woman suspected 
that she had been robbed of all her little trea¬ 
sure, but had not courage to ascertain the extent 
of her loss. As no saving-banks, or institutions 
of that kind, exist in Portugal, the peasants either 
hoard their earnings in strong boxes, or lay them 
out in purchasing golden trinkets, of which they 
are passionately fond : so thn£ a successful attack 
upon their cottages may deprive them of the little 
store which they have accumulated by years of 
industrious exertion. The handsome ear-rings 
and chains of solid gold, worn by women among 
the lower classes, excited n^y surprise, till I dis¬ 
covered that they regularly imeest their money 
in the acquisition of these ornaments: so that, by 
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an unusual combination, the increase of the famUy 
wealth, and the gratiffeatiqn pf their taste for - 
personal decoration, go hand in hand* and as 
these trinkets arc generally of solid gold, and 
made with little regard to fashionf their value is 
easily ascertained, and they arc converted into 
cash without difficulty. • 

At length I reflehed Oporto, an ancient and 
very picturesque town: tlie streets, with a few 
noble exceptions, arc narrow, and the houses high 
and ornamented with handsome balconies. That 
part of the city which overhangs the Eouro is 
1 „i*ikingly beautiful, the river itself is fine and 
clear, and the banks bold, and partially wooded. 
The concourse of people was so gre#t at Oporto 
when I arrived, that I passed from inn to inn, 
and from one extremity of llie city to the .other, 
without being able to procure an apartment. 
The absence of any furnished lodgings shows the 
little progress which this great city has made in 
some of the most essential Aunfoi^s of life, while 
in other respects it has rapidly advanced in the 
career of civilization. £t length I obtained a bed¬ 
room, though not a sitting-room, at the* house of 
a mulatto, where, # as I entered, a large party, of a 
mixed character, was collecting r&und the table 
d’hote. There w^re two Germans: one seemed* 
well informed, and so, I suspect, was the other;, 
but as be abused me in the Portuguese language. 
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with which he supposed me thoroughly unac- 
, quainted, I wiH not dilate upon his merits. 

1 chanced to sit udxt a mild and intelligent 
!£ngb&l unan, Mr. Waterhouse, who had resided 
many } ears hi Portugal. Tlie conversatiou 
turned on recent events. The retirement of 
Count Saldanlia, the disturbances which followed 
his resignation, the measures -adopted in conse¬ 
quence by Sir Thomas Stubbs, and bis recall from 
the government of Oporto, were circumstances 
whi^h excited the public mind at that timer in a 
very high degree, and were discussed with 
unusual warmth. 
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i 

C jtikt Villa Flor, since that time become Duke 
of Terceira, had assumed the government of 
Oporto a few days before 1 reached that city; 
and, on my arrival, kindly offered me apart¬ 
ments injtiis house, and the use of liis stiyl,— a 
hospitality characteristic of the Portuguese, but 
particularly distinguishing this ggnerous noble, 
whose liberality was proverbial both at Lisbon 
and Oporto. I declined his Dffer ;* but, establish¬ 
ing myself at the neighbouring inn of Ratalha, 
became almost an inmate of his house during 
my long residence at Oporto. His staff con¬ 
sisted of Hon Carlos, brother of the Marqui&,,of 
Eronteira, Major Bernardo Sa, no$r Viscount Sa 
da Bandeira, his broker Narcisso, and Major 
Mendez. He introduced me to the Countess 
Villa Flor, a daughter of the ancient house of 
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LouLg; and descended from the far-famed and 
^^iljustrious lint of the] Metadozas. 

The iAJule family f were originally of British 
Origin, and are said to have sprung from an 
English knight of the name of Rollim, who led 
his vassals to the siege of Lisbon, distinguished 
himself in the service of Alphonso the First, and 
was rewarded by a grant of land, after the cap¬ 
ture of that city. The Countess was only in 
her nineteenth year, and in the first bloom' of 
that uncommon beauty which efrew down the 
applause of *cvcry # Portuguese, and afterwards 
excited the admiration of English society. But 
although the Countess was still so young, she 
had experienced both hardship and danger amid 
the turbulent dissensions of her native country. 
Duriiig the last few years the great had been pecu¬ 
liarly exposed to severe vicissitudes, yet these she 
had encountered with a firmness extraordinary in 
one so young, so delicate, and so little calculated, 
by birth or station, to mix in revolutionary scenes. 
Her childhood had been clouded by the ruthless 
assassination of her noble father; she had after¬ 
wards accompanied her husband to a ' desolate 
prison : she now filled the brilliant position which' 
she was born fo occupy, and was so well fitted to 
grace; but before a year hiad revolved, the star of 
her destiny had declined, and she was again an 
exile from her native land. 
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The military government of Oporto, always an 
important trust, was of vital consequence in the 
actual state of Portugal. Tyro powerful factions, 
at that time disputed the political arena, vipwed 
each other with hatred and suspicion, and threat* 
ened to disturb the tranquillity of*the city. By 
strict impartiality in the discharge of his public' 
duties, and by an equal and well-judged hospi¬ 
tality to men of 5,11 parties, Count Villa Flor 
secured the affection of the inhabitants, and miti¬ 
gated those folds which lay too deep to be eradi¬ 
cated. * The mere circumstance of official rank 
confers great consideration in Portugal ? but in 
the person of Count Villa Flor it was united to 
high birth and previous reputation; and although 
some individuals kept aloof, from pasty feelings, 
the elite of Oporto crowded to his house, and to 
his box at the Opera. In the morning the Count 
and Countess rode out, accompanied by their 
staff; and I frequently joined them in their 
excursions to the beautiful environs of Oporto. 
In the evening I generally fohnd several persons 
assembled at their house ; or if, by chance, there 
was no addition to thg family circle, I was not 
less cordially welcomed, and the hours passed 
away in lively conversations 
That I may not her^tf'ter intercept the thread 
of my narrative^ ^hen it becomes more eventful, 
I will now insert a few remarks on the Portuguese 
character, and «on the nature of Portuguese 
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society premising only that they are somewhat 
premature in this part of my work, as I had not 
termed such Conclusions till after a long residence 
at Lisbon and OpoftS. 

* If I could divest myself of every national 
partiality, and suppose myself an inhabitant of ' 
the other hemisphere? travelling solely for my 
amuseme^, noting*men and iftanncrs, and were 
asked in what country society had attained its 
most polished form, I should say, in Portugal: 
this perfection ef manner is perhaps most appre¬ 
ciated by 4n Englishman, when seen hi that 
portion* of the aristocratic class which has 
adopted in npnor points the refinements of the 
first European society, and has retained the 
spirit, white it has in some\degree dropped the 
exaggerated ceremonial of the otd Portuguese 
courtesy. Portuguese politeness is delightful, 
because it is by no means purely artificial, but 
Hows in a gret.t measure fro# a natural kindliness 
of feeling., 

A Portuguese haS a real repugnance to wound 
the feelings of the humblest individual, and 
sedulously avoids any expression which can pos¬ 
sibly have that effect! ; not only becau e it is ill- 
bred, but because the act of inflicting pain on 
another is disagreeable tcyhimself. A Portuguese, 
possessed.of strong sarcastic talent, will seldom 
direct it, however veiled, against any individual 
present, add will u$e the utmost circumlocution 
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in conveying an Unpleasant truth. EvefSf he be' 
aware that the person |rith,whom he is actually 
conversing is in the act of deceiving him, be 
often disguises hjp knowledge of the fact.-drom 
his apprehension of wounding the feelings of the 
deepiver; or if such a man Ibc too worthless for 
consideration, from the* fear * of grieving his 
kindred” to such an extent is theiiaboliteness 
carried. It may occasionally excecathe proper 
bounds, but still the general influen^g of these 
delicate and* considerate feeling^ is Igghly bene¬ 
ficial tb society, which in Portugal, resembles a 
vessel impelled by a favouring*breeze over a calm 
sea, yet undisturbed by any displeasing inequa¬ 
lity of motion. * 

The restless feeling g0 often peSfccptible in 
English society hardly exists in Portugal: there 
are no ar&ent aspirations after fashion; there is 
little prepared wit hi Portuguese society, and no 
one talks for the nf&e purpose of # producing an 
effect, but simply because his natural taste leads 
him to take an acti^ part m conversation. In 
spite of manners apparently artificial, society is 
more unaffected in Portugal than superficial ob¬ 
servers would at first suppose. Dandyism is un¬ 
known among their men^tud coquetry, so com- 
mom among Spanish /omen, is little in vogue 
among the fair Portuguese. They do not pos¬ 
sess, to the same extent, the heady passions and 
romantic feelings of their beautiful Neighbours, 
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but thiy are softer, more tractile, and equally 
affectionate. Even f when they err, the aber- 
"rations of a'marriod Portuguese never spring 
fromJashion or capftie, seldom from vanity, and, 
‘however culpable, are always the result of real 
preference. * 

Certainly, with some'exceptions, the women arc 
not highly educated; they feel little interest in 
general subjects, and consequently have little 
general conversation. A stranger may at first 

draw an unfavourable -inference as to their natu- 

' * 

ral powers, because he has few subjects in Common 
with them; but when once received into their 
circle, acquainted with their friends, and initiated 
in the little intrigues that are constantly playing 
along the*'surface of society, he becomes de¬ 
lighted with their liveliness, wit, and ready per¬ 
ception of character. The best society it( England 
is perhaps the best in the world, because it com* 
bines civilization of manner with cultivation of 
mind; but, without reference to intellectual cul • 
ture, the last •’finish of polished breeding distin¬ 
guishes, perhaps in a still greater degree, the 
higher orders of Portugal. 1 speak only of the 
higher Orders, for tWrtr superiority of manner over 
the middling classes^ ; s more strongly masked 
than even irP England. V There is little. r -p^c^pf 
tible difference of manner between the different 

it - 

grades of society in Paris; but though this uni¬ 
formity pfbvails ip revolutionized, it* was, I 
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suspect, unknown to refined and aristocratic 
France. 

This characteristic politffacss of the Portu¬ 
guese does not 1 

“ .. — only play 

Through life’s more cultured paths, and charm the way,” 

■ 

tt 

but Ihe kindliness of heart from which it flows 
extends to all classes and affects all relations: it 
appears in the intercourse of the higher with the 
’Viiddling and lower orders, and softens the natu¬ 
ral jealousy arvsing from the distinctions of rank. 
An English gentleman, unprovided at the mo¬ 
ment with money, sends a beggar to the devil: 
'he Sovereign of Portugal calls him his brother, 
and regrets that he has nothing to offer him. 
Such details may appear trivial, but are really 
important; because these gentle and considerate 
manners Tiave promoted a kindly feeling in the' 
people towards their superiors, and have greatly 
contributed to mitigate the bitter sense of actual 
privation. The pride of the Portuguese Fidalgos 
is chiefly directed against each other, and usually 
relates to tlieir family alliances. A Puritano or 
Fidalgo, who traces a purelv noble descent from 
the earliest times, is support to form an unequal 
alliance when he unites himself to the scion of any 
housd^ however illustrious, if not also a Puritano 
by descent. The higher will not ally themselves 
to the inferior nobles, and these agaip will form 

E 
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bo connexion with the commonllty; but prece¬ 
dency of ranlya occasionflly superseded in public 
opinion by antient byth; and some untitled fa¬ 
milial have constantly refuse^ to marry into the 
houses of particular Grandees, because their own 
descent is unquestionably more antient, and there¬ 
fore considered more illustrious. 

If the nobles are kindly disposed, the people 
are, generally speaking, extremely loyal, little in- 
dined to violence, easily led, susceptible of kind¬ 
ness, and patient under many privations: their 
virtues flow flrom their native goodness of* dispo¬ 
sition, their vices are, in some degree, attributable 
to the system under which they have lived. The 
overwhelming extent of the regal prerogative, 
which coufd deprive llie highest noble of his 
birthright by an exertion of power,—and the cor¬ 
rupt administration of justice, which could impo¬ 
verish its victim by an act of law,—are abuses 
which, in the towns at least, gave rise to habits 
of refined dissimulation as the only safeguard 
against powerful oppression In England, during 
the reign of Henry VIII., when the dispensation 
of justice was venal, and the power of the execu¬ 
tive practically uncontrolled, the degradation of 
the national character \\ as strongly manifested in 
th$» corruption of our juries and the servility of 
our parliaments. In those prostituted assemblies 
neither unoffending innocence nor undoubted in- 
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tegrity were of any avail against the royal plea¬ 
sure ; and the popularflforms, whi^h should have 
guarded the popular liberties, became only an 
additional engine,, of tyranny in the hands 4>f an 
oppressive sovereign. Even in Sir Robert Wal¬ 
pole’s time, when the science of government had 
undergone a total change, when influence had 
superseded prerogative, the political honesty of 
public men was at a low *ebb indeed: a century 
of good laws and settled government have gra¬ 
dually raised the British character to its present 
standard: it only improved with «the improve¬ 
ment of our institutions; and I know not why 
ihe Portuguese, who naturally possess so many 
excellent qualities, should not attain the same 
moral elevation under an ameliorated govern¬ 
ment. 

But 1 am far from thinking that the policy 
pursued after Don Pedro’s triumphant return to 
Lisbon, in 1834, was calculated to effect an im¬ 


provement in the character of the people. A 
government that owefs its existence'to the popular 
principle must not trench upon the popular pre¬ 
judices of the nation; a*government that professes 
to raise the standard of thdnational morality, and 
to inculcate better and lngher principles of action, 
must itself be strictly ^just; but neither justice 
nor policy were consulted when the privileges of 


the Peers were invaded, when the convents were 

• • - 

E 2 
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desecrated, and when those sacred stipulations 
were violated, which <pre{snded to secure to the 
dispossessed monks a^pension for life. The cruel 
treafment of the priesthood has exercised a most 
unfavourable influence on the character of the 
peasantry: that unsophisticated peasantry, which 
possessed many of the noble qualities without the 
sanguinary spirit of* the Spaniard, and were, till 
recently, a loyal and contented race, have become 
generally disaffected to the government; and, 
outraged by the* injuries inflicted upon a Church 
they love and revere, are, even now, in some 
parts of the country, armed against the crown; 
are living by a system of rapine, from which they 
would have lately shrunk with horror; and, con¬ 
trary to afi their previous habits, are feeding 
upon the life-blood of their country. 

Before I pass on to other scenes, 1 must take 
this opportunity of returning my best thanks to 
Mr. Crispin, the British Consul at Oporto, who 
hospitably offered me apartments at his house, and 
showed me every attention' during my residence 
hi that city; to my banker, Mr. Kingston, and to 
the gentlemen of thc^Fact'ory, of whose civilities I 
am highly sensible :\to my friend Mr. Whitely, 
the Chaplain pf Oporto-, a gentleman of great and 
varied talent, I am peculiarly indebted, not only 
for the pleasant hours which I Spent in his society, 
hut for many valuable facts connected with the 
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state of Portugal, which he communicated to mb 
during our frequent rainblGs in the neighbour* m 
hood. 

On the 12tli of October, the anniversary of 
Don Pedro’s birth, Count Villa JFlor reviewed 
the troops, who were well.equipped, w ent through 
their evolutions admirably, and received thej^fe- 
nounccment of the-charter with loud “ Vivas!” I 
put on my uniform of the Somersetshire yeo¬ 
manry, and # accompanied him to^ the field, where 
I observed to* one of the officers, " These regi¬ 
ments arc well affected to the^Emp6ror.”. " Yes,” 
h ■ replied, “ but will they send forth these loyal 
shouts when another year brings round another 

12th of October ?” At that moment the standard 

♦ 

happened to fall. This omen is not propitious 
to your qfuse,” I replied, laughingly. Before a 
year had elapsed, the officers then present were 
dispersed, their gallant chief ceiled, and the 
constitution had ceased to exist. In the evening 
Count Villa Flor gave a grand® dinner to the 
officers, the Colonels of militias, the judges, and 
the deputies. He proposed Don Pedro's health, 
and afterwards that of the King of Gre$t Britain 
and Ireland, a toast whi^i was drunk with ap¬ 
plause, and for which Iyrctumed thanks. 

The opera box was Crowded to excess on that 
night, although many of the leading Miguelites, 
or Corcundas, ^s they were then failed, were 
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absent. When Count Villa Flor again pro* 
-jposed Don Pedro, the audience stood up, and a 
scene of stormy ent]i\isiasm ensued; the shouts 
\gere repeated again and again ‘by the men, and 
the fair sex leant over the boxes, waving their 
white handkerchiefs in, toketf* of their zealous 
adherence to the cau$e of their Imperial master. 

1 was Tather amused at heaving, on my return 
to the inn, that I had been the subject of several 
bets during the day. As my uniforp was of a 
different colour from the Portuguese, ancj hap¬ 
pened t(*be vbry conspicuous, my appearance on 
the field excited surprise. I was not a native it 
was clear; the country of my birth, in conse¬ 
quence, became a matter of debate among some 
idlers, and several bets were made on the sub¬ 
ject. Spain was taken against the field J)y niai^r; 
who called at the inn where I resided to ascertain 
the point, and returned to their respective homes 
very wrathful with the. guiltless object of their 
unsuccessful wager. * 

The vintage was now commencing, and as I 
had long intended to explore the wine district, 
which appears to its greatest advantage during 
that season, I quitted N^porto. * Count Villa Flor 
gave me letters to the tlovemor of the district, 
and to the principal persons in the northern 
provinces, and my friend Major Bernardo 
accompanied me a little way on my journey. 
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Tills young officer^ who has since risen to high, 
distinction, was even fhen* remarkable for the 
extent of his information and the dpcision of 0 
his character; the most useful quality a mad can 
possess in unsettled times*. Distinguished for 
his* gallant exertions in the civil war which had 
desolated the Trazos Montes, his conduct in the 
following year prqvcd that the same high spirit 
had not forsaken him under adverse circum¬ 
stances. Our friendship was formed at Oporto, 
and confirmed at Lisbon; and *1 shall hereafter 
allude to a curious and somewhat •romantic ad¬ 
venture which occurred at a later period, and in 
which wc were both engaged. 

On leaving Oporto, I rode on through a 
valley, abounding in corn and wild grapes, to 
Penaficl, a town of some consideration, which 
gives its name to the Count of Penafiel, SC Peer 
of the realm. The commandcries enjoyed by • 
this noble were annexed in perpetuity to his 
house, an unusual deviation from the general 
practice. On the following morning I observed 
several blocks of granite on one of the heights 
above the road; and" froiq their situation, and 
from the regularity of th^& position, 1 conceive 
them to be the remains pi some antient structure 
resembling our Druid&al temples.' 

Passing a large block of stone, upon which 

9 * IV is now Minuter of Marine.^ , 
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a mitre was rudely carved to mark the boundary 
of some convent lands, Kl struck across a wild 
mountain-^ract. There I beheld a natural exhi¬ 
bition of the most awful kind. * The extreme and 
long-continued heat that prevailed in Portugal 
during the summer of 1827* was, I believe, 
almost unparalleled : the vines were everywhere 
injured, in some places destroyed, and the agri¬ 
culture had universally suffered ; but during the 
last two days an evident change had taken place, 
the weather was "becoming more temperate, and 
clouds of a leaden hue were gradually collecting 
from all points of tfie horizon. They must have 
concentrated their strength during the night of 
the 26th, for on the following morning the sky 
resembled a great sea of ink; deep black masses 
overhung our heads, gradually sinking lower and 
lower, and a faint moaning wind alone inter¬ 
rupted the heavy repose that had settled upon 
the face of the earth. At length the storm 
burst; not ushered in by any light showers, 
not even by any warning-drops, but descending 
at once and vertically, in sheets of water, as if 
hurled by an offended^ God'against a world which 
he had resolved to submerge again. 

I had never seen so floxe a conflict of the ele¬ 
ments. Those 1 hills, a fewxninutes before so des¬ 
titute of water that I should Slave hailed with 
pleasure the most trifling rill, now resounded 
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with the roar of fc thousand torrents rushing 
impetuously into the valley ;* and my path, which . 
led along a natural channqf.between two rocks, 
at once became the main artery that received 
these tributary streams. As the water was rising 
fast, and every moment assumed more the cha¬ 
racter of a raging torrent^ I endeavoured to 
escape from its vortex by turning my mule and 
retracing my steps ; but the strength of the 

current and the terror of the animal, when re- 

• • 

quired # to stem it, rendered this manoeuvre im¬ 
practicable, and I was therefore obliged to con¬ 
tinue my amphibious journey till I found an 
outlet. 

Having extricated myself from this master- 
flood, 1 became involved with the lesser streams, 
that, darling around me, tumbling from^ crag 
to crag, and crossing each other in all directions, 
presented a magnificent scene of uproar and con¬ 
fusion. I called to the\piulctecr and Antonio, 
who had lingered in the fear, Co warn them 
from the main channel, which might have been 
dangerous to them, and would probably have 
been fatal to the loaded mules, but my shouts 
were drowned in, the voice of many waters. 
Some of our luggage y&s carried^ off, and had 
the inundation continued we must have lost the 
whole ; but fortunately the sky relented, in 
mercy to a country which had so loj^g withered - 

* B 3 
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Utlder its burning eye, and Was now visited by 
* still more tremendous infliction. 

I entered the inn* at Amarante in a doleful 
plight, and creeping into a corner by th$ kitchen - 
fire fell fast asleep; in little more than an hour 
the muleteer made his appearance. After a rea¬ 
sonable interval I fished to renew my journey, 
but the outcry was so greats that I gave way 
to public opinion, which assailed me in the shape 
of soaked and mutinous domestics. 

Speaking of natural exhibitions, a fall of locusts 
is, beyqjid all comparison, the most awful I have 
ever seen, and I may perhaps be excused for di¬ 
gressing from the immediate thread of my narra¬ 
tive to give my readers some account of that 
dreadful scourge, which is considered in eastern 
and southern countries the most unfailing mani¬ 
festation of the wrath of God. Travelling along 
the western roast of Africa, I once beheld this 
terrible infliction. Thf.se creatures fell in thou¬ 
sands and tcri thousands around us and upon us, 
on the sands along which ^we were riding, and 
on the sea that was beating at our feet: yet wo 
were reproved from, their most oppressive in¬ 
fluence ; for a few hundred yjards to our right, 
darkening ttya air, th^great innumerable host 
name on slowly and steadily, advancing in a direct 
line and in a mighty moving e&uttin. The Ml of 
-locusts from this central column was so grett. 
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that when a cow, directly under the line of flight, 
attempting ineffectually to l^raze in the field, ap¬ 
proached licr moutli to the # grass, these rose im¬ 
mediately so dense a swarm that her head w3jS 
for the moment almost concealed fipm sight; and 
as* she moved athng, bewildered by this worse 
than Egyptian plague, clouds of locusts rose up 
under her feet, 'risible even at a distance, as 
clouds of dust when set im motion by the wind on 
a stormy day. At the extremity of the field I 
saw the husbandmen bending over their staffs, 
and gazing with hopeless eyes upoft that host of 
c?ath which swept like a destroying angel over 
the land, and consigned to ruin all the prospects 
,ef the year; for wherever that column winged its 
flight, beneath its withering influence the golden 
glories the harvest perished, and the leafy 
honours of the forest disappeared. There stood 
those ruined men, silent and mqjionless, over¬ 
whelmed with the mag^tude of their calamity, 
yet conscious of their utter kiabilify to control it; 
while, farther on, where some woodland lay in the 
immediate line of the advancing column, heath 
set on fire, and trees kindling into a b^pze, testi¬ 
fied the general horror of a visitation which the 
ill-fated inhabitants endeavoured t$ avert by such 
a frightful remedy. They believed that the smoke 
arising from the*burning forest, and ascending 
into the air, woi^Ld impede the direct jparch of the 
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Column, throw it into confusion, drive the locusta 
jbut to sea, and thud deliver the country from 
their desolating presence. 

• It was an awful, and indeed a painful scene, 
and I shall neper forget it. Yet, perhaps, there 
was not one of those whoso blighted fortunes, I 
then commiserated who. would not have consi¬ 
dered my assassination well ,pleasing to their 
God, and few, perhaps*-who would have scrupled 
to attack me, as a Christian dog, if I had been 
unarmed and unattended by a trusty band. 

I was,,now detained for the rest of the day at 
Amarante, a town so called from the flower of 
that name, after the poetical fashion of the land. 
To beguile the time I visited an officer for whom 
I had letters, and found him playing at cards in 
a miserable apartment; he offered to slipw me the 
“lions,” and we ascended together a neighbouring 
hill. In the valley below there had been some hard 
fighting between the Imperialists under Count 
Villa Flor, and the^Miguelites commanded by 
Don Antonio Silveira, who were finally routed and 
driven back to the western wilds of the Trazos 
Montes. Traces of the conflict were still visible 
on the surrounding buildings and in the broken 
windows of an»adj oining Convent, where I visited 
the monks, who showed Inc the interior of the 
edifice. Their gardens, striking only from some 
fine light-coloured cedar frees, wci;c neglected, and 
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many parts of the •building were in a miserably 
dilapidated state; but !hc ffiars pleaded in excuse 
their diminished revenues, 'and said they had in 
consequence greatly reduced their numbers, ^rom 
the windows of a monk's cell we enjoyed a magni¬ 
ficent view of the mountains, covered with wood, 
sloping down to the Tamega, a noble stream. In 
the evening we adjourned to the house of Dom 
Tavera. I le was a fine old noble, and had two 
daughters, both agreeable, and one very pretty; 
the youngest* sang some of her native melodies 
with taste and feeling. She observed, arclily, that 
‘he could not speak French*; but I suspect she 
only feigned ignorance Apr the purpose of hearing 
f my Portuguese, which was a ludicrous mixture of 
the two Peninsular languages. Shewas lively and 
amusing and asked me many questions about 
English society. 

On thq 28th I began the ascent^ of the Maron,* 


accompanied by the Cornel, my friend of the pre¬ 
vious day, and an escort, $ necessary precaution 
against the last insurgent Guerilla, still lingering 
amongst Hie recesses of that savage pass. At 
the end of the iirsf stage, a soldier gave the 
Colonel a list of the rebels, by which il appeared 
that a priest commantjed the troop, with a sur¬ 
geon for his lieutenant, who officiated in a double 
capacity, and dispensed his blows and bis medi¬ 
cines with equal success. When we had readied 
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a considerable height the Colonel’s horse became 
suddenly averse to aeny turther prolongation of 
the journey, and after*some unequivocal symptoms 

of dissatisfaction, turned round and trotted back 

• 

with his mastey. 

1 was now entering the Trazos Montes, a pro¬ 
vince inhabited by a very peculiar people, restless, 

•r • 

intrepid, and aspiring, the only, part of the native 
population which has retained its original cha¬ 
racter, unaffected by the lapse of centuries; a 

« 1 # 
fine manly race, possessing the savage virtues in 

perfection, the* first to act, and the last to submit: 
they are the Catalans of Portugal. The spirit of 
the age has respected their mountain barriers, no 
modern refinements have enfeebled their native, 
hardihood, and they still differ in manners, feeling, 
and even in external appearance, from their coun¬ 
trymen, and from the rest of the European cot ^ 
‘nranity. Thejgreat insurrection, then # recently 
appeased, had originate^ partly in a real affec¬ 
tion for the antient system, and partly in a spirit 
of exaggerated attachment toHhe Silveira family: 
so deep was their devotion to that ill-fated house, 
that those priests whex, were 'opposed to the revolt 
could not restrain their excited parishioners, over 
whose minds their slightest word had generally 
the force of law. Yet the Marquis de Chaves, 
the chief of the Silveiras, was dot a man of very 
vigorous intellect; but his father had been em&» 
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nently loved and respited throughout the pro** 
vinee, and he succeeded fo the Jfereditary in-. 
fluence. The people had JP^een undoubtedly im¬ 
pelled by the most genuine enthusiasm, ana thqy 
fought under the banner of that chivalrous house 
with a gallantry which .claimed the praise, and 
obtained the respect, of every candid opponent. 
The prevailing spirit was still decidedly hostile 
to the constitution, and they were writhing under 
a sense of recent defeat and actual humiliation; 
but these feelings had been greatly mitigated by 
the wise and humane policy of the Conquerors. 

During the Catalan Revolution in 1822, the 
laurels of the Spanish Constitutionalists were 
soiled in blood, not in the blood of men fairly 
slain on the field of battle, but massacred coldly 
and dejjberatcly after the victory had been ob¬ 
tained ; massacred because they had fought for 
that falling monarchy which frojp their earliest* 
years they had been flight to Tevere, because 
they had struggled to maintain ^privileges inhe- 
rited from their ancestors, and abrogated with an 
insolent disregard to the feelings of a whole po¬ 
pulation ; but more than all, because^ as sons of 
Catalonia, they would not tamely permit the ex¬ 
tinction of her cherished name, wfyich the Spanish 
Cortes, those foes to every great and ancient re¬ 
collection, would have blotted out of the map of 
Spain., Butin Portugal theConstitutional leaden 
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of£§27 remembered, even in the hour of triumph*: 
that their defeated opponents were fellow-counr 
trytpen and brothers. ' 

I Had now almost ascended the Maron: the 

m ' ' 

surrounding heights were bold and bleak, and 
partially seen through the mists,that were rapidly 
hurrying over them. These mountains arc com¬ 
posed of granite, and their summits wholly desti¬ 
tute of trees: the vegetation, at all times scanty, 
had been so completely burnt by a recent fire, 
that the ground was black for many miles, a 
circumstance which increased the natural gloom 
of the scene, and invested the mountain with 
an awful and almost funereal character. The 
Trazps Montes is still the favorite land of the 
Valentoines, a race of men that have much de¬ 
clined in numbers. These Valentoines are bravos 
inhabiting the wildest parts of the country, known 
to each other by certain signs, and to the neigh¬ 
bourhood by their fearfujp reputation: they style 
themselves redressers cf wrongs, and some indeed 
are honourable, though misguided spirits, acting 
in defiance .of law, yet true to an erroneous system 
of imagined right. Put the majority have dege¬ 
nerated into common ruffians, whose pride is to 
perform any feat however hazardous, and execute 
any crime, however heinous, with greater spirit 
and > address than other men. Tn parts of the 
Tsazos Montes they form almost a separate classy 
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and defeat the ends of justice by terrifying wit-* ' 
nesses and intimidating or Corrupting the' local 
authorities. Fidelity to th^ir employers isjper,-* 
haps their only redeeming virtue. These bravos 
were formerly dependant on certaii*nobles, whose 
mandates they fulfilled with a devotion bordering 
upon heroism, and in return enjoyed their counte¬ 
nance and support.* The extent to which a noble 
could protect them was long considered a fair cri¬ 
terion of his personal influence; # and the number 
attached to the service of his house was a point 
of honour jealously observed. Thfe system pre¬ 
vailed in the Trazos Montes *and in parts of ‘the 
Entre Minho; and although the altered man¬ 
ners of the age and the improved character of 

• * ^3 

the provincial nobles have dissolved that sys¬ 
tematic connexion, there still exists a strong 
feeling of protection on one hand, and attachment 
on the other. # 

In these wild distri<\s the stately manners 
which characterized the nebility’of the feudal 
world are still sometimes retained among the 
families of the great. I have said that a strong 
feeling of vassalage exists hi their defendants; 
a haughty sense of superior birth divides these 
nobles from the rest of society even in the 
bosom of their own families, and where their 
nearest affectiomf are engaged, a solemn and 
somewhat unbepding spirit marks their social 
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habits; indeed, where ihp old 1 ancestral forms are 
kept up in their ancient rigour, the children of 
the housor inhabit separate apartments in the dis¬ 
tant wings of the old rambling mansion, and, long 
after the period of adolescence has elapsed, re¬ 
ceive on bended knees the blessings of their 
parents: they are not permitted to take their 
meals at the same board with* their parents, and 
must not, in their presence, remain uncovered, or 
even sit down without express permission. But 
although the familiar habits of modern life have 
not invaded those ancient and patriarchal halls, 
still, where those forms, the legacy of a primitive 
and wholly different age, arc thus inflexibly main¬ 
tained, it may be observed that the essence of 
the old Portuguese honour is, generally speaking, 
preserved equally inviolate, and the ^lightest 
falsehood or deceit is held in generous disdain. 

But however strict the forms occasionally main¬ 
tained, in these antiqij&tcd establishments, be¬ 
tween parent and cflild, a graduated subordina¬ 
tion of respect appears to pervade the household; 
a similar homage is exacted by the children from 
those beneath them, and a similar state observed. 
In many great families, the young lady of the 
house, even when she merely goes out to take the 
air, is preceded by the Escudciro, or shield bearer 
of the family; though he now no longer carries 
the Bhield, but only walks a few paces in advance 
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of his charge, "with ft so^tan and measured step, 
bareheaded, and holding his hat humbly in his 
hand. These shield-bearer^. attached* to noble 

« 4 

families, were formerly, like our ancient esquires* 
gentlemen *by birth, though for the most part 
greatly reduced in circumstances. 

From the highest point of Jthc Maron I looked 
over successive ranges of hills, divided by rich 
intervening valleys, which, tn consequence of their 
great cleva^on, retained a verdure truly refresh¬ 
ing to eyes fatigued by gazing on parched and 
withered scenery. I entered Villa Ideal towards 
C' ening, and was hospitably received by the Go¬ 
vernor. After a sumptuous breakfast at his palace 
on the following morning, I to^k leave, and ac¬ 
companied the Juiz de Fora to hisliouse, where 
he showed me a blood-stained dagger, just taken 
from a peasant,; and said that four assassina¬ 
tions had been committed during tjie last month 
within the narrow limits Xf^his jurisdiction. 

Murders are of frequent dccurreifbe throughout 
the Trazos Montes, and particularly in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Lamcgo; but there, in a great mea¬ 
sure, they result from circumstances unconnected 
with the lawless habits of the native population. < 
Swarms of labourers repair from the^ different pro¬ 
vinces to the banks of the Douro, during the sum¬ 
mer, induced by tie immense demand for labour 
which exists dining that season in the wine-di|K 
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tfict; and amongst them many individuals pro* 
Scribed by the law firfd safety, and, residing ehiefly 
in scattered huts, $re seldom inspected by the 
leeai managers. * * 

I continued my journey, accompanied by the 
Juiz: we stopped at the house of a substantial 
farmer, who offered us grapes, wine, and all kinds 
of refreshment. The daughter cast many affec¬ 
tionate glances on the (.young magistrate, and her 
parents were evidently elated by the distinction 
which his visit was supposed to' confer on the 
family. I srfW here, for the first time, the labo¬ 
rious process that>£akes place before the juice of 
the grape is converted into the rich beverage it * 
afterwards becomes: the grapes are first trodden 
' underfoot, and then pressed by a large beam 
. tightened by a screw, till the fruit is completely 
crushed; after which the wine is phured into 
great casks, where it is left to ferment, and 
two or three months subsequently the necessary 
quantity of bVandy 4§* infused. Meanwhile the 
lees of the grape are collected and steeped in 
water, and being again subjected to the pressure 
of the beam, give out a light/feeble-wine, gene- 
* rally sold to the lower orders. The lees them¬ 
selves are given to pigs, or applied as manure to 
the fields. 

The grapes were lying in c heaps ; within an 
enclosed space near the farmer's t house, and seve* 
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red Gallicians were oarefully treading them down: 
from six m the morning rill twelve at night these 
poor men continue immersed^ up to the, knees in 
the cold juice, and receive a very low remmfera- 
tion when tiieir comfortless task is accomplished; 
yetdhey submit without a murmur to their cheer¬ 
less lot, are grateful for any mark of kindness, 
and beguile the tedious hours by singing in 
concert a 'ow, plaintive,. and affecting hymn. 
Gallicians are always employed in this stage of 
the process, foe the lively Portuguese cannot en¬ 
dure such painful and continued exertion; indeed 
they consider the patience *of their humbler 
neighbours allied to stupidity,—regard them with 
contempt, and confidently assort that God Al¬ 
mighty first made men and then traliicians. Dr. 
Buckland would have told them that if they 
could substantiate this assertion, every analogical 
inference would tend to prove that the Gallicians, 
contemned of man indeed, are not the most 
despised of God. - ° 

Here the Juiz took leave, but desired a guard 
to escort me, as, he said, the peasants were exas¬ 
perated against the English. The prosperity of 
the peasantry of these districts is so much con¬ 
nected with that of the Wine Company of Oporto 
that I was not surprised at the existence of a 
very hostile feeling towards the charter, and con¬ 
sequently towards the country which had sent 
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troops to support it. I mixed, however, very 
genop&Uy witjh the peasants, but never perceived 
tljtihe sligl^eat disposition to molest me. As I 
approached Begoa 1 deviated, from the highway 

f* 

and rode across a narrow mule-track. <• The scene 
was lively; the sun was setting over fields purple 
with the vine; and groups of vintagers, gaily 
dressed, were gathering the grapes, and singing 
the vintage song. „ 

* On the following morning I visited the great 
warehouse of the Company, then fiildd with casks 
of brandy, and was told that seven pipes of wine 
are often distilled' to produce a single pipe of 
that spirit. At two o'clock I dined with the Ca¬ 
pstan Mor.- Besides .his family circle, consisting 
u of a wife, a Si&ftr, a pretty daughter, about seven¬ 
teen years of age, and several younger children, 
Senhor Macarao, an intelligent young* naan, was 
present, accompanied by a gentlemah who bad 
' published some humorous poetry, and was very 
religious, very entertaining, very flighty, and 
very peculiar. * During diniter I had twice par¬ 
taken of a dish of rice, and afterwards found, 
with some surprise,* that *an act so trivial, and 
so wholly unpremeditated, had given me a sin¬ 
gular degree^of popularity among this amiable 
and simple party: it was considered a mark of 
deference to Portuguese tasteS, and an adoption 
of Portuguese habits, and this^ notion was pe- 
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culiarly gratifying t° their national feeUng^i#^ 
sure to conciliate their £ffectioii& . *****'.. \ 

In the evening I adjourned to thft^ ho*nse of 
Senhor Ferreira* a gentleihan of large fortune, 
vho received me with the utmost hospitality* He 
had* in many respects* adopted English customs; 
much of his furniture was English* and the china 
in his house was of British manufacture, and most 
costly. I slept there; and,on the following day 
rode to Lamego* accompanied by Scnhor Anto- 
nino* his son*'* a quick and lively boy* and Mr. 
Carey/his tutor* a gentleman of theoCatholic per¬ 
suasion. We crossed the Doairo* and leaving the 
Trazos Montes* entered Beira* where we found 
the road good but billy* and the mountains on 
each side covered with vines in^Be highest state :■ 
of cultivation. We stopped at the house of a 
young noble* who informed us of King Ferdi¬ 
nand's departure for Catalonia. He had a clever* 
and the world said* a pretty sister* but* as she 
would not indulge my curiosity 4>y appearing, 
we rode on with liille delay* through a heavy 
shower* to Lamego, and alighted at the house of 
Senhor Joaquim de Castro da Fonseca c Sousa* 
a noble of antient family* and father of Senhor 
Macarao, the young man whom I dined with on 
the preceding day. 

We were sho\£n into a well-furnished apart¬ 
ment* wWe J found* with et^ual joy end surprise. 
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a comfortable fire-place, and that greatest of 
earthly blessings in fireless land, a fire. From 
an open window I looked out upon a little garden, 
divided into numberless partejrres and gaily de¬ 
corated with flowers. 1 saw a fine Mimosa grow¬ 
ing in the open air, some specimens of t^e large- 
leaved Catalpa, and of the dark-coloured Medron- 
heiro, from the fruit of which a weak kind of 
brandy is extracted. 

Senbor Joaquim was absent when we first ar- 
rived, but soon afterwards appeared. He had 
passed the meridian of life, but evident traces of 
manly beauty were still discernible. He was a 
man who at once enlisted every prepossession in 
his favour, and whose countenance might be con¬ 
sidered an index to his character, for it was im¬ 
possible to observe the expression of his mild 
intelligent eye without being convinced that it 
could only emanate from a candid and honourable 

mind; nor could 1 heat* him speak without feel- 

• 

ing at once that he 1 ? A lived in the best society. 

We were joined by the family priest at dinner, 
about four o'clock; for in consequence of the con¬ 
nexion which has 30 long existed between the 
British and the Portuguese inhabitants of the 
wine-district, the dinner is often here served up 
at a later hour than in other parts of the king* 
dom. On re-entering the drawing-room I saw a 
blazing fire; a handsome Newfoundland dog> 
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and a pug, somnolent ^upon the hearth. This 
complication of delights transported me to Eng¬ 
land, and I would hardly lyive exchanged pug, 
fire, and my arm t^iair, for file ruins of Palmyra. 

We retired early to rest. My foom was spa¬ 
cious, and had a fireplace, which, generally speak¬ 
ing, is in Portugal a proof of great antiquity, 
as fireplaces, since .disused, were common among 
the Portn^, icse in the qjirly days of the mO' 
narchy. I did not sleep immediately, but lay 
for a long 1ii»e surveying my apartment by the 
light of the lamp. Every object spoke of antient 
d ‘scent, and revived that train of association so 


dear to an Englishman, and so early impressed 
on his mind. The walls were |iung round with 
portraits of the old chiefs of tlieTBousc : the bed, 
formerly reserved for state occasions, was lofty, 
hung witiTcrimson silk, and constructed after the 


solid fashion of other times; even Jhc fire- 
bore the impress of a convivial age, and might 



have accommodated a largeeirclc artmnd its a\ lplc 
hearth. • 


After breakfast, on the following day, we 
walked round Senhor* Joaquim's grounds, and 
then explored the town of Lamcgo, whicli is very 
antient, full of picturesque beauties^ and old re¬ 
mains of art. Fragments of capitals are half 
buried in walls confjparatively modern; and arches 
now a lead into the dwelling^ of the poor, which 

F 
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once formed a noble entrance to bouses belonging 
to Christians or Mbors of distinction; for the 
Christian?, at one period, imitated the Oriental 
architecture so closely, that it js often difficult to 
discriminate between their respective buildings. 
The balconies and wooden frame-work around 
the windows arc beautifully carved in Moorish 
taste, the balustrades twisted* and the lattices 
richly ornamented The houses are high and 
overhanging, and the streets narrow; but this 
very want of breadth heightens the picturesque 
effect. * 

His Excellency 4ed me to an antient church, 
where the Portuguese Estates, the memorable 
Cortes of Lamego, are said to have met for the 
first time. IN ear the door is an iron cross, cut in 
the form generally used by the Templars, and 
this has induced a belief that the building was 
once attached to that order. The exterior has 
been whitewashed, and the effect in consequence 
greatly injured. The* interior derives interest 
solely from its antiquity, aird its great historical 
recollections, but is so confined, that the number 
of persons assembled in cortcs must have been 
extremely limited. 

Senhor Joaquim then led us to the site of an 
old church, under the belief that it still existed, 
but the proprietor, to his etetnal disgrace be it 
said, had recently erased every vestige of the old 
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fabric: it was, howeve^ grateful to see the pa¬ 
triotic sorrow which tills Venerable noble dis* 
played when he discovered tjiat one o£ the most 
curious and most antient monuments of the fiing; 
dom had "U?en destroyed. • 

The old walls of the town are partially pre¬ 
served : there is a tine Saracenic tower, and a 
magnificent reservoir of water. 

Senhor Antonino and Mr. Carey were becoming 
anxious to return to ltegoa, as we were engaged 
to dine with Senhor Ferreira; and Senhor Joa- 
quim offering to accompany us, we* now retraced 
c ir steps As we passed through the town I 
was much impressed by the respect and affec¬ 
tion with which all classes <^emed to regard 

1 41 

this popular noble, for he was greeted univer¬ 
sally, and individuals seemed gratified whenever 
he addressed them, and this was evidently not 
that homage which tlie % poor “ he%rt would fain * 
deny but dare not” but tlie genuine expression of 
sincere attachment. The people e$e often fond of 
their resident Fidalgos, and especially of those 

whose names have been handed down from father 

• _ 

to son for many generations? The jealousy with 
which they are sojnetimes, view d prevails chiefly 
among the middling classes. a 

Senhor Joaquim took leave of us at Regoa, 
and we repaired £o the house of Senhor Ferreira, 
where we diaed % My entertaining friend the Foot 

*2 
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waft one of the patty, apd expatiated freely* on 
general subjects, but retreated with a ludicrous 
degree of circumspection from any topics which 
bore, however distantly, on public affairs. His 
conversation v as peculiar, and characteristic of a 
state of society in which a general earnestness 
and community of feeling prevails on religious 
subjects, and where, in consequence, religion not 
unfrequently gives a strong colouring to the con¬ 
versation of the hour. His wit was mingled with 
a devotion bordering upon melancholy; gay and 
sparkliqg in ‘ conversation, even to excess, his 
most brilliant sallies were generally concluded by 
some quaint and saddening allusion to the insta¬ 
bility of human.’ife. I will relate one out of 
many instances of this peculiar habit of mind. 
A guest observed to him, “ This English Fidalgo 
-will soon return to Lisbon, and may perhaps have 
an opportunity of expressing your wishes on a 
certain subject to the Government.” He laughed, 
and made sonyi rather jocular reply; then, sud¬ 
denly checking himself, sai<£ with the sirongest 
•emphasis, and the most ^fervent expression of 
^countenance, “ Ah, if he could put in a word for 
'me with the Government of ^Heaven! ” This 
observation, jvliich, in many polished circles of 
the world, would have given birth to the fasti¬ 
dious sneer, did not produce a smile, or erven an 
expression of surprise, in any \udividutd of the 
party. 
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The dinner was* excellent * the goblets Were 
Bohemian, large, deep, tippe'd with-gold, and well 
calculated for the copious draughts of the old 
btfronial feasts. That day was consecrated to the 
Guardian Angels, and we drank §ome religious 
toasts that had reference to their all-powerful 
protection. Afterwards the healths of individuals 
went round, and the Esperanza de Casa, which 
I proposed in honour of*young Antonino, was 
the last drunk and the most applauded. During 
dinner the conversation was lowing and sus¬ 
tained, gliding easily from subject ft) subject, but 
a’ways retaining a character peculiar to the time 
and country. The persons assembled around the 
hospitable board of our Highland host furnished 
ample matter for curious observation. Inhabi¬ 
tants of the Trazos Montes, and intimately con¬ 
nected by the strong lies of kindred and constant 
intercourse with the wihl people agid wild chief- * 
tains of that half-civilized but most interesting 
country, yet brought intdxlircct Communication 
with the commerce bf England and Oporto, they 
Were singularly placed between the old world and 
the new ; between the merchants of that flourish¬ 
ing city, imbued with all the notions of the 
present,day, and the clans, of the Trazos Montes, 
Adhering with .rigid fidelity to the habits a#ji 
opinions of the p&st. These circumstances, natg- 

the conversation; and thus,$)ge 
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safl$Ag$ and long-desfcend^d fends of < their moun- 
tain nejghboq^s, theft hereditary attachments to 
particular^ families, cyid the remarkable and often 
rom&ntic events to Which theif social state had 
given rise in former times, and in the civil con¬ 
flict just suppressed, came blended in their cpn- 
versation, strangely enough, with the general 
politics of Europe, and the general interests of 
the day. The state of society 1 describe is es¬ 
sentially a transition state, and will probably be 
unknown to the next generation, when the exist¬ 
ing manners *of the Trazos Montes shall have 
passed away; but Under the aspect society then 
and there assumed, I thought it peculiarly fa¬ 
vourable to the development of the best prin¬ 
ciples of our figure. The progress of civilization 
had subdued, in my amiable friends, all that 
was lihrsh and barbarous in that almost feudal 
state of society which still prevails in the Trazos 
Montes, but had not acquired sufficient strength 
to break down that Ixaltcd spirit which makes 
feligion an avowed and influencing consideration 
in the most common transactions of life, or to 
impair materially thfe chivalrous attachments of 
a former age. These high-wrought feelings were 
shown, not oply in the occasional elevation of 
tlieir sentiments, and in the energy and Utter 
absence of reserve which marked the delivery of 
their opinions, hut alpo in that sopiewhat poetical 
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form t>f expression* whi^H often characterize# the 
habitual language of a people daring the ro¬ 
mantic and feudal period of their history. Thai 
unrestrained expression of feeling upon particular 
points, which in a more advanced e^age of society 
would be loo often regarded as the enthusiasm 
of the boy, or the insincere profession of the 
designing man of*the world, was neither smiled 
at nor suspected, because the sentiment found 
more or less an echo in every bosom, and was in 
accordance with the prevailing sympathies of the 
public mind. ’ 

After a pleasant visit at’ Senhor Ferreira's, 
during which he bad paid me every attention 
that the most delicate kindness could suggest, 

* H |i 

and Mr. Carey and Antonino had shown me 
every scene that possessed interest in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, 1 quitted their family with regret. 

The morning was delightful, there was not a* 
cloud on the sky, and the water was of a deep 
green colour, as I entered'the boat which was to 
waft me down the stream to Oporto. I had 
desired my servant to engage a boat, with the 
necessary complement of 5 men, but when I 
reached the shore, I found, to my surprise and 
with some embarrassment, that Senhor Ferreira 
had provided me his boat and his own boatmen, 
having arranged tbat they should convey me &> 
Oport^, a two* days’ expectation frem his country 
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house. I remonstrated ( with him in vain ; hd 
insisted on mgr corripftance, with all the warmth of 
Higlilandr hospitality; and when I arrived at 
Oporto the men absolutely refused to reeeive any 
remuneration <at my liands, stating that they had 
received the most positive instructions to that 
effect. 

The banks were hilly, and the windings of the 
liver exhibited a succession of pleasing land¬ 
scapes : terrace rose above terrace, and the vines 
beginning to assume the bright dutumnal tint, 
formed a lively contrast to the grey olive and 
dark cork that stood in the background; but 
after we had left the Company’s district the soil 
was either less fertile or less improved, and woods 
of fir and chestnut were substituted for the vine. 
Towards the middle of the day we went down one 
of the ^rapids, and entered a fine pass, where the 
* river, deep and dark, creeps slowly through its 
narrow channel, hemmed in on both sides by 
Hack and ina<?cessibl6* rocks of granite, iron, and 
basalt. 

* The entrance into this striking ravine was 
formerly guarded bf a Moorish fort, which still 
frowns over the water. Thcre^ is a superstition 
connected witji this castle, common to many of 
the'-old Moorish towers; that of the Moira En-* 
&mtada, or enchanted- Mooress, a superstition 
well ‘known and widely credited Jn parts Jof Por- 
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fcugal. The peasantry Relieve that* although the 
Moorish* race is extinct, thfi Moorish power has 
not altogether ceased; for that here, andin almost 
every tower where, the Saracens once ruled with 
feudal sway, an enchanted Moorep^s still haunts 
the spot, and hovers round the undiscovered 
treasures of tlie castle. Last relic and represent 
tative of a departed people, and, since the dreary 
day of their expulsion, sole guardian of their 
buried wealth, she stands a link between the 
living and thef dead; and, superior to mortal des¬ 
tiny, defies alike the lapse of ages ahd the stroke 
of death. Though bound by some mysterious 
tie to a heathen a^d once hostile race, there is 
no fierceness in her mood of nind; there is no 

* 'Vt t! 

terror in her look; for when, at the earliest 
dawn of day, the light dew spangles the mouar 
tain and the rock, and again when the setting 
sun sheds its last melancholy glories on the 
Moors' untenanted abode, she is seen clad in 
the flowing garments of heir race, leaning against 
some broken arch, some ruined monument of 
national jjlory, as one who mourns but seeks 
tiot to avenge; She shuns the glare of day, 
but does not fly from those who court her.: 
sometimes she weaves her spells around a fa¬ 
voured -individual and shields him from mifH 
chance, and yields him. a portion of her buried 
gold.. Jtis sin to seek a Moira; and if* 

f~3 
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return “fbr her imagined fcindness and protecting 
Otre, and as<if in sorrow for their fathers’ cruel 
Injuries against her Moorish ancestors, the pea¬ 
santry atone for past* misdeeds by present love. 
UPhe wild beauty of the ruin was perhaps en¬ 
hanced by this sad but pleasing legend. And 
now emerging from the defile, the river again 
expanded; and we passed through a succession 
of gentler scenes, their-natural beauty heightened 
by the tints of the setting sun, and, still later, by 
the soft full light of the moon. *' 

We arrived’ late in the evening at a collection 
of miserable huts,'’situated at the confluence of 
two rivers, and called Entrp Bios, where, dis¬ 
embarking, we inside our way with some difficulty 
to the inn, which was already full; but on our 
arrival a new division of the territory was voted 
expedient. In the meantime we entered a central 
r room, into which all the other apartments opened. 
In the first a mendicant friar reposed, rich in the 
acquisition of°a pampered goose, but his saintly 
slumbers were at once declared inviolable: in the 
next a pedlar snored, but, most unscrupulously 
disturbed by our lafidlord, and alarmed for the 
safety of a barrel of ink deposited in the central 
room, he made a sudden inroad upon us, and 
carried off his sable goods with an air of de¬ 
fiance. From the third paced forth a creature, 
whose lonjr shaggy hair fell over his fece> and 
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effectually concealed hiy featuresa^bulky non?* 
descript, surely not a mafl, though much ap- 
proaching to the mortal shape. After these 
monsters had beep successively exhibited, I "paid 
a visit to* the kitchen-lire, wlier^ I found the 
■women scarcely more human than the men; 
•upon which I retired to rest dismayed, and 
became the property of mosquitos, fleas, and 
that little black vermin f ipter politas non noxni- 
nandura.’ 

We left Eutrc Rios the following day ; but 
here, 'as Mrs. Radcliffe would ssfy, my manu¬ 
script fails—it is not, however, blotted with tears, 
but only illegible, so the remainder of this expe¬ 
dition must be a blank, and- my readers shall 
have a half holiday. 

The approach to Oporto was striking; we 
arrived at night, and the lights seen first in the 
distance increased in brilliancy as s wc drew near, j 
and were reflected in long lines across the water. 
As we passed the Customs I saw an instance 
of that sarcastic humour so characteristic of the 
lower classes of the district. The officer asked the 
boatmen whether they carried any goods. “ No,” 
they replied, "but aFidalgo,”—the man bowed,— 
" and a clever one,” they continued, " for he 
speaks English.” The man made a more pro¬ 
found obeisance. 0 " So much the more respect js 
/due,” Jie replied; and supposing me a Portal- 
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.guese, departed much impressed with the unusual 
extent of my attainments. Po terminated my 
excursion r into the Trazos Montes. 

Throughout this tour I experienced the most 
unbounded hospitality from the natives, who 
overwhelmed me with kind invitations, and wjere 
only anxious to prolong my stay at their houses, 
and enliven it by all the means in their power. 
The local authorities not only facilitated my pro¬ 
gress through the country in \arious modes, but 
often entertained me sumptuously, and gene¬ 
rally, on myc departure, accompanied me some 
miles on my journey. 1 experienced the same 
kindness and attention from individuals and 
from official men pin every part of the kingdom, 
till the great i evulsion of feeling against the 
English, which took place during the revolution 
that elevated JDom Miguel to tlic throne. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

• 

Author leaves Oporto a second^ time-—Portuguese-, Authorises 
alarmed—Exquisite Beauty of the {Intre Minbo—Joyous Man- 
xters of the People—Dramatic Dances—Author loses his way 
in the Forest—Terrible Superstition of the Bruchas—A Valen- 
toine—Cam inha—Author enters* Spain—Antiquated Landlady 
of Galdas—Old-fashioned lun at Santiago—Shrine of St. Jngo 
de Conapostftla-^-Field of Corunna—Intftience of the Monks— 
Passiqpate Patriotism of the Gallicians—Ferrol. 

Having long intended to visitf Gallicia, 1o re-enter 
Portugal by its noyth-western frontier, and re¬ 
turn to Opoisto through the heart of the Trazos 
Montes, I again- quitted that city after a short 
delay, and rode through a prfctty country to Villa 
de Conde, on the 14th of November. From the 
bridge, at the entrance of the town : I saw a mag¬ 
nificent convent inhabited by nuns of the Bene¬ 
dictine order; and soon afterwards arriving at 
the inn, I placed myself under the guidance of 
a rapacious young rascal, and hastened to .pay 
my tribute of respect to the’ great Atlantic: Tor, 
however fatigued^ I never could resisi the spell 
which drew me to the sea. The harbour was 
small, but not without symptoms of activity: 
two brigs were under repair, and several women 
were carrying panniers of salt, coarse, and appa- 
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rentLy fresh from the operation which had brought 
it into its actual statl. 

In the*, evening I strayed into an old fort* 
where I found my servant Antonio conversing 
with *the guaifd, making various inquiries about 
the stores, and expatiating with more energy 
than discretion on^ the utter impossibility of 
defending it against any hostile attack. I broke 
up the conference, ai>d rode back to the inn, 
but in the course of an hour received a sum¬ 
mons from the Grovernor; and 1 then discovered 
that some questions 1 had asked respecting the 
elevation of the tiefes, had been converted into a 
request for an exact description of the harbour, 
while the imagiifative theories of poor Antonio 
were supposed to portend an approaching assault 
His Excellency asked me what punishment the 
Head of the British administration would indict 
' on any unhappy Portuguese who presumed to 
invade an English fort, impelled by such an 
audacious spirtf of investigation. 1 explained the 
nature of my inquiries, endeavoured to convince 
him that I contemplated no outrage against the 
fort or the governrfient, and assured him that 
Lord Godterich, the Premier of that day, would 
not regard with a very unrelenting eye a similar 
delinquency on the part of his countrymen. 
Then was the worthy man appeased; compli* 
meats passed between us, according % to the 
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fashion jftS the country! and I was suffered in 
depart m peace. . 

A soldier accompanied me to the inn* .and told 
me that the inhabitants were almost universally 
opposed to the charter; adding, 4hat they still 
maintained communications with the exiled ad¬ 
herents of the Silveiras, and^that in consequence 
of their vicinity to the Spanish frontier, the garri¬ 
son lived m constant drcacl of a descent upon the 
coast. Oinre aching the inn 1 offered him a piece 
of money, which he rejected with unequivocal 
symptoms of alarm, for to his apprehensive ima¬ 
gination the rebel evidently Stood confessed be¬ 
fore him ; but wljen he discovered that the 
surrender of his loyalty was nfet implied by his 
acceptance of the coin, he received it with over¬ 
flowing gratitude. 

On the following day I rode on to*Fonts 
Boa, and breakfasted* with the f Bector. His ' 
house was convenient, the rooms were comfort¬ 
ably furnished, the walls tastcjhlly decorated 
with sketches and engravings, and his windows 
looked out upon a little garden, kept in the 
highest order, while the surrounding country 
exhibited a beautiful mixture of rich cultivation 
and picturesque woodland. After, breakfast we 
wandered among? fields where Indian corn had 
fmen lately cut. The church was of a dazzling 
whiteness, the cottages were/ieat and cpnffortabfc. 
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thOcottagers seemed happy and attached to their 
pastor, and the whole scene excited unmingied 

sensations of pleasure. 

& 4 . 

/ I rode on to Barcelos, delightfully situated on 
that* noble stream the Cavado, and continued my 
journey over a wild tract of heath, which was jtill 
partially in bloom, a$id gave a fine blue tinge to 
the prospect. Groups of oak and chestnut adorned 
the neighbouring hills, and presented all the 
beautiful combinations of park scenery; while the 
villages through which we passed were thickly 
peoplec^had every appearance of comfort, and were 
generally embosomed in a grove of trees. Beneath 
their shade this happy population is accustomed 
to collect at eve, 'and spend the last hours of the 
day in dancing, and in singing old traditional bal¬ 
lads to the sound -of their favourite gpitar; for 
tales of love and chivalry, forgotten in other parts 
of the kingdom, are still cherished in this loyal 
land. All in the Minho seems redolent of joy: 
the country pleasing, the climate fine, and a per¬ 
petual sunshine on the face of man shows that 
oppression has no entrance here. Their religion, 
cheerful as it is sincere, is quite divested of the 
fanatic spirit that obscures it in .the southern pro¬ 
vinces, and ic the neighbouring Trazos Montes. 
Bevotional expeditions to their chapels, placed,: 
Irk# landmarks, on the highest hills, are generiSj 
combined pith feasts and merrymakings; many* 
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ypwti besides those addressed to their saints, erfr 
there offered up ; and many 1 maiden looks for¬ 
ward to the day when she will accompany her 
family to some favourite shrihe, with a throbbing ^ 
heart, and thoughts with Ml as mwli of earth in 
them as heaven. 

Towards the close of day, yven in the autumn 
months, the ladies #sit in their ornamental bal¬ 
conies, listening to the never-ceasing sound of 
song issuing* from the streets below, or gazing 
upon those drdhiatic dances, in which the imagi¬ 
native character of this interesting*people is bo 
j* jculiarly developed. In tlifs kind of dance a 
story, with its regular sequence of events, is re¬ 
presented in dumb show* For Instance, a swain 
approaches the maid of his choice ; he first hints 
the secrethis heart, hut gradually grows bolder 
as she appears to turn no inattentive ear *to his 
pleading; he urges her too strongly® he offends; 
she waves him from her; he retreats—despairs— 
grows haughty—love, however, prevails over pride 
—he implores forgiveness—he is forgiven, and 
pride, anger, and distrust give way before the 
returning beauls of true affection, as icicles be¬ 
neath the. morning sun. > 

. Duririg this delineation of varying passions and 
events not a wfcdis spoken* but eugry change of 
^iMdson, every fluctuation of feeling, is reprch; 
rented bf the looks and: gestures of the dancer*; 
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toad, when 1 remembered thjit the actors in the 
scene were but the peasants of the soil, 1 scarcely 
knew which to marvel at the most, the refined 
nature of the sentiments described, or the extra- 
ordinary power possessed, by persons in their rank 
of life, of giving correct expression to those feel¬ 
ings. As certain features of the face are said to 
accompany certain qualities ..of the mind, so, in 
this favoured land, there is a grace of manner 
ahnost invariably associated with a grace of mind, 
not the result of art or education,' but sometimes 
as apparent *in the lowest hind as in the highest 
noble of the land. ° 

Unquestionably a strangej* may sometimes ex¬ 
perience incivility in the Minho, nor can he travel 
at. all hours, and under all circumstances, with 
that sense of perfect security which he justly en¬ 
tertains in the greater part of the Biscayan pro¬ 
vinces ; but ftny rudeness or danger to which he 
may be casually exposed, arises less from the com¬ 
mon peasantry, who are generally kind and well- 
disposed, than from that fearful race, the Valen- 
toines, who, in the neighbouring Trazos Montes, 
grew into a numerous and almost banded body of 
men, in consequence of the feudal state of man¬ 
ners which prevailed in that district. Passing 
the. limits of the TrazOs Montes, sometime# 
singly, sometimes in considerable numbers, when 
deprived of a powerful protector or pujrsued by 
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the vengeance of rival h^use, they infected 

the worst part of the population of the Minho 
with their marauding tastes; and as the dense 
woods and deep ravines of that beautiful country 
furnish haunts too well adapted to the habits of 
an outlaw, the Valentoines, though neither very 
numerous nor much to be dreaded there, at least 
during the hours of light, are yet not wholly un¬ 
known in those Ely&ian fields. 

The Minho is immensely peopled in proportion 
to its extent; ihuch wealth is distributed over its 
surface/ and it yields a large revbnue to the 
r jvernment. Many of the nobles reside on their 
estates, which are generally small, and often held 
as prazos, and therefore are not divided upon tho 
death of the existing proprietor, but descend 
entire to his heir-at-law. 

There was a great lair in the neighbourhood of 
Ponte de lima, and the* road was enlivened by 
successive groups of peasants, returning to their 
homes, gaily attired, and in overflowing spirits. 
At length, to my regret, the sun went down, and 
the shadows of evening closed over a prospect 
every moment increasing in beauty; but though 
we could no longor distinguish accurately the 
details of the country through which we were 
passing, it was evidently mountainous and most 
picturesque. 

Soon $fiterwar<Js we lost oijr way, and entered 
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a pass, which was so nqyrow, that two horseman* 
could not ride abreast: the r-ocks rose so high on 
each sidf, and the branches overhead formed so 
deftae a canopy, that the mefuth of this pass 
resembled th^ entrance of a subterranean cavern $ 
and as I proceeded the darkness was not partial, 
but absolute. The beautiful fictions of the poets 
recurred to my mind, and I almost fancied myself 
* descending into the infernal regions. Our pro¬ 
gress was unsafe, as the ground was covered with 
huge stones, and pools^ of water everywhere 
abounded. ‘When we at length emerged from 
this gloomy defilef and found ourselves again in 
the midst of the deep forest, all indications of a 
track had vanished, and I was preparing to take 
my night’s repose on the heath, when Antonio 
was attracted by a distant light. He reluctantly 
accompanied me to the spot whence it appeared 
to proceed, for 1 should here observe that a 
light seen at a late hour in the dark wood, or on 
the loud) moor, is regarded with superstitious 
fear by the inhabitants of tlibse wild districts, as 
it is supposed to be kindled by weird women, 
known familiarly by the name of Bruchas, hags 
who maintain a direct intercourse with the great 
Author of hold conference with him at, 

midnight oqftng dreary root. 

, As their dwellings are often distant from the 
scene of these impious assemblies, they acquire 
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the power of traftsyfcrtftg ^hemselvcs to thff 
aoftptod place of mbefln'g by the lu&st dreadful 
^Iffcans, anointing thOrtisclves with a preparation 
iM&ftgfy impregnated with the blood of children, 
and pronouncing the following potent spell— 
" Pot cima do valla do j>or bairo dc telhado —Cher 
the eaves and under the roofs let us go to otar 
fate/' It is believed that any mistake in the 
exact formula of words is a source of the grealest 
danger. Ajnan who, in ignorance of her fearful 
nature, had married a Brucli a. is said to have 
seen her leave the brutal bed at midnight, and, 
supposing him to be asleep, perform her mystic 
rites, and then, pronouncing the fated words, fly 
up the chimney. Prompted by dome strange im¬ 
pulse, he endeavoured to follow her example/ 
but transposing the magic words, was dashed 
against the roofs of houses, and found oh the 
following morning mutilated and in a dying state. 

When the sisterhood are assembled, the devil 
appears in the shape of an enormous goat, and 
receives the most degrading acts of homage; 
after which these women, whose personal ap¬ 
pearance is described as very revolting, become 
transformed into *]>eautiful girls, of whom the 
Prince of Darkness selects the fairest. A scene 

I. 

of frantic revelry ensues; and then the real busir 
ness of the night begins, the arch-fiend enjoining 
thefti to tempt certain individuals, and^ instruct- 
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iitg them in the n^de QR^.ealentoed to destroy 
their victims, body ind souk' ' T^medting die* 
perses before the break of day, Jhifclwoe to the 
traveller who chances to meet the dreadful 
Bruchas returning to their dwellings: for by 
kindling false lights,they allure him from his 
path into imminent peril, then leave him in 
total darkness, and appal him by their loud and 
fiendish laugh. 

In spite of Antonio* s apprehensions we kept 
the light steadily in view, and at 1 "length reached 
a solitary cottage. We called beneath the case¬ 
ment, upon which two men appeared, one of whom 
engaged to show us the way to Ponte di Lima; 
but his manned was by no means satisfactory; 
'he required payment before he performed his 
task: there was much consultation between him 
and iis companion, and hurried whispers were 
exchanged-o Unarmed,* and thinking our situa¬ 
tion insecure, I desired him to re-enter his cottage, 
or lead the way immediately. He then went on-; 
but his conduct on the road only confirmed my 
suspicions: for at one (ime he wished to leave 
tts^ and requested' me to remain stationary till he 
returned*: a modest proposition on so cold a 
sight. By Jus peculiar manner, and by his con¬ 
versation, which was a tissue of personal boast*, 
I* recognised the Valentorne. * 

• ->d& length we reached the pin, whflre* hs heir 
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dulged the landlady ydthfe aeAm (^overwhelming 
gasconades, an4 made: a graft parade of his ser- 
vices; npcpfping to. his own mpdest statement, 
he had-led ns thrpugh paths undistinguishat)le m 
by any other eye; he had preserved? us from the 
marauders; he had saved us from the unearthly 
terrors of the wood—terrors # which, acting upon 
the foreign and feehlc mind, must have termi¬ 
nated, if not in sudden and appalling dissolution, 
at least in howling madness. In^ short, we were 
indebted to ninf for security of purse and person, 
and for "any gleams of intellect we wfere still per¬ 
mitted to retain. * 


I supped with an Qfficer who had just marched 
into the town to suppress an insurrection which 
had broken out in favour of Dom Miguel; for 
the public mind was at that time excited by the 
recent intelligence of his nomination to th% Re¬ 


gency. The inhabitants* of this tows, and of all 
the surrounding district, were notoriously hostile 
to the Constitution. * 

The environs of I*onte di Lima are truly de¬ 


lightful. The horizon is bounded by a fine 
range of mountains, and the" intervening plains 


are richly wooded, g while vines, trained over teeb 


Ha-work, hanging down in festoons, and covering 


a great extent of country, looked like an endless 
succession of luxuriant arbours. I rode* into 


¥izma by the JpeautiJul Rip Cavado, through 
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meadows poss^sipi^ aUtithe yerdure of England, 
and through a country supposed by thp Portu¬ 
guese to have been the Elysium of the indents; 
i ancl indeed it well deserves it^ high reputation. 

, Leaving \£anna, I took the road to Caminha. 
The sun had set behind a bank of clouds, and a 
drizzling t rain had^ commenced. As the night 
closed in, the character of <*hc scenery change^: 
we rode across a wild tract of heath, over which 
huge crags were scattered in all directions, and 
passed beneath the high towefs and massive 
walls of a lai%e fort, which, standing insulated in so 
wild a country, and* seen by so dim a light, looked 
like .the gigantic residence of some enchanter 
of the olden timu. The sea was raging furiously 
Ifcnong the rocks; beneath, the foam of»tlic break¬ 
ers was visible through the gloom, and their loud 
roar ft as rendered still more awful by the absence 
of every otl^er sound. cWe soon afterwards en¬ 
tered a royal forest, and procured a guide, who 
showed us the t way to Caminha. 

' * The iim was completely full ; our horses were 
exhausted, and it was nearly midnight. I was 
therefore compelled to send my servant with a 
letter loathe Juiz.de Fora. It Was ludicrous to 
perceive the altered manner of my host, when he 
discovered that I was likely to become the guest 
ff su^bi an influential person; \\is regret at being 
unable to accommodate my estimable gelf knew 
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no bounds; his sojicitifdc for my cotpfort was 
paternal— he would receive no remuneration fbr 
his trouble—his roof had been sufficiently ho¬ 
noured by my presence. He added, however, in 
a whisper, that a few words spokeft in his praise 
to the Juiz dc Fora, who, jl seems, had only just 
arrived at Caminlia, would .reflect the highest 
credit on my naturalfbcncvolence. I promised to 
declare him a paragon of innkeepers, and rode to 
the house <jf the Juiz dc Fora, 9 , young man of 
mild and prepossessing manners. 

I was so fatigued that I retired to rest as soon 
p I could effect a retreat with any propriety; 
but about two o’clock I was awakened, and found 
a sumptuous repast laid on the fable close to my 
bed. Its sudden appearance reminded me St 
those incidents so common in fairy talcs, where a 
table, covered with every delicacy, unexpectedly 
presents itself to the w^ary traveller. Shaking 
off the drowsy fiend, I did justice to the supper; 
for I was in reality half famished., *Whcn I had 
concluded my repast, the table vanished, the 
lights were extinguished with the rapidity of 
magic, and I sunk again into a profound sleep. 
I spent the followyig day with m) r kin host and 
a numerous party of his friends, and afterwards 
continuing my journey, rode to VaWnca, one of 
the most strongly fortified towns in Portugal. I 
was immediately Jed by a soldier to the Governor, 

a 
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who received me and requested hie 

to take up thy abode at his house. In the eves* 
rag his Easter had a large assembly. 

• On the following day 1 crossed the Minho, and 
entered Spaifi, with an agent of the British Con* 
Sul, who accompanied me for the purpose of 
smoothing the difficulties which an Englishman 
then experienced in passing into Gallicia. The 
civil war had raged so lately and so fiercely along 
this boundary ^ the Portuguese insurgents had 
been so warmly supported by the Spanish autho¬ 
rities, §nd so many acts of mutual hostility had 
recently taken place, that the irritation between 
the frontier provinces wa% extreme. On my 
arrival at Tuy/my passport was narrowly exa¬ 
mined, and my letters of introduction broken 
open, and attentively read by the police. Being, 
however, declared innocuous to the great mo¬ 
narchy, they received the signature of the office, 
and were restored to my possession. After infi¬ 
nite discussid^ 1 continued my journey to Vigo: 
the night closed in; the ram came down in tor¬ 
rents, and we stumbled on in miserable plight to 
the inn of San Francisco. The Gallicians seemed 
to me inferior in personal appearance to the 
Spaniards of the other provinces. I was now 
obliged to resign my travelling cap, because it 
d^in^hjte, and was supposed fo have a Constitu¬ 
tional look. 
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-1 was now again ii* Spain, tJat land ofromance, 
in which I had so long resided during the stormy 
period of her last revolution. # How many*changes 
had occurred in her eventful annals since that« 
time! how # many in my own! add how com¬ 
pletely had her fair prospects been blighted by 
the folly and oppression of # that assembly to 
whose collective wisdom their ill-fated country 
had vainly looked for hew political . regenera¬ 
tion ! # # 

The port of Vigo is one of the finest in Spain, 
and rattier resembles a great lake, surrounded 
by high hills, than an inlet oTf the sea; for its 
entrance is guarded by rocky islands which break 
the force of the waves, and effectually protect 
the largest ships from the violence of any wind. 
The Ramsgate diving-bell was transported to 
this harbour, during the previous year, for the 
purpose of recovering the money sunk in the 
Spanish galleons *. The project failed; for the 
treasure was probably buried deep«fn the sand; 
and the unsuccessful speculator sustained a heavy 
loss. The view was fine, the sea sparkling, and 
the little boats, bringing in their loads of sar- 
daes, gave life to the scene. These*fish are 
s© much esteemed, that they are exported in 

* j \ 

• Lord Mahon has gbtn a very striking account of thaJoaacf 

the Spanish galleons in his truly valuable work, the “ History W 
the War of Succession Spain.” m • • . £ 
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great quantities |p (Gibraltar, Barcelona, and 
many to\vn£ in Italy. 

: t I explored the environs with Don Louis Menen- 
, dez, and a noble individual, who had been one of 
the few reasonable members of the Certes of 1820. 
He spoke with deep fpeling of the actual state of 
his country, and justly attributed the failure of 
the Constitutionalists to their own intemperate 
conduct. The arbitrary suppression of the con¬ 
vents ; the unqualified abolition of entails, and 
the decree by which* certain properties became 
subject to forfeiture when the title-deeds could 
not be produced/Were acts for which they de¬ 
served the execration of every honest man, and 
which might hdve shaken a far more legitimate 
‘government. I inquired after several persons 
with whom I was acquainted in the early days of 
the revolution: a fbw were dead; many in exile; 
and society ^appeared to* have undergone a total 
change. 

Leaving Tigo I rode through a pleasant and 
inclosed country to Pontevedra. I had deviated 
from my road to make some visits, and therefore 
reached that town" late in' the day. My clothes 
were drenched with rain, every fire in the inn was 
extinct, and no food could foT a long time be pro • 
"itared, but the landlord's daughter was pretty 
d^l*not disinclined to a little flirtation; the 
landlady was a native of Barcelona,; she had 
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decked her little son in %hc Jed bonnet peculiar 
to Catalonia, and frequently called him a Catalan, 
dwelling upon the word witli evident pjride and 
pleasure. . * 

From Pontevedra wo pursued # our journey 
through a heavy rain to Caldas, and as the best 
inn was full, took refuge in another; here, ascend¬ 
ing a dark and narrow staircase, 1 entered a 
large apartment, and discovered a strange as¬ 
semblage of persons. The careless muleteer, 
with his broad-brimmed hat, red scarf, and velvet 
jacket; the gloomy Franciscan friar, hftlf shrouded 
in his cowl; and a pilgrim bedecked with “shells; 
formed a curious group, that sat apart from a crowd 
of peasants attired in the sombre dress of their 
country. The landlady, an ancient dame, com* 
bining the garrulity of her years with the activity 
of nineteen, received me as I entered, called me 
her dear son, and throwftig her arms around my 
neck, folded me in a warm embrace. As mine 
honoured hostess was enveloped in an atmosphere 
of garlick, I recoiled*with some abruptness, from 
her fragrant arms< She attributed my reluctance to 
pride, and an expression of mortification, slightly 
mingled with displeasure, was for a moment visible 
on her good-humoured face, as she loudly ex¬ 
claimed ** Clm discqnjianza ” But unlike the ge¬ 
nerality of “ anci$&t ladies when refused, a4u^?' 
she was speedily pacified; she brought me sOi$b£ 
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sardines for suppe^ ananged my bed in a little 
wooden recess, insisted on putting on my night¬ 
cap , and left me to slumber in peace under the 
protection of flic Virgin ^ 

On the following day I again made a blight 
deviation from the high-road, and then pioceeded 
to the famous Santiago de Compostella, where wc 
arrived in a woeful state, for the ram had fallen 
for many hours without mteimission and the 
roads were full of mud. For a long time we 
roamed from inn to inn, without being able to 
procure accommodations, but at length alighted 
at the Vrada San Valentina, by no means the best 
hotel, but the only one that could then receive ns 
Here we literally found only walls to shelter us: 
'we sat drenched with ram, yet without the power 
of changing our dress, as the muleteer with the 
luggage was many miles m our iear } nor could 
wc for a loi\g time procure a fire or provisions 
Our hostess was a perfect specimen of the old 
Spanish landlady, for her dicss and manners 
were equally antiquated, and hei language was 
strongly tinged with the devotional character of 
the place When 1 urged her to be moie expe¬ 
ditious, she said, f< My Son, wc live in times very 
different from those when God walked upon the 
earth**' she was perfectly insensible to any reflec¬ 
tions'on the utter deficiency of comforts that 
pervaded every part of her establishment, but 
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extremely proud of its# antiquity. She enume¬ 
rated the guests that had at iprious time s reposed 
within her sacred threshold:—the Sijveiras in 
recent days, and in times tong past many Holy 
men, Heavpn rest their souls! many champions of 
the # Faith, and even royal pilgrims. I heard with 
gravity this long recapifulation of worthies, in 
which existing grandees were curiously mixed up 
with ancient and sometimes legendary characters; 
hut was utterly discomposed when me named as 
one of the # ea*liest and most coftstant visiters of 
her inn, the Apostle St. James himself, the great 
Patron Saint of Spain. I turned hastily*aside to 
conceal the laughing impulse which irresistibly 
overcame mo: I might have abused my worthy 
hostess, I might have calumniated her family, or 
her larder, and have possibly retained her good 
graces; btii a single doubt cast on this inportant 
point of sacred history^vould have been irretriev- • 
ably fatal to our mutual intelligence. 

The next day I explored this curious city: the 
houses are old-fashioned as the manners of their 
inhabitants; and the streets, narrow, dark, and 
gloomy, were well suifed to«my previous concep¬ 
tions of a place that bears the famous name of 
Jago de Compostclla, and is still the stronghold 
of the ancient fanaticism. The Cathedral is a 
huge, ungracefukpile of building. The fa$ade is 
•trikmg'Only from its extent and crowded dec#?*- 
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tion ; and the memorable recollections associated 
with the interior offcthis edifice invest it with a* 
charm it \vould not otherwise possess. 

The shrine of St. dames is profusely adorned 
with gold an£ silver, and is surmounted by a 
figure of the saint on horseback, still regarded 
with the deepest devotion by the enthusiastic 
Spaniards. Ue is the tutelar saint of Spain, and 
the firm reliance once placed on liis protection 
contributed^ greatly to the success of the Christian 
forces in their early wars with the Moors. Whole 
armies, deluded by their ardent imaginations, 
beheld him mounted on a white steed bearing 
the Cross, and leading them on to certain victory. 
And still some dreamers indulge a fond belief, 
tkat although, offended by the disloyalty of the 
times, the Saint now veils himself from the vulgar 
eye, ho. will appear once more among His faithful 
. followers, and, mounted c*i his heavenly charger, 
restore the national glory. 

To this Mecca of the Christian world, persons 
of every age, and sex, and raiik, came formerly in 
crowds; even princes, barefooted, and with unco¬ 
vered heads, prostrated themselves before the 
shrine, in Ahe vain hope of lightening, by such 
profound humility, the weight of some cnormous- 
gUilt ; and as they gazed Upon that object 6f 
a kingdom’s veneration, tears dotted down- th<P 
cheeks of men whose ears had been deaf top 
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the cry for mercy, whoscfhearts had been inacces¬ 
sible to remorse, and whose h|nds perhaps, even in 
that hour of supplication, were red with murder. 
Many pilgrims resorted annually to the Cathedral 

before the revolution of 1820: but their number^ 

• • 
decreased in consequence of the provincial disturb¬ 
ances which followed that*cvent ; yet, I saw many 
persons kneeling around th£ shrine, absorbed in 
prayer, and fully impressed with the belief that 
the mortal remains of the* saint rested beneath 
their feet, Air], that his guardian spirit was hover¬ 
ing around them. 1 observed one an an particu¬ 
larly, who was bending forward in the attitude of 
prayer; his eyes were fixed upon the shrine, his 
hands clasped, and* he had su$h an expression 
of intense devotion on his pallid features, that JL 
believe scarcely any external sound or sight could 
have districted liis attention. There ar$ many 
relics in the Cathedral, and some costly plate,, 
which the Constitutionalists of 1859), with their 
usual wisdom, were on the point of appropriating, 
regardless of the popular prejudices, when the 
counter-revolution took place. 

Scnor lliva, to whofti I had a letter of intro¬ 
duction, accompanied me to the university, which 
is said to contaifi a thousand scholars; but the 
shortness of my visit did not enable me to gain 
much insight into the nature of. the studies pur* 
sued, the mode, of tuition, and the general char 
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meter of the establishment; yet I heard one class 
examined, apd it appeared to me that many of 
the scholars Had made considerable proficiency 
in die Latin tongue.* The scholars formed, per* 
haps, the only party in Santiago that entertained 
any feelings of affection for the memory of the 
popular government. "Those were golden days, 
indeed, when little tirchins iq ounted guard at the 
door of the patriotic clubs, and when corporal 
punishment'in schoots was abolished bylaw, as 
incompatible with the dignity of schoolboys: a 
ridiculous instance of that minute legislation 
which Characterised the Cortes, and degraded 
them in the eyes of Europe. We afterwards 
went to the convent of San Martin, which is 
rich, and on an enormous scale. One of the 
brotherhood had just died, and two monks were 
keeping watch by the bier upon which he lay 
extended with a placid sf xile on his countenance, 
ms if the spirit had not yet deserted its mortal 
tenement, but was only sunk in temporary re¬ 
pose. I returned with Sendr Biva to his house, 
and joined the family circle as chocolate was 
served up. <• ’ 

The land in the vicinity of Santiago is weM 
cultivated; the potato is becoming an object of 
agricultural attention in this part of Spain, and 
may possibly in some years supersede the chest- 
ny&isi an article of food among the lower cl ass e s 
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Leaving Santiago, I rode through a hilly die* 
trict to Elves. Little towns* and vjllas studded 
the country, and the first sight of Corunna, the 
bay, and the mountains, was* extremely beautiful. 
Entering the principal street, I alighted at thd 
Hotel de Commerce, where we found a civilized 
landlord, and excellent *ooms, commanding a 
fine view of the ^arbour. * On the arrival of 
the muleteer my luggage was conveyed to the 
customs, and my papers \e-examined. I had 
been makifcg, some extracts from old Spanish 
chronicles, respecting Don Pedro the Cruel, and 
this name at once excited . the alarm of some 
subordinate officers. To calm their apprehen¬ 
sions, I informed them that thp hero of my ex¬ 
tracts had no reference to his Imperial Majesty, 
but to a King of Castille. They simultaneously 
exclaimed* that Ferdinand was the only fing of 
Castille. 1 assured them that I was the very, 
last man in the world to raise any* doubts upon 
the validity of his Majesty’s clain^to the throne, 
and that my Don ltedro had died some centuries 
before the birth of their actual Sovereign, so that 
these two royal Personages could not by any pos* 
sibiiity be brought into collision. They could not 
controvert my statement, but sullenly answered 
that I had no right to introduce intefthe kingdom 
papers that treated of any Pedros, firing or d#> 
Suuet. that xmmmt the head of the depart- 
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meatappend. Ho wa^a well bred and intelli¬ 
gent man; ^ie glanced rapidly at the papers, 
rescued them from vhe grasp of the enemy, and 
permitted DonpPedro and me to leave the office 
Without further molestation. 

On the following day Mr. Bartlett, the Bri¬ 
tish Consul, accompanied me to the spot where 
the memorable battle of Corunna was fought. 
An Englishman surveys that scene with very 
different feelings frord those which affect him as 
he looks upon the plains of Vittori# and Water¬ 
loo. The general failure of the expedition is 
hardly compensated by the transient lustre of 
success, and exultation at the prowess of our 
arms is checked by sorrow for the slain. 
r The gallantry, the high feeling of the British 
General, and the noble death he died, combined 
with tl^o almost unprecedented disasters of the 
« previous retreat, are circumstances which shed 
a melancholy interest over this well-disputed 
field. The French attacked the British lines 
.on that day with their usual impetuosity, were 
received with British firmness, and driven into, 
the valley with considerable loss. Major Stan¬ 
hope distipguished himself in the pursuit, and 
Major Napier gave shining proofs of that chival¬ 
rous valour /which is so remarkable in all the 
membe/s of. his warlike family*. Hurried on 


* Who that is acquainted with'my valued friend, Colonel 
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by the ardour of his feelings he led the ad-* 
vance, but was severely wounded, y,nd fell into, 
the hands of the enemy, firenn whbm he received 
the most generous treatment: but he was l6ng 
supposed to havelfallen; the news of his deatlf 
was circulated in England, ancl his friends 
mourned over him as ovef one whom they .should 
never see again. 9 • 

We implied of a peasant who happened to bo 
passing by, if he could btibw us the exact spot 
where Sir fTofen Moore was killed. “Indeed I 
can/’ replied the man, “for 1 saw him fall, and 
a^ dated in carrying him off ^hc field,” mid then 
pointing out the place, he passed on. We were 
not however satisfied, and put the same question 
to another counti)man. “I ought to know,” oqr 
second friend began, “ as the General died in my 
arms,” sajhig which Ik led us to a knoll of ground 
•precisely opposite to that indicated by our late, 
informant. This double statement Vas too egre¬ 
gious ; but entertaining I suppose large notions 
of English credulity, a group of peasants collected 
around us, and none would resign the honour of 
having received the falling general; though 114 

George Napier, brother of the gallant Officer to* w hum I have 
been just alluding, wilf not acknowledge 

lt . . I . . . that knight 

Was never duhb’d more bold in fight, 

Nor, wbtn from war and armour free. 

More famed for gentle couitesy ?” 
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two individuals could ag&ee upon the exact spot 
where their jealous Pid had bden administered. 

These delusive statements arose from a spirit 
of Exaggeration inherent in the Spanish cha¬ 
racter, and in any other country but Spain might 
have been received, and perhaps not unjustly, as 
indications of a frivolous and insincere disposi¬ 
tion : but there they were only the expression of 
a foible which played on the surface, but had 
taken no root in the mind; for the same men, on 
any occasion of moment, would ha^e 'been found 
honest, disinterested, and sincere. Great diffi¬ 
culty however arose among themselves in recon¬ 
ciling their conflicting statements. One man 
asserted that hi$ account of'the battle must be 
correct, because he still possessed a cannon-ball 
which had been discharged on that eventful day; 
an admirable specimen of Spanish reasoning, 
admitted to be conclusive by his companions:* 
another displayed his knowledge of military mat¬ 
ters! by arguing, that the same piece of artillery 
could at the s&ne time be levelled against two 
objects in different directions, and was equally 
destructive in front .and rear; but all possessed 
high notions of British courage. When we ob¬ 
served that Sir John was not likely to have occu¬ 
pied a station which they assigned him, as such a 
position would have been unnecessarily perilous, 
they answered, he was brave enough to have 
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placed himself anywlierfe, " (Quite brave'enough, 
Senor, to have beeif a fool.” f t § 

We concluded our expedfcon by entering the 
cottage of a peasant, where* we ate some yettow 
bread, made of Indian corn, and drank some bad 

• f 

wine. The poor people seemed highly gratified 
by our visit; the Spanish peasants are peculiarly 
tenacious of considerate treatment from their su¬ 
periors, and their native independence breaks 
forth in their language, andis strongly marked hi 
their general deportment: it is however unmixed 
with any taint of republican rudeness, and is 
therefore by no means offen^ve. In Spain, that 
land of extraordinary contrasts, the peasantry have 
retained the high feelings which^have long ceased 
to influence the labouring classes of countries fyr 
more wisely governed, at least according to the 
received ifbtions of good government. E^gerienca 
and theory are howevnr sometimes strangely at, 
variance; a peasantry full of independent Reeling, 
devoted to their country, proud o£ their position 
as Spanish peasants, and not aspiring to a higher 
condition in the social scale than that which is 
allotted them—fearing God and honouring tha 
King—a peasantry embued with suefc^invaluabl 
qualities has grftwn up under that priestly go¬ 
vernment, which is so continually denounced as 
certain to extinguish every high and manl^energy. 

The influence of the monks is least peseeptihfe 
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in the cities, but it js n&t in the cities of Spain 
that Spanish virtu A is principally to be found. 
The influence of tire monks is chiefly exercised 
updo the labouring* classes; and no finer race 
of men exists,, in any part of the world, than the 
agricultural classes of Spain and Portugal. If 
this position be true, arid 1 cannot think it will be 
denied by any man' who ha? travelled much in 
those countries, how can it be maintained that 
the influence of the convents has been, upon the 
whole, injurious *to the well-being iof she people ? 
The Protestant prejudices of the religious, public 
of Great Britain, naturally indisposed to monastic 
establishments, have formed a strange alliance 
upon this point with the irffidel portion of the 
Catholic world, which is unanimously hostile to 
their continuance, and have thus led the English 
'inind into a great though general erroft 

When accidentally detained by a Royalist 
guerilla, a few years before the period to which 
I am now alluding, some observations which I 
then made confirmed me if* the opinion just 
expressed. They were hemmed in by the revo¬ 
lutionary araiy, they-were involved in the greatest 
peril, and if not actual spectators of the massacre 
of their wives and children in* the plain below, 
were yet conscious of the events in progress, and 
within .hearing of the exterminating musketry. 
Although they were wound up to phrenzy by 
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every circumstance thaf could exasperate the 
mind of man, and *gave wav to thfi most pas¬ 
sionate language, not an oath or irreligious ex¬ 
pression at any moment escaped their lips; and # 
a delicacy pf moral feeling was perceptible on 
somp points, perfectly astonishing in men accus¬ 
tomed to the rude and lawless habits of guerilla 
warfare, and who aero in the daily practice 
cf exercising the most unsparing revenge upon 
their prisoners, cruelties which they regarded 
with comparative indifference, as the necessary 
result of the system adopted by their enemies, 
ar 1 consequently as the only* means of meeting 
their opponents on equal terms, and effectively 
maintaining a cause identified iif their eyes with 
all that is great and holy. That regulation of 
mind which enabled them to control tlieir lan¬ 
guage at *uch a moment of excitement was un¬ 
questionably the result\>f monkish influence, and 1 
was striking indeed, when compared with the 
ribaldry’ and frequent oaths of tlie # Constitutional 
soldiers, men for tlic most part taken from the 
towns, and comparatively free from religious scru¬ 
ples. That regulation of irflnd must also have* 
been habitual, to have produced such results 
under such circumstances; and if so, 1 have con¬ 
siderable difficulty in believing that *the Spanish 
convents have eierciscd an unfavourable effect 
on the formation, or in the^ development of the* 
national character. 
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During the Peninsular war the. Gallician* are 
Mid to have deeti^yed many thousands of their 
enemies r they remained apparently engaged in 
t their usual occupations, as the great French 
detachments marched through their villages; but 
noKxmer had they passed than the spade, was 
exchanged for the musket, and the peaceful pea¬ 
sant became an armed and formidable opponent. 
Thus they rapidly farmed* into bands, and as 
quickly dissolved; seen rarely, but heard of 
every where, tiiey cut off convoys, and put to 
death the stragglers that followed the invading 
army. In one instance they seduced a large 
party into their cottages, regaled them with their 
best cheer, and’laid before* them their choicest 
irine8. The soldiers fell into the snare, became 
intoxicated, and finally unconscious; upon which 
. the villagers secured the doors, and barred up 
the windows t ; and then, forgetting every personal 
^consideration in' a deep sense of the national 
■ wrongs, they oet fire to their own dwellings, and, 
retreating to a neighbouring eminence, beheld, 
with stern delight, the progress of the flames, 
* which carried desolation into the bosom of their 
families* hut inflicted a most dreadful retaliation 
vm the oppressors of Spain. They saw in silence 
their dwellings sinking successively a prey to the 
element; their women, their very chil¬ 
dren *indented to breathe a complaint; evmy 
softer feeling was lost |p an overwhelming desire 
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for vengeance. Not a wort, was spoken till the 
last roof had fallen in; not/a sourfd was heard 
until it was evident that none of their devoted 
guests would evpr quit tfieir burning tomb; 
but they then gave vent to their suppressed pas¬ 
sion in a fierce and exulting shout: there was 
more eloquence, there was more deep disinte¬ 
restedness. there was more genuine patriotism 
in that wild burst of natural feeling than in all 
the studied declamations of the Cortes. 

We returned to Corunna through a pleasant 
and iifclosed country. The excellent position of 
tl town, the beauty of it» environs, and the 
extreme cheapness of provisions, might render it, 
in tranquil times, a desirable abode for English 
families residing abroad from motives of economy. 
The Spanish possess many advantages over the 
Portuguese towns; for although often situated 
amid delightful scencr^, they are generally placed* 
on level ground. Lisbon, Oporto, and Coimbra 
are, on the contrary, built on tjjis summits and 
along the slopes of steep hills; a circumstance 
naturally productive of great inconvenience to a 
resident. There is also faf more beauty in thd 
appearance of a Spanish, particularly of an An¬ 
dalusian town; and the perfect cleanliness of the 
streets is delightful to an Englishman. 

The fortifications of Corunna are now»in tole¬ 
rable repair; and had they^been less dilapidated 
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in 1809/ Sir 2Tolin ,]pioore might possibly have 
defended the' town t^l the French had been com¬ 
pelled to eetirc, from the scarcity of provisions. 
{ was shown the house where that gallant officer 
expired, and heard some particulars* connected 
with Ills dying injunctions that increased £he 
interest I naturally fell, as an Englishman, in his 
fate. The circumstances attending his interment 
must have been wild s^nd hurried indeed; for the 
French were already in possession of the suburbs, 
and the British army was rapidty embarking 
when a few faithful officers consigned their re¬ 
vered Commander to the tomb. lie was buried 
on the lonely rampart, by the side of the roaring 
sea, beneath the dim light of a clouded moon, and 
his funeral obsequies were graced by the heavy 
sound of the hostile cannon, then playing with 
fearful effect on the departing troops. Since 
' that time a iponumcnt ha^ been erected over the 
place of his burial, and an inscription has been 
affixed by tlie British Consul, recording the cir¬ 
cumstances of his death, in simple and manly 
language. 

' 1 visited the little bay of Orcun, where so many 
fine English horses were slaughtered; and saw 
some curious specimens of petrified wood scat¬ 
tered along the coast. On the following day I 
beard that a steam-boat, fitted Out for the assist¬ 
ance of the Greeks, and actually proceeding to 
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Greece, had arrived in t£e jfcWt T&ffitaty 
men under whose command it wa i called upon 
the Consul. They had suffered front a heavy 
gale; and, in an t attempt to gain the port, had 
struck upon some rocks at the* entrance: an 
accident solely occasioned by the incapacity of 
the pilot, as the navigation of the harbour is 
most easy, the roclft visible, and the water be¬ 
tween them deep. m 


The next morning I was awakened by cries of 
“ La barca a vapore !” and heard from Antonio 
that Smother steam-vessel had arrived, which 
r oved to be my old friend the ** Duke of York.” 
I visited it, in company with the Consul and the 
officers of health. As wc approached the ship, I 
recognised with pleasure and surprise my frieild 
Lord Clements, and also saw Captain Boyce, who 
had shown me many, kind attentions during my 
voyage to Lisbon. m ' 

On the preceding day, the Spaniards, who had 
never before seen a stcam-vessej, # had expressed 
the greatest anxiety to go on board the Greek 
steamer, and examinc^hcr internal economy, and 
many applications had becn\nade to the CaptaiiC 
who had fixed upon a particular hour for the 
reception of the numerous applicants; but in die 
mean time a far greater potentate, his Boyal 
Highness of Yofk, arrived, and his appearance; 
was asVatai to the splendour of the Greek; as* 
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seepNy as a party given'iy her Grace of#ordoa 
would have been destructive 1 of any other enter¬ 
tainment ^audaciously given on the same night 
Jl. spent the evening with Mr.^ind Mrs. Bartlett, 
to whose kindness 1 was much indebted during 
my short stay at Corunna, and agreed to sail with 
Clements on the following day to Ferrol. 

a 

- In consequence of the neighbouring dockyards, 
Corunna gradually rose into importance during 
the last century; and being one of the nearest 
points of communication with England, its name 
became familiar to the British public even'before 
the memorable battle fought in its vicinity. As 
the inhabitants of Corunna were notoriously 
attached to the Constitutional cause, the seat of 
the provincial government had been lately re¬ 
moved from that town to Santiago, which was 
originally the capital of, Gallicia; a measure 

* si 

ujust in itself^ but calculated to increase the dis¬ 
content already created at Corunna by some 
injudicious regulations. Almost every article of 
consumption brought in from* 1 the country to the 
town was subjected to a tax, highlyinconrenwat 
in its operation, as the peasants would no longer 
supply tha market with poultry, &e., without 
specific orders: heavy duties imposed on. salt had 
depressed tile, sardine trade, another grievance 
sensihlyicit by the poor, who subsist principally 
upon those fish. I heard that silver v/as grn- 
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thally becoming scarce - country^ 

and have no doubt Ihatsuch .was thef fact. 

1 • 

I met several officers who had served in the 

• 9 • 

Constitutional ariijy, and were actually in a state, 
of .great destitution. One of those unfortunate 
men assured me that his pay was redbeed from 
fifty dollars a month to twelve; and even this 
diminished allowance was then four months in 
arrear. His lot was certainly severe: be had 
served with distinction throughout the Penin¬ 
sular war, and*had taken no part in the insurrec¬ 
tion of *1820, or in the subsequent excesses of the 
Rev iution; but was now superseded by young 
and inexperienced officers, and condemned to 
pass the evening of his days in*penury and dis¬ 
grace. He said, with bitterness, that some Of 
the Constitutional officers had died of hunger, 
and that flie old soldiers had lost : more than 
twenty years of life b^thc events o£ 1820. His 
language, upon the whole, was temperate: he 
condemned the arbitrary proceedings of the 
Cortes, and spoke of Martinez de la Rosa in 
teams of commendation. 

Rut thus it ever is with tHte Spanish Constitu-* 
tionalists: I have seen them on the pinnacle of 
prosperity; I have seen them in the depths of mis¬ 
fortune. When compelled to eat the bitter bread 
of sorrow and distress, their views are t emperate y 
their cblrity uqjversal; they then acknowledge* 
the yalue of an endowed church; th£y are im- 
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pressed with the immense advantages resulting 
from a secohd chamber; and, in a truly Christian 
frame ofunind, only wish for the establishment of 
'Some elementary principles of ( representative go¬ 
vernment which may secure liberty of person and 
undisturbed enjoyment of property: yet when 
the cloud has passed away, and the revolutionary 
fortunes have become triumphant, the modera¬ 
tion of adversity, ai\d the repentance of humi¬ 
liation are equally forgotten; and perhaps no 
party in modern times has entertained more 
impracticable views, or waded through a* deeper 
sea of guilt, than* the truly misnamed liberal 
party of Spain. 

“ I never indhlged in the hope,” lie said, “ that 
your government w'ould interfere to pre\ent the 
French invasion; it is not consonant with British 
interests that Spain should possess an energetic 
government^” How far the establishment of a vi¬ 
gorous government in Spain would he favourable 
to the gencru\ interests of Great Britain is no 
easy matter to determine; but never was a sounder 
policy adopted by any administration than that 
1 which practically directed the councils of this 
country, with reference to the invasion of Spain 
by the French army in 1823. Happy it was in¬ 
deed for the welfare of the British people, and 
for the universal interests of Europe, that the 
ministers of the crgwn were nqjt goaded by the 
exaggerations of the press, and by the clamour 
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of on ill-judging portion o^he country, into a 
war with France, for the sfjke of a 9 system exe^ 
crated by a great majority at the Spanish people, 
and. incompatible jvrith the franquil existence o£ • 
any European monarchy. v * 

Qn the following day I embarked with Cle- 
ments in an open boat, and was rowed across 
the water to Ferrol. *We entered a narrow arm of 
the sea, and on landing delivered our letters to 
the Consul, who introduced us to the Governor, 
an infirm ofd tnan. He received us^courteoUsly, 
and asked me many questions 1 respecting the 
actual state of Lisbon, the number and dispo* 
sition of the troops, and the intentions of the 
British government, with whicS I was wholly 
unacquainted. My answers were fortunately 
guarded, for, in fact, they were carefully re¬ 
corded, and any indiscreet expression would cer¬ 
tainly have been afterwards brought up in judg- * 
ment against me. When I praised the fine, 
pure climate of Spain, he answeispd briefly, but 
those few words implied a mournful consciousness 
of her powerless state. * Although he pressed me 
to spend the day in his hhuse, 1 have every 0 
reason to believe that he suspected my •intentions 
in visiting Ferrol, and recommended the arbi- 
trary measures which were afterwards adopted 
against me. 

In thS evening we exploded the arsenal and 
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Ik* dockyards Tji^ rooms in which, the masts 
mid cables werje madWere excellent; the apask* 
&epts devoted to tne carpenters, smiths, skid 
1 Virions workmen employed iq the construction 
Of ships, wer# also admirably adapted to theur 
respective purposes. But all are now deserted, 
and on the spot where, forty years ago, several 
thousand workmen were actively engaged, none 
are at present regularly, and hut few occasionally 
employed. Two frigates were lying^ unfinished, 
from the want of funds to complete them. I 
saw the blocks and cables intended for their use, 
and considering the little practice of the work¬ 
men, was surprised to find them so well made. 
My guide assured me that he remembered forty 
men-of-war, which averaged eighty guns, lying 
in the deep and spacious basin; but, when 1 
visited" the harbour, there was not even a solitary 
' frigate, if wa>except the t^o that were unfinished. 

What singular reflections do these facts sug¬ 
gest 1 How forcibly does Ferfbl, in its present 
state, impress the mind with the complete decay 
of Spanish resources! In what striking colours 
does it show the virtual extinction of that power 
.within the*limits of whose empire the sun never 
set I That c deserted basin, those gigantic but 
untenanted apartments, erected at an enormous 
expense, but now‘Humbling iito ruin, not onjy 
^i&ow'the inability of the government to eoaduct 

tr. 
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operation* on their fornfcr scajo, bat em to keep 
the mighty structure in repcnr. # 9 

1 quitted Clemente witlr regret; he* returned 
to Corunna* intending to continue hie voyage ta • 
Lisbon by *the Duke of York. Mere 1 finally 
renounced all intention of visiting Gijon, a sea* 
port on the coast of Asturias, and set off faff 
Lugo. * 

The inquiries which 1 th$p made about Gijon 
contributed^ to strengthen the suspicions which, 
it afterwards appeared, were at this^ time enter¬ 
tained "by the Spanish authorities respecting the 
< jeets of my journey. To *them 1 could not 
offer any explanation of my motive in desiring to 
deviate so far from my general line of route to 
visit an unimportant seaport; and I reluctantly 
inform the reader of the real cause, as otherwise 
he would Tiardly comprehend the sequel, and 
might impute to me an overweening^love of use- 1 
less enterprise. The fact is, that Gijon was 
painfully associatcd^with my earliest impressions. 

When I was quite a child, my uncle. Captain 
H-> sailed for Spain, not in his naval capa¬ 

city, but as an individual an&ous to behold that* 


great display of jiatriotic feeling which was then 
fixing the attention of Europe on the Peninsula* 
He quitted England, but never returned again* 
I^s voyage was prosperous, Ad he reached the 
Spanish* coast ip safety, but was unexpectedly ; 

h 5? 
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lost at the entrancf ,of the port of Gijon, in the 
sight of numerous ipectators, and while their 
shouts of welcome wots ringing in his ears. T?he 
• overwhelming intelligence of this event"*was 
brought to us in the West of England on a 
beautiful summer evening; and though more 
than twenty years have elapsed, I still retain a 
vivid recollection of all the Circumstances of that 
eventful day. 

1 was sitting by the sick couch of one— 

“ All Ingel now, though little less than all # 

0 While yet a pilgrim in this world below,’* 

reading the captivating tale of Bobin Hood and 
his merry men*in the green forest, and occa¬ 
sionally looking out on the deer stalking amid 
the high fern, the waving woods, and the shadows 
lengthening as the sun sank lower m the west. 
1 1 recollect tips childish ofc/upation being abruptly 
interrupted by my dear Father’s sudden entrance. 
The deep dtqpair which his countenance ex¬ 
pressed in the first moment of poignant affliction 

for the loss of a Brother whom he had loved in 

• 

"no ordinary dcgrcC, is still imprinted on my 
mind. His emotion only filled me with terror 
and surprise, for I was then too young to com¬ 
prehend immediately the cause and extent of his 
grief. « ' • 

It so chanced thaf about this Jime the'sky, till 
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then unusually serene, Decamp suddenly overcast* 
the wind arose* and* a pitiless storm \»eat against 
the* windows as if the heairens were ctamging in 
sympathy with ou% altered feelings. 4 

The nature of the coast of Gijon, its perilous 

bar* and 1 the wild sea that dashed over it on tho 

• 

unfortunate day on which my uncle perished; 
were for several months a subject of earnest con¬ 
versation. These circumstances were calculated 
to leave ai^ indelible impression on the young 
mind; time has not effaced them fjom my me¬ 
mory, and probably never will. As a child I was 
anxious to behold the scene* of the catastrophe* 
an^ even in manhood a similar feeling, growing 
out of early associations, and stronger than I like 
even now to confess, made me wish to undertake 
a voyage, gather hazardous at that time of the 
year, in a little tradii^ vessel to Gijon. * I was 
however prevented from executing«my purpose ' 
by a continuance of adverse winds; but my in¬ 
tention, though n^yer carried imfb effect, pro¬ 
duced singular and unexpected results. 


a 
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—Ruinous Building—Rolber Tales of the Spaniard—Supersti¬ 
tions of the Portuguese—The Escolar, or Wolf-impeller—A 
truly loyal Dame—^Superstition of the Ne^ro—Ludicrous dis¬ 
comfiture of as Alcalde. 
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Leaving Ferrol I Continued my journey to the 
south* and travelling through a country wild; 
bleak, and only partially cultivated, arrived at 
Lugo in the beginning of November. Finding 
that I had reached the town at too late an hour 
in the day to obtain provisions, 1 went to a neigh¬ 
bouring tavern* and was supplied with food rather 
resembling than tasting like meat. The tavern 
Was small, sifkiky, and crowded with peasants; 
among whom I saw many muleteers, from a par¬ 
ticular district in the neighbourhood of Astorga, 
balled maragattos from their very remarkable 
dress. They wore the scarf aijd large brimmed 
hat of chivalrous. Castile, while their full, long 
drawers seemed to bespeak a Moorish extrac¬ 
tion ; but some believe them to be descended 
from a Roman colony, and this pprt of their attire 
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to bo rather Boman*tbsfci Mahometan. The dark 
but glistening leather, whifh covered their broad 
chests like a protecting miast-plutc, cesembled 
armour partially stained with rust, and combine^, 
with their*hard and weather-beaten visages to 
give them the appearance of old feudal retainers.' 

I afterwards called on Don Felippe Moreda, 
the Commandant df the town, and, during his 
temporary absence on officii business, conversed 
with his daughter, a pleasing and intelligent 
person. Though young, she had seen much of 
the tforld, and had evidently profited by her 
observations. Near her was seated a lady, ap- 
pp <sntly a relative, whose countenance beamed 
with good humour, but she gave no indications 
of that cultivated understanding which distin¬ 
guished her companion. They were both anxious 
to ascertain whether J had met certain {Spanish 
refugees in the course* of my wanderings, and if 
I knew any particulars of their fate. Th$ young 
lady, who had probably some t^mler motive for 
inquiry, repeatedly led the conversation to the 
name point, but so gradually, and with so much 
grace and tact, that I did not immediately suspedt 
that her questions were dictated by any stronger 
feeling than curiosity. While she displayed con¬ 
siderable knowledge of foreign countries, 1 was 
often amused t)y the crude opinions which the 
lady exposed upon general subjects, and 
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hex exclamations of wonfler on the statement of 
very ordinary facts.\ She e^diibited a ludicrous 
decree of amazement' vhen 1 alluded incidentally 
Jo the British Constitution, fis she had never 
heard of its existence; a manifestation 6f igno¬ 
rance evidently annoying to my fair young friend, 
who checked her, but in so light and delicate a 
spanner, that her reproof was neither painful to 
the person who received, nor to the bystander 
who heard it. 

We were joined at dinner by her brother, a 
fine young officer, and afterwards by Muscoso, 
who was Minister «/f the Interior during the re¬ 
volution of 1820. In the evening we walked 
round the walls of the townthe foundations are 
ancient, but the superstructure was hastily raised 
by Quiroga* in 1823, when the French troops 
were advancing upon Lugo. 

I returned to the inn* at a late hour, and re¬ 
tired to rest. In the middle of the night I was 
awakened by tqy servant, who told me that some 
officers of the police were waiting below to ac¬ 
company me to the Town-hall, where my presence 
was required. Tirdd and sleepy, and greatly 
disinclined? to comply with this ill-timed invita¬ 
tion, I speedily dismissed Antonio, and his dis¬ 
missal was quickly followed by a satellite of office 
in prqpnid persona . He entered the room des¬ 
canting hugely on (he gross iiylecorum of my 
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conduct in presuming |o s^$p 'when the Kingfs 
authorities were themselftef? deprived'of sleep 6& 
my account, and urged -rlif to rise til I valued 
my reputation fcnfc loyalty. 

Sunch^ guarantees* for my appearance on the 
next daydiaving been tendered and rejected, I 
had no alternative; so, following my garruloufe 
disturber, 1 went tofthe Town-hall, where I found 
the Authorities assembled* I begged to know 
their reason for summoning me at such an un¬ 
usual hour, but could not obtain a direct answer; 
and although their language indicated tt strong 
suspicion of some part of *my conduct, I was 
ur hie to discover the circumstances upon which 
it was founded, or the point to which it tended. 
It was, however, evident, from their questions, 
that they viewed my journey into that part of 
the country with uneasiness, and were peculiarly 
jealous of my communications with •Muscoso andT 
Morcda. For some time they pretended to find 
fault with my passport, but when they were fairly 
driven from a position wholly untenable, they pre¬ 
tended to be in possession of facts which they 
refused to reveal, but whicti, according to their 
statements, fuUy.authorized their proceedings. 

•After much vexatious discussion I retained t6 
the inn, accompanied by a young officer, who re¬ 
quested the to breakfast with him on the follow¬ 
ing morning, and urged his*invitation # so warmly, 

h 3 
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tfcat i c@uld not decline ft. He was a native of 
Andalusia, and from\my knowledge of the An- 
^b^isian fcharacter, mfrn the light and boastful 
c manner in which he spoke rf the "numerous 
friends he wrnfld invite to toeettae, and from his 
evident connexion with the. Authorities, 1 have 

J a 

\$m douht he Was perfectly aware that circum- 
stances would effectually prevent me from putting 
his hospitality to the <test. 

On the following morning I found myself 
[placed und$r arrest, and unable to leave the 
xttn, a guard being stationed at the door. In 
this dilemma I wfote to my friend the Com¬ 
mandant, requesting him to obtain my release, 
or, at all events, to acquaint me with the nature 
of the charges preferred against me. He imme¬ 
diately came to the inn, and informed me that I 
had bebn arrested on po&tical grounds, express¬ 
ing at the same time great indignation at the 
conduct of the civil authorities, with whom he was 
evidently at variance; for, indeed, he intimated 
that my communications with Muscoso and him¬ 
self had precipitated my arrest. 

To such a curious state of disorganization was 
the Spanish government reduced in 1827, that the 
component members of the local administrations 
were engaged in watching and counteracting each 
irther afa time of great general alarm, and when 
die calm co-operation of the civ& authorities was 
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peculiarly requisite. It ljiust he remembered that 
a civil war was then raging hi CataloAia, and had 
increased to so great an ext^i*t, tlia£ tlie Jving had 
actually left Madrid, and, in the hope of checking^ 
its progress^ had proceeded to Tari^igona. 

1$ so happened, that when 1 quitted Spain in 
J 822, the Catalans were carrying on a deadly war¬ 
fare with their government; and now, when I re¬ 


entered the kingdom, after a lapse of five years, 
1 found that martial people engaged in another 
desperate conflict. The mode in which the insur¬ 
gents conducted their operations was similar in 
both these arduous struggles*; but the principle, 
upe which their opposition t o the government was 
founded, had materially changed? In LS22 they 
enjoyed the sympathy of every generous mind, 
for the motives which impelled ihcuiUi arms were 
great and generous: they fought for all that is 
dear to the freeman, fdmfttndmarks clyjvislicd from 
boyhood, for privileges hallowed by time, for rights 
iulierited from their^anccstors: tli^iimpassions were 
kindled by the sight of the revered teachers of their 
faith driven from tlieir altars, homeless and house¬ 


less : tlieir arms w ere raised in defence of one who* 


had erred, perhaps, but who was stilMlic repre¬ 
sentative of tlie ancient monarchy—of that mighty 
pile under whose protecting roof they had grown 
and strengtlienccl, under which their greatest 
spirits had bee# reared, to •which their fondest 

t 
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recollections at taxied, ^and which the spoiler 
sought not *to reform, not to repair, but utterly 
and remorselessly tt destroy *. 
i# In that great northern struggle of 1822, Cata¬ 
lonia went fofth lion-hearted against # tlie oppres¬ 
sor. Navarre, and Aragon, and Biscay followed in 
her wake, and their appeal against the misgovern - 
ment of the Cortes* found an echo in every loyal 
heart, and in every corner of the kingdom. But 
in 1827 the Catalan insurgents were leagued to¬ 
gether for very different purposes. ; 'lheir leaders 
were impelled by two motives: the first • was to 
increase the ascendency of the Church, as the 


only effectual barrier against any future assump¬ 
tion §f power by the Constitutionalists; and this 
Object many of them proposed to effect by re-csta- 
. blishing the Inquisition, and by arming it with 
all the powers it possessed in the ihost dismal 
* period of Spanish hist ofTheir policy was in 
this respect mistaken; for had they succeeded in 
restoring and rendering lliat^ tribunal an oppres¬ 
sive engine of government, sucli a measure would 
have created great discontent in the towns, and 
‘have precipitated tlie fall of the existing institu¬ 
tions : the restoration of the Inquisition, altered and 
improved, so as to meet the improved spirit and 
the more humane policy of the present day, might 
have been a proceeding neither unwise nor un- 


* For a wild adventure'lhat befel the Author, in 1822, among 
these Catalan insurgents, vide Note at the end of this volume. 
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unpopular; but the Inquisit^n, the^ whole Inqui¬ 
sition, and nothing but the Inquisition, restored 
in its ancient spirit, and wfth its anefent rigpur, 
could only have been maintained by a system ofi 
vigilant persecution, which would have ultimately 
recoiled on their own heads. 

To this desire of increasing the ascendency of 
the Church was added an ungovernable thirst of 
vengeance, produced by the^tyTanny of the Cortes 
during tli^r day of power; and, considered in 
this light, the second Catalan insurrection may be 
truly Said to have resulted from the first. That 
dreadful commotion, the great northern revolt of 
1 *■ -2, in which eighty thousand persons are said 
to have perished in the field and on the slaffold, 
had left inextinguishable feuds, and injuries tifat 
could only be appeased by blood. • During that 
struggle deeds had bgen done which could not 
be forgotten, crimes nad been committed by the* 
Constitutionalists which could 'not be forgiven. 
Prisoners had beqn slaughtered lifter the fight 
was over; and peaceful civilians, dragged from 
their homes, had becq butchered without a form 
of trial, for no specific offence, but solely becaufe 
they entertained opinions hostile to the ruling 
party! They fell, but falling the^ bequeathed 
to their kinsmen a legacy of hatred and revenge, 
not likely to be "neglected by the fiery Catalan. 

These motives influenced the leaders of the 
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insurrection of 182% whi^e the misjudging crowd 
lint rallied round their standard believed King 
Ferdinand to be still' r, prisoner in the hands of 
Jheir former enemies—that Constitutional faction, 
so notoriously^hostile to the Monarchy and the 
Church. To the surprise of his mutinous sub¬ 
jects, he appeared among them, he spoke, “ Et 
ditto citius tumida aquora placat” His presence 
restored a deluded people to their lost allegiance; 
and that insurrection, which had baffled all the 

to ’ * 

efforts of thp government, which had been gra¬ 
dually extending, and at length threatened to 
convulse the whole 11 kingdom, was at once and 
completely dissipated: the astonished peasants, 
discovering that they had acted in opposition to 
their Sovereign's will, forsook their leaders, aban¬ 
doned even their priests, and came in crowds to 

i 

the presence, confessing tljpr error, and imploring 
the royal clemency. # 

When 1 was arrested at Lugo in 1827, this, the 
second insurrection, was at its height, and the 
issue still doubtful. But though the civil war 
was confined to the eastern provinces, a secret 
dcruggle was at that period carried on throughout 
Spain between the partisans of the actual ministry 
and those who strove to establish a more rigorous 
and intolerant system. The insurgents were 
called Cariists, because they professed the prin¬ 
ciples attributed, I ^believe unjuritiy, to Hon 
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Carlos, the King's brjther,J whose^ elevation to 
the throne, however irregular the. mode by which 
it must then have been effdbted, was tftill depred 
by the ultra-Royalist faction, as the readiest 
means of obtaining a government Snore congenial. 
toHheir views. 

But there were many persons belonging to 
the provincial administrations who disclaimed 
any connexion with the insurgents, yet were cla¬ 
morous foj the adoption of coercive measures 
against all persons suspected of any Constitu¬ 
tional* tendency. They advocated this policy, 
because they thought the •eventual success of 
t 1 „ Carlists probable, and still more because 
they detested their temperate colleagues, whom 
they looked upon as the remnants of the Consti¬ 
tutional party, and wore consequently anxious to 
exclude from any shme.in the government. Such. 
was the state of filing which then prevailed 
among the authorities of Lugo, and such a 
struggle, unseen # but violent, •secretly divided 
official men over all those parts of the kingdom 
which were not convulsed by open war. The 
Commandant of Lugo, Don’Felippe Moreda, wfts 
a man of high Jionour, sincerely attached to his 
royal master, but averse to intemperate measures, 
while the civil authorities were secretly favour¬ 
able to the ullra-Royalist party, and* therefore 
regarded ham with jealousymnd dislike. 




wafe curious t<J observe how complete!y the 
Constitutionalists appeared t'o be forgotten in 
fbe t struggle then Maintained between the diffe¬ 
rent Royalist factions. To me, who had seen, five 
years before, the democratic principle triumphant 
throughout Spain, the Crown shorn of its privi¬ 
leges and existing only by sufferance, the gigantic 
power of the Church subverted, and the land¬ 
marks of ages swept away, it seemed indeed 
extraordinary that such a torrent should have 
so completely subsided, and have left no traces 
of its desolating course. The distinctive appel¬ 
lations of the various parties, which served as 
Watchwords in the excited days of the revolu¬ 
tionary rule, liacf not only lost the powerful spell 
which they once exercised over the minds of their 
adherents, but were almosi«obliterated. 

Qn my return to SpainXhad a new vocabulary 
to learn, and £o become attainted with interests 
that a few years before bad not an existence. 
The Factiosos, «ihe Serviles> f thc Communeros, 
and the Descamisados, names once fraught with 
hope and ^terror to tlieir respective friends and 
cftiemies, were now swallowed up in the all-ab¬ 
sorbing distinctions of Femandisjos and Carlistas. 


But although the public attention was rivetted 
on the combatants who then filled the arena. 


tkeactor* in the late tragedy weffe not quiescent; 
forthe Constitutions lists still maintained com* 

i 
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munications with their ^xilec£ friend | in Portugal, 
who were watching* the tide of events, and only 
waiting for a favourable opportunity ft) descend 
on the coast of Ggllicia; nor were the authorities 
regardless their machinations, for they kept a 
steady eye upon their slightest movements. 

The Spanish Constitutionalists spoke of their 
actual situation in \he most desponding terms. 
A man of rank assured jpe that arrests had 
been lately # of such frequent occurrence, that he 
breathed his native air in fear an£ trembling. 
“ Wc *now pray,” he said, “that Gallicia may 
become incorporated with Portugal.” The vio- 
le- ce of party animosity must have been great, 
indeed, winch could, have excited, in < the mind 


of a Spaniard, sentiments so little congenial \o 
Spanish pride. The Constitutionalists were pre* 
pared to renounce every long-cherished* feeling 
of national antipathyrwere willing to be sepa-* 
rated from a great and ancient monarchy, to 
lose a great and glprious name, and become sub¬ 
ject to a minor and comparatively insignificant 
state, solely, as he nai£, to participate'in the ad- , 
vantages resulting from a Constitution eminentljr 
aristocratic in i{p elements. Yet these are the 


men who, in 1823, rushed upon a war that termi¬ 
nated their political existence, because they would 


not submit to th% tyranny of a second Chamber* 
The Constitutionalists did snot, however, attri* 
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bote to the 1 fiang, ^ersoifally, any acts of indivi¬ 
dual* oppression, but to a party, at one time 
stronger than the tHrone itself. 

Perhaps the wisest man could not have steered 
through the se& of troubles, upon which Ferdinand 
was then embarked, without incurring much cen¬ 
sure, and falling into many apparent errors. For, 
while the Constitutionalists' were ready to avail 
themselves of any incidents favourable to their 
cause, a powerful faction, in the country and in 
the government, were extremely irritated by his 
reluctance to adopt the views of the ultra-Royalist 
party. He refused to remove from offices of 
trust many moderate men in whose personal 
attachment he had reason to confide, and even 
retained Borne individuals who had not been in¬ 
disposed to «the Constitution. At that perilous 
crisis, the period during which my Gallician expe¬ 
dition was undertaken, nc showed a degree of 
moral courage which his previous actions would 
not have led *us to expect; qnd terminated the 
insurrection, by proceeding in person into the 
heart of the disturbed districts; but it must be 
admitted that frequent and cruel executions suc¬ 
ceeded and disgraced his triupiphs. As I am 
speaking of^King Ferdinand 1 will allude to the 
very peculiar circumstances under which I first 
saw him, 4 seme years before the period to whioh 
i am now adverting. 4 
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Travelling, in the of with my 

friend, and now my licrther-in-lqw, Mr. P — *, 
we arrived at the innl adj dining the? Escu$iaL 
My readers may perhaps recollect that the Spanish* 
Revolution occurred in 1320, and that during the 
yeftrs 1821,1822, and indeed until the occupation 
of the territory by the Frencji armies in 1&23, the 
country was distraefed by civil dissensions. At 
the period of our arrival ^it the Escurial, the 
popular was completely triumphant; the 

Cortes, imbued with a very democratic spirit, was 
hurrictl into the worst excesses by a jjarty still 
more unscrupulous: the nobility were degraded 
an their proper! y plundered; the priesthood were 
persecuted; the power of the crown was not cur¬ 
tailed, but annihilated, and the person of the King 
insulted. The great northern revolt in favour of 
the Crown had not vat, broken out, but the exas¬ 
peration of feeling 'throughout tlie disaffectedT 
provinces was extreme; the Royalists were every 
where in a state of active though Secret prepara¬ 
tion for the approaching contest, and were only 
waiting for the countenance of foreign powers to 
commence the struggle. The French troops wmfe 
at that time ranged along the Pyrenean frontier, 
ostensibly to protect the French provinces from 
the yellow fever, then ravaging Barcelona, but 
really ^to control the progress of a revolution, 
which had become altogether mcoiiffttible with 
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the safety, of even the existence of the Bourbon 
dynasty. At that critic. 1 ntoment every heart 
in ^he coiftrt circle iAdnlgped the hope of French 
^assistance, and every loyal eye was turned to 
France. * r 

Soon after our arrival at the Escurial, we has- 
tened to see the palace, which was shown us by 
a valet, and, as we were afterwards informed, the 
most confidential servant of the King. As we 
were leaving the palace, he asked us if we wished 
to be presented to his Majesty. We said in 
answer, we hoped to have that honour at Madrid, 
where the British Minister was then residing, 
and where we intended to remain some time. He 
replied, that, if we desired to sec the King, his 
Majesty would dispense with the established eti¬ 
quette, and he would call at the inn at ten o’clock 
in the evening, and conduct us to the palace. We 
“were naturally surprised,' but as ho seemed sure 
of his ground, wc no longer declined a propo¬ 
sition so little nr accordance with the forms that 
generally surround a court, and which were, more¬ 
over, peculiarly strict at the Spanish palace. In 
the evening he called at the inn, at the hour 
agreed on, and told us that two of the ministers 
had arrived from Madrid, bringing his Majesty 
the very alarming intelligence of a revolt just 
broken out at Seville and Cadiz, at the insti¬ 
gation of the republican party; the King was- 
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consequently engaged, and oi^* presentation mast 
be postponed till the Following morning. Ac¬ 
cordingly he appeared Ihq itext day aftd accom¬ 
panied us to the palacq; and having conducted» 
us into a lyrge apartment, departed, saying that 
he would inform the King^of our arrival. 

The King was in an inner room communicating 
with the apartment *in which we were left, and 
through which the nobles ayd gentlemen of the 
couit w r ere 9 continually passing and repassing. 
As far as we could judge, the confusion produced 
in the palace by the intelligence just received was 
extreme and an expression of \hought and anxiety 
more ,t every face. Yet notwithstanding the 
general uneasiness,* several persons, perceiving 
we were strangers, paused for a moment as they 
passed through the room and addressed us, obvi¬ 
ously from a, sense of politeness. At length two 
gentlemen entering the Apartment drew near us," 
and the tallest made borne general observations. 

I remember replying, civilly no doubt, but perhaps 
a little carelessly, and asking some question in 
return, when I observed^an expression of surprise 
pass over the face of the individual whom I ad¬ 
dressed, such as might be perceptible on the coun- 
’ tenance of a well-bred man, at the infraction of 
some established conventional form. This at¬ 
tracted my attention. I looked more stedfhstly 
at him, and remembering a picture which I had 
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bmt eontemplatm^ only the day isefore in one 
ef the apartments of the palate, I recognised the 
fij^g: th& features V/eye the same, the expression 
rfu the same—Itad no jiloubtr I instantly bent 
the knee according to the Spanish fashion; the 
King perceived my previous mistake, goodhur 
mouredly continued thef conversation for some 
minutes, and then departed with the Marquis 
de-, the major-domo of the palace. 

Thus ended this singular interview. I cannot 
but suppose ( that in consequence of our arrival at 
the Escurial direct from Paris, and before We had 

c 

visited Madrid, a suspicion was excited in the 
mind of the King's valet that we were secret but 
accredited organs of that French party with which 
the Spanish Royalists, and the King himself, 
were then in active and constant communication. 
Perhaps, also, some expressions of our sym¬ 
pathy with the royal embarrassments may have 
strengthened this notion. Motives, too, were 
quickly imputed; for at th^t disturbed period 
few persons, if any, travelled for their amuse¬ 
ment, and during the time we then passed in 
Spain I do not remember having met a single 
person journeying through the country, unin¬ 
fluenced b^private or political business. 

Nor was this supposition, if really entertained, 
improbable, as the course we undesignedly pur¬ 
sued would have been unquestionably adopted 
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by any Royalist agent, for fee Escpfial waaat 
time the very* centre and focus of Royalist 
Mrigue; and to its wieldly shades # the eqpzt 
retired from the dopger<|is obstipation h of Madrid, 
to receive its secret communications and pursue 


its ^schemes of liberation from the tyrannous 
bondage of the Cortes, undiscovered and unmter*» 
ruptecL We were afterwards saluted more than 
once by signs of an expresg^ve nature, to which 
a hidden signification was attached, and which 
were then currently interchanged among the ad* 
herentS of tlie Royal cause. 

On the day before we left Hhe Escurial we at- 
* .nded the convent church, and heard the funeral 
service magnificently performed over one of the 
royal infants just deceased: the evening was fa& 
closing as we left the assembled crowds and 
passed into the sacristy: there, \vhil§ we stood 
opposite the Perl a, giving a last lingering look* 
at that exquisite production of Italian art, two 
gentlemen approached us, one ofc&om, separat¬ 
ing from his companion, passed close to us and 
said, in a low but clear yoice, ** Vive le RoL” He 
paused for a moment, apparently in expectatioif 
of the answering»watchword, but as. wff remained 
silent he rapidly withdrew. * , ? 

The magnificence rather than the beauty of 
the Escurial palace, the splendour of the Escurial 
convent, the cruel uncertainty of the Kings pom-. 
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j&Qn, pur o^n singular recognition of that mo- 
narch, the mystery whicjfc hung over the court* 
Amj. the mysterious OPipmunications which seemed 
,jto be carrying on m thos# dark cloisters and long 
corridors so fitted for the purpose pf intrigue^ 
made a deep impression on my mind, and 1 kttig 
remembered with interest our visit to the Esqgj$|£. 

A short time afterwards X was presentgij^ui a 
more formal manner to the King and Queen. 
The Queen was just of age, having on that very 
day accomplished her eighteenth year, on which 
hccount it was kept with great state at ccfkirt: it 
was then, however, no time for pomp ; events were 
critical, the republican insurrections of Cadiz and 
Seville were unsubdued; thd Queen was reviled, 
^hd the King denounced in the public journals as 
a traitor to the state: in short, the democrats 
were farithfally following the march of the French 
* revolution, %nd the least apprehensive began to 
anticipate a similar consummation of thte royal 
griefs. 

That anniversary of her birth, a day which, in 
the palaces of kings, is generally ushered in with 
bvery demonstration of popular joy, was produc¬ 
tive of no pleasure to the youthful Queen: upon 
that occasion no gratulating songs were pre¬ 
sented to *ticr, according to the fashion of the 
land, but the, fierce Tragala, breathing a deadly 
hate to royalty in every line, was* sung by ,hostile 
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voices rfmost under the palace wind/ws; she wall 
evidently irtttch alarmet at the lowering aspect of 
dffairs and could scarcAy veftrain her tears inutile 
presence of the as&cmbjsd Court. • 

I was struck by the alteration \$hich had taken 
pftre in her appearance ; but three weeks before 
I had seen her in the garden of the Escurial 
feeding some gold fish in a little pond, and 
afterward*- i ^rending a tower and counting the 
steps with Jlip light-hearted playfulness of a girl. 
She was rather pretty, and very interesting; ex¬ 
tremely devout, and much beloved Jby those 
around her; taken from her Saxon home, to 
- nidi she was passionately attached, the destined 
bride of the King of Spain, instead of the peaceful 
pomp and universal homage which she had been 
led to c\]>oct, m a land once rcnoWncd for the 
loyalty of its citizen i and the gallantry of its # 
nobles, she found 01 her arrival ai Madrid the 
storms of civil war darkening around a throne, 
endangered by tl*e progressive* usurpations of 
the Cortes, and exposed to the insults of a de¬ 
moralized populace. 

During tliote days of revolutionary agitation, 
she is said to have spent many weary hours, 
bewailing the departed pleasures of her German 
youth, end anticipating with a heavy heart the 
terrors.bf the time to come; but her affliction^ 
though great, WOre brief, and she is now, and has 


1 
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Isnig beea,un fh®4 peaceful region/"where the 

* wicked cease from troub ing/ and the weary are 
Wtoest.” Had the fife o 1 this interesting Queen 

* 'been prolonged* Spain wpuld probably have been 
ifpored a host of calamities. 

-Since my visit to $he Escurial, how mhny 
changes have occurred! King Ferdinand and 
his youthful Consort are no more; the Brother, 
who then graced the court, is now an exile, 
struggling for his throne. The chivalrous Eroles, 
the life and ( soul and leader of the Royal cause, is 
numbered with the dead. The brave O’Donnel 
has been butchered in cold blood, and his body 
horribly xnutila^d by the unpunished adherents 
of Mina and the present Queen; Riego, then the 
idol of the Spanish populace, at whose approach 
the incessant shout was raised, and over whose 
r triumphant march the choicest flowers' of the year 
were strewed, has died upon a Spanish scaffold. 
The Empecinado, who shared his crimes or 
glories,—which you will,—hes shared his fate; 
Tozxijos .has met the bloody death he so re¬ 
lentlessly administered; and Mina, a murderer 
'upon system, though still alive, is sinking to the 
grave oppressed with disease aryl infamy, 

^ But to joy narrative.—I remained a prisoner 
in my apartment at the inn at Lugo, till three 
o'clock in the afternoon, when T received an in- 
, tarnation from the authorities, that they intended 
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to send me to Santiago* the ti&pitll of Oslliota* 
and expected me to commence my journey to that 
city within an hour. Accer&ingly, at four o’dbdc, 
six Royalist VolUntee^, consisting of four 
soldiers and a sergeant and corporal* mounted* 
arrived at the inn. After a warm and ineffectual 
paper-war with the Authorities* I turned my 
horse's head to Santiago* and left Lugo under 
the esc i * of this trusty bjnd. Besides the in¬ 
dignation naturally excited in my mind by this 
extraordinary proceeding, the personal inconve¬ 
nience w as extremely great* as 1 had intended to 
visit Orense, and, re-entering Portugal by the 
north-eastern frontier, explore those parts of the 
Trazos Montes which 1 had not yet seen. 

Santiago 1 ly in a direction precisely opposite 
to Orensc 4 and as 1 had already spent some days 
in that edy, it lud fiot the recommendation of^ 
novelty to counterbalance the great annoyance 
arising from this compulsory change of route. 
Tljc soldiers were attired in the light-blue uni¬ 
form which then distinguished the adherents of 
the Crown; and whitedassejs, considered the un¬ 
failing badge of a bianco, or white man* hung 
from their■ caps-. “We are called francos* at 
epithet used to designate the children of pur 
faith and loyalty,” e;aid a high-spirited youn^ 
soldier one of the most ardent Royalists of the 
band. Divers* men and mules followed in Otr 

i 2 
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train, Mid tlbs encumbered, our progress was of 
necessity extremely slow,!and was moreover in- 
tenfcipted by frcqucift prders from the sergeant 
<tfc bait. Two soldiers, wher had evidently received 
injunctions to ( keep up with my horse, walked 
constantly by my side. Our route lay across a 
wild heath tract, tlipn lighted up by the last 
splendours of a setting sun. 

We arrived, at a laic hour, on the confines of a 


small village, and stopped at the door of a ruinous 
building, formerly belonging to the government, 
but new ijsed as a resting place by the few travel¬ 
lers who wandered o\ er those unfrequented wilds. 
\Ye were receive^ by its only tenant, an old wo- 


nan, whom the superstitious terrors of an earlier 
tge would have invested with the character of a 
sorceress; for her arms were bare and withered, 
lier visage wrinkled, and slit* was surrounded by 
an awful and appropriate number of cats; and 


indeed she w r as actually regarded willi a strange 
mixture of vdmftation and abhorrence by yie 
neighbouring peasants. The night was dark and 
bitter/ but we dispelled the darkness and the 
'bid by heaping ample supplies of licatli upon the 
re, which blazed high, and sending a thousand 
orruscations over the huge rafters, lit up the 
.oomy recesses of tho old building. There were 
enahes, but not a single chair table in the 
partment; candles Vre had none, 'for the " Lady 
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^ODccrcBs” declared, that slie.roso atfthe break of 
day* and retired to Vest Vhen the qua went down; 
and moreover expected hgr # guests to adopt Jier 
primitive habits, for thi,, she said, was what God» 
intended. « <( Or the Devil? 1 ’ muttfacd one of the 
soldiers, aware of the imputations that attached 
to our antiquated hostess. „ Provisions we ap¬ 
peared for a long time to have little prospect of 
obtaining, but at length, afler several foraging 
expedition^ spine black broth, “mrminittse horret 
was brought in a wooden bowl, garnished with 
brdfUlbf tlio same Tartarean hue. Thq soldiers, 
with the delicacy and goott-feeling eminently 
cl 1 .racteristic of the lower orders jn Spain, offered 
me all the scanty provision they could procure; 
nor did I hey appear to desire that any part shoufd 
be reserved for themselves, although they must 
have greafty stood ii need of refreslinfent, as 
they had been marc* ing from four till eleven' 
o’clock at night, over a rugged country. Of course 
1 divided equally our little store,tafld it was plea¬ 
sant to see the grateful feeling excited by this tri¬ 
fling mark of consideration. But the candidates 
for a share of the supply were very dispropor- 
tioned to the amount in possession, to that the 
process of distribution became ludicrous, and only 
furnished a practical proof of the infinite divisibi¬ 
lity of jnatter. * 

Though mosf indignant v^Lth the potentates of 
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Xjfgo,' I oow&f not entertain Any hostile feeling 
against my travelling companions, who were free 
mn( any pfarticipatiok pi the foolish acts of their 
£PperioTS, and were merei^l them unwilling instru¬ 
ments. They evidently believed that I r was guilt¬ 
less of any serious offence; but in spite of this 
general impression, I perceived that strong, 
though short-lived suspicions, occasionally passed 
through their minds < While these feelings pre¬ 
vailed, though still respectful in manner, their 
countenances, were serious and even clouded, and 
they seexqed absorbed in thought; for these rften 
were sincerely attached to the Royal cause, and 
would have looked with horror upon any agent 
of the Constitutionalists. 

^Throughout the journey they tried to soften 
all that was disagreeable in the peculiar state of 
our mutual relations, and invariably treated me 
with respect. 1 Had their conduct been different 


my situation would have been intolerable; for, 
having received positive injunctions never to lose 
sight of me, I was not occasionally, but constantly 
in their society. It is tru^, they placed the least 
possible restraint upon my actions, and were ever 
ready to sacrifice their inclination to mine; still 
they were scrupulously exact in the execution of 
their orders If I wished to inspect any objects 
# of curiosity near the places where we halted, they 
were always willing u to accompaify me, however 
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fatigued they might "be; w4en I iSfvtA to mj ft 
apartment, if the subdivisions of the miserable 
hovels, at which we stopped,(deserve the name^ X 
was regularly attended by a guard; indeed, on 
horseback gr on foot, asleep or awake, a watchfiu 


eyb Avas ever fixed upon me. No man, who has 
not been the object of suck unremitting vigilance 
for some days together, can at all conceive the 


nervous sense of moral oppression which it at 
length induces. It depresses the spirits to an 
extent not justified by the cause, it weighs like a 
nightAnare on the mind and tortures it, as water 
dof^> the human frame, when«drop falls after drop 


in <n the same part, producing irritation solely by 
its continuous actioh. When at length released 
from tliis vexatious thraldom, I can hardly ex¬ 


press the pleasure of finding myself restored to 
the enjoyment of my solitary chamber. • 

But 1 am digressing.—The soldiers and mule-* 


leers were ranged on the benches in our ruinous 
abode, and 1 had made a seat oft heather for my* 
self within the fireplace under the huge chimney. 
Manuel, my Portuguege muleteer, was becoming 
reconciled to the loss of his supper, by the oppor¬ 
tunity it afforded him of exulting in the supe¬ 
rior comforts of his own country; and he loudly 
declared, that he had never seen aland so utterly 
degraded as drallicia, or so evidently* branded 
with the Divine displeasure.* I began to fear, hie 
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national antipathies 1 would light up the torch oK 
discord among our Spanish allies; but although 
his Janguage was string, he was probably aw*#' 
of the lengths to whicfi he coqjd safely proce#^ 
as I observed that he averted, more than onoe>’ r 
their rising indignation, by a well-timed and 
humorods sally. My friend, who had declared him¬ 
self a bianco, was a high-spirited young soldier, 
eager in his manner, and unmeasured in his ex¬ 
pressions ; but the Corporal possessed the most 
varied humour of the party. He was an admirable 
mimic, and amused us l>y a series of lively obser¬ 
vations, and practicahjokes. Seizing one of our 
landlady's cats, he convulsed the circle, by making 
poor puss respond to his questions by a whine 
that was mournful in its tone, or eager, or indiffe¬ 
rent, according to the nature of his interrogatory; a 
feat whioh he contrived by passing the side of the 
dnimal unper^eived, upon Which it naturally cried 
out, and the peculiar intonation of that cry varied 
according to tke«suddenncss qnd degree of the 
pressure applied. The trick was cleverly managed : 
it was not cruel, as tlic creature did not appear 
tefsuffer, and the effect was inconceivably ludicrous. 
Yet beneatfethis wild buffoonery, a mine of deep 
piety and enthusiastic feeling lay concealed; a 
disposition less apparent in his conversation than 
in the fervour of his manner, and^the prostration 
of spirit with which he* approached kny holy relics. 
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In passing through the content of4m Martin; 
he spoke rather in sad and serious* than in bittot 
language, of the Constitutionalists who had vio¬ 
lated the shrine. The S&rgcant, and leader of 
the troop, a native of Castile, was ijnbued with aTf 
tbs* gra\ ity of his countrv; he was cold and cau¬ 
tious. and said little; but although he appeared to* 
observe minutely alWhat took place* it was not 
easy to diseov or, in the hard lines of his immove¬ 
able countenance, either the general character of 
tUe man, or tne impression produced on his mind 
by pacing occurrences. 

As the night wore o*n, this party closed round 
tlio roaring lire, and the conversation became 
general. Banditti, a subject of utifailing interest 
among the loner classes in Spain, were first dis¬ 
cussed. They dwelt upon the plained Catalan 
who. couclifcd behind jome jutting rock* springs 
like a tiger on the thoughtless traveller, bids him * 
give up his gold, and never bids him twice! 
Nor did they forget the Andalusian bandit, 
mounted on the steed he calls by some high 
sounding name and lo\es with the love that 
other men yield only to the ladies of theii* 
hearts; an outlawed race, the genuine heirs of 
old romance, whose courteous bearing still lends 
refinement to their guilty trade, and invests their 
lawless acts witbfchc chivalry of times lopg past 
Many a tale of those robber chiefs was told* 

i 3 
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& tearyras recorded of the Bold J«mes of 
Ifafcntia, an extraordinary jnan, the mingled 
terror ancbadmiratioji of his native district, when 
1 passed through it in 1822. . 
v The soldiers now related his exploits with a 
kind of gloomy pride, they detailed his hair¬ 
breadth, and according* to their account, miracu¬ 
lous escapes, with manifest Satisfaction; and con¬ 
trasted his deeds of horrible cruelty to the great, 
with his unbounded generosity to the poor. In 
.those statements there was much* truth mixed 
up with much romance: when I was in Valentia, 
this powerful adventurer* paid the taxes of at 
least five villages, or small towns, lying within 
the limits of tlfe mountain territory, over which 
for years together he held an almost undisputed 
sway; the local authorities feared and feasted 
him, and the poor loved aiyl obeyed Him as their 
• lawful lord. m But the Spaniards were not allowed 
to engross the conversation; our Portuguese 
friends became jealous of the f exclusive attention 
excited by these Spanish tales, and as they could 
not match the famous James with any native 
bandit of equal proVess, they touched a deeper 
chord, and«en gaged the sympathy of their hearers 
by tales of wild and fearful superstition. 

They spoke of the distant Beira, and shuddered 
as t|ey named the Escolares, tflfe dreadful wolf- 
ixhpellers, the lonely wanderers ef the mountain. 
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the servants of the Prince oPdarknef^! Absurd 
ing mortal shape* and seated on some lofty 
pinnacle, they hail, with fiendish * joy, # the snow¬ 
storm gathering at their feet, they see it whiten 
all the land and knowjtheir hou* of strength if 
dbme! Subject to them, but terrible to all beside, 
the wolves assemble at Iheir viewless bidding, 
and obey the sign that sends them headlong on 
their desperate course. Woe to the hapless pea¬ 
sant who has waked the vengeance of the Escolar, 
for lo! the Sell-commissioned wolf comes down 
upon his fold. His trusty dog, that never shrank 
from mortal encounter,* copea not with such unhal¬ 
lowed strength, and quails beneath the super¬ 
natural eye! In Vain his master points the un¬ 
erring rifle; the bullet will not strike, or bounds 
innocuous from the charmed skin. .Flight is the 
shepherdl only refqge, destruction waits upon 
his flock, and desolation sits upon lys hearth! * 

But even in deeds like these, surpassing hu¬ 
man power, the Spaniard would* note yield the 
palm of merit to the rival Portuguese, for straight 
an Andalusian, jealous for his country’s honour, 
told how the robber-childreh of Ecija, in weal nr 
woe, conquering or conquered, still •retained by 
magic spells their fated number of thirteen. 
Conquered!—when were those children of the 
forest conquerfcl ? for victory over them was not 
success, defeatvwas not to thfem reverse of fortune. 
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Theyhume^ to the midnight encounter*, thirteen; 
in number* stout men and true, as ever wielded 
robber’s bl^de; ’half died the death of men* yet* 
counted when the fray* was over* the band was 
idund in undqpinishcd strength, and thirteen* 
manly voices answered to their chieftain’s call l 
What then to, them was triumph* or repulse, or 
government* or law?* Strong in the guardian¬ 
ship of powers unseen* they mocked at mortal 
might! 

Amongst our party all had heard*of/ none had 
beheld, the ihfernal warriors of the wood > but 
some had dben the invulnerable Trappist * rushing 
to war mounted upon his coal-black steed; high 
bearing in one h&nd the sacred crucifix, and with 
the other slaying at every stroke a rebel to the 
Church and Crown* while heavenly troops unseen 
averted qvery danger from his hpad* and Heaven 
itself directed^ every blow, he struck. They too 
had felt the earth quake like an aspen-leaf 
beneath thye irop ^read of that unequalled steed; 
whose charge no son of man had ever yet with¬ 
stood ; whose flight was swifter than the swiftest 
arsow; whose step •ne’er^ faultcred down the 
steepest prcqjpice; whose eye sent^forth at night 4 
unnatural beams, to guide his master through the 
deepest gloom* yet lure his rash pursuers to their 


% 

Guerilfe leader, renowned for his extraordinary expipits in 
• the great northern insurrection of 1822 . • 
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fate! Hunger and thirst vfcre to jh&t fiftnodas 
horse unknown; sl^ep never sealed his watehfhh 
lids; and oft the sullen death-betft of # his hoofs, 
distinctly heard for twenty miles around palsied 
the hostile sentinel upon his midqjght watch, foif 
snwe he was those dull dead echoeawere the cer- 
tain harbingers of ruin toP the camp, and well he 
knew, the first of thatf predestined host, who hears 
the strange unearthly sound, survives not the ap* 
preaching fight. It is difficult to describe the 
effect produced by these wild tales, narrated at 
the doad of night in a ruined tmilding, by the- 
doubtful gleams of a flickering fire, and sSddressed 
w’vh all the energy of perfect faith to an audience 
as implicitly credulous. * 

As the real history of the famous James, or 
Jaime, is a curious illustration of pie state of 


society and manners prevalent in one .of the 
wildest and most remote districts of^pain, 1 will 4 
again for a'moment digress, to inform my readers 
of the singular kind of government which he es¬ 
tablished, and for a long time maintained, in the 


district subject to his authority. When I was in 
Jaime s territory, poor Jaime ^as, for the momenti 


in a situation of^great difficulty and distress. He 


had just declared for die Royal cause, and the 


government of the Cories had in consequence 


dispatched a considerable force against Jiim, had 
driven him into*a mountain,*and hemmed him in 
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%j m cordonW troojis. The deepest anxiety pre* 
moled, in the Tillages which practically acknow¬ 
ledged liisf supremacy, and which for many years 
had considered their Allegiance to the King of 
'Spain as secondary to t^at which was owing to 
King Jaime. , * 

In one respect, however, he stood in a very dif¬ 
ferent position from' that in* which monarchs are 
generally placed with reference to their subjects. 
He paid their taxes for them, and they repaid 
him by secret co-operation, an** arrangement 
which by no' means diminished their zeaHn his 
cause. On arriving at a Tosada in one of these 
villages, I asked a young lad, who acted as waiter, 
whether Jaime was altogether as bad as he was 
represented to be. " Senor,” said the boy, sud¬ 
denly turning round with the greatest excitement; 
"Jaime is a man of spotless, faith aiAl honour.” 
®“Nay, Jose,'] said his Father, a cautious man, and 
naturally alarmed lest his son's unguarded zeal 
should have betrayed his re a) prepossessions to 
an enemy, "You speak warmly, as you are wont 
to do on subjects wholly indifferent to yon. The 
Senor observes justly, that Jaime is not so bad 
as he is said to he.” t 


We were then in the month of May, and the 
night had all that heavenly calmness which is so 
‘"bewitching in a southern clime. * As I lay awake, 
the sound of musketry, produced by shots occa- 
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monah j exchanged betweA the paftxsan* of 
Jaime and the government troops, mingled, 
strangely enough, with a serenade of pccuMar 
sweetness, which rose undfer the windows of some 
Mr Spaniard in the s^me street At OrihuelS* 
Jhaiijr a player on the guitar, and spoke to him 
about Jaime. He at first'showed great unwilling* 
ness to enter upon*the subject; but at length 
dismissing his fears, gave way to his feelings, and 
spoke of his robber-chief with the same enthusi¬ 
astic feelings which a Highland piper might be 
supposed to feel for the head of his clan: for 
Jaime, though wild and lawless in his Habits, was 
fond of minstrelsy and generous to the bard. 
He had also ballads recounting Jaime’s heroic 
deeds, that at the moment in question it would 
have been death to recite, which gpld could not 
extort, but which might have been won from the 
easy minstrel by expressions of sympathy for hit 
endangered chief. 

Jaime escaped Jjhe perils whish then environed 
him, and flourished for some time longer, the 
pride and terror of the district; but was finally 
taken and executed after fl prosperous reign of 
nearly twenty ^years. He appears to have been 
a very mixed character, possessing in a great 
measure the virtues and vices of a chieftain of the 
middle ages. *He was liberal to his. followers, 
and cruel to hie enemies ; but even towards them. 
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he^ showed upon occasions a magnanimity worthy 
of the heroic age. He had j el peculiar pride, in 
protecting,that'portion of the population which, 
adhered enthusiastically to his cause; he would 
*8irich with his spoils the most devoted of his 
subjects; and it was said, that in some instance*, 
where an attached couple, belonging to families. 
friendly to his partisahs, had been prevented from 
marrying by the want of a certain sum of money, 
he would remove that difficulty, bestow on the 
fair damsel a sufficient dowry, and" suddenly ap¬ 
pearing in his robber's dress on the evening of 
the marri&ge festival, would assist in the dance, 
lead down the blushing bride, imprint upon her 
cheek a salutatiofr which, under the circumstances 
of rthe case, conjugal jealousy might well forgive, 
then resign her to the bridegroom, and disappear 
amid thq loud applause of the delighted peasants. 

»■ These dazzjing acts, jjartly the sallies of a na¬ 
turally generous, though ill-regulated mind, were 
perhaps, in a greater degree, the result of 
calculating policy. By. occasional acts of this 
kind, and by permanently, though not ostensibly, 
charging himself with the taxation of the neigh- . 
bourhood, hq established himself iq the affections 
of the people, and became invested with a real 
power and security**which no mere superiority pf 
his marauding force, cither in numbers or disci?, , 
pline, could have long ensured. JYhen danger;. 
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drew near, he had the earliest intimation of its 

approach; and when it at length enveloped him 

in its toils, no means were deft untried by bis 

faithful subjects to/acilitate his escape. He 

several timps hemmed ^in by tin? Government 

troops, who, despairing to secure their prey by 

any other means, formed, as they ftnagined, an 

uninterrupted circle around the place of his retreat, 

and dctorr.i'ipd to compel lijjn to surrender by 


the slow, bu£ sure, effects of famine. But even in 
these perilous circumstances lie was always won¬ 


derfully assisted by the affection of his adherents, 
till at length, availing himself of some local and 
momentary negligence of the blockading troops, 
he broke through tlfb line, and to the rage and 
surprise of the soldiers gave signs of unabated ac¬ 
tivity, b) a sudden descent at the head of his men 
in another part of tliu,district; seizing, perhaps, 
some obnoxious and aihazcd Alcalde, carrying * 
him off to the mountains, and only restoring him 
to liberty upon the receipt of an eifortnous ransom. 

These frequent escapes, when all hopes of elud¬ 
ing the pursuit of the {poops seemed desperate, 
and his almost simultaneous appearance in a dis- 9 
tant part of the district, gave rise at length to a 
* belief that no material obstacles could impede 
his progress, and that he was gifted with a double 
presencp of an inexplicable and fearful character; 
any poor Alcalde who, intimidated or bought 
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cm by the Government troops, hod swerved from 
hasaliegiance, pas not reassured by circumstance* 
that would have giwsn confidence to a stranger t 
tjxs*T' as the accounts of Jaime's situation became 
more hopelesB, so, in proportion, he, felt an in¬ 
creasing fear that the door of his dwelling might 
be suddenly forced* and tbe ubiquitous Chief 
appear at the head of his armed men. 

During the struggle against the Cortes, in 
favour of the King, he sometimes, when severely 
pressed by the Government troops, entirely dis¬ 
solved hjp band, advised each man to take a sepa¬ 
rate path, and comnfanded all to meet again on a 
stated day and Jiour, and at a stated place. The 
appointment was generally well observed; and 
that Guerilla force, which a few days before was 
almost crushed by the advancing troops of the 
Govenfment, were now perhaps hovering on their 
rear, cutting^# their supplies, and thinning their 
numbers by a constant war of detail. 

This mara&ding. Chief wasr as remarkable for 
the reasoning vigour of his mind, as for his per¬ 
sonal courage and dexterity. He was aware, even 
fa the early days of his career, that to ensure his 
power he mudt temper his pursuit of plunder with, 
a forbearance seldom exercised by men of hie 
profession; he felt that a system of immoderate 


rapine would either divert the passage, of the 
southern and eastern provinces* of Spam from 
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hi# district, into other channels of communication, 
so as entirely to elude his grasp, qr would, from 
the extent of the evil, produce a determination 
on the part of the*Government to suppress hj# | 
■jower at any cost. 

Under this impression, while on the one hand 
he sedulously courted the goqpl-will of his neigh¬ 
bourhood, on the other, he seldom robbed the 
trader to &u j great extent; hut rather levied a 
tribute upog lys goods, which, considering the 
lawlessness of the act, did not bear a very unrear 
son able* proportion to the whole. As sojne com- 
pc "sation for this attack upon his purse, the 
traveller had no reason to fear any,further moles¬ 
tation from the gentlemen of the highway, not 
only m Jaime's territory, but for some distance 
beyond the limits of his recognised domain. He 
conversed freely and* good-humouredly wtth the 
plundered merchants during the examination of 
their goods by his partisans, offered them cigars 
to smoke, and wine* from his cmbloMered goat’s- 
skin to drink; and although the tribute or black¬ 
mail was very much levied by rule and propor¬ 
tion, he courteously attended to any particular 
^ wish expressed, ftnd affected agenertm# contempt 
fbr petty profits. # 

By this judicious self-restraint, and by his local 
popularity, which be kept alive by pandering to 
every interested* and to every grateful feeling, 
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b^mainteined hU throne for so long a time. He 
m*Saniam of extraordinary resource, designed by, 
nature to^kct a better part; under other circuit 
^qtaaces he might have been the saviour, instead 
of the scourge, of his country; he wps, however, 
41 personal address and mental energy, a mag^ 
nificen't specimen of the robber Chief; yet there 
wore some dreadful passages in his history. A* 
firm observer of hjs word once plighted, he pu¬ 
nished treachery with a ferocity j^ritgd only to a 
savage state of society; and is said, on one oc¬ 
casion, to have buried alive the unfortunate vic- 
• • 

tims of his suspicion. 

. But to resume my narrative.—The night was 
far advanced when a loud knocking was heard at 
the door; two servants being admitted, announced 
the approach , of their mistress, the most influx 
ential person %. the immediate neighbourhood; 

~ Directly afterwards she 'appeared, followed by a* 
train of domestics, and evidently decorated to 
the utmost advantage. Her dress was extremely 
antiquated, but had been gorgeous in days of 
yore; it was, I have lit$o doubt, an heir-loom 
ftv the family, and liad probably been worn by 
herself, mid by her maternal ancestors for some 
generations past, on every solemn occasion. The 
soldiers received her with ever^ ’dfi&onstration 
of-formal respect. The'stately dame began by 
sayings she had onfy just been informed that a 
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poYty of troops engaged in the Royal s«MrviceweiW 
quartered in a miserable building n(ar her houiJ. 
She expressed her hopes, that no cirdTmstancefc 
displeasing to his Majesty’s government had givgft 
. rise to such ft an unusual occurrence^ she trusted, 
her devout aspirations on this head wopld be con* 
firmed, but at all events cstccjqed it the bounden 
duty of a loyal subject to congratulate the troops 
on their sale arrival, and to as|pre the individual 
entrusted w^li.the command, that the loyalty 
which had c\or distinguished her family had suf¬ 
fered no diminution in the person of their actual 
rc\ '•esentative. She conduddtl by declaring that 
her house, her grounds, and all ljpr goods were 
at the entire disposal of' the King's troops, as 
long as they remained in the neighbourhood.* 
The Sergeant answered in a strain as formal and 
pol ite, and in languages far above his station: he 
thanked her for the aifcction which she bore the 
Royal cause, and for this mark of attention to his 
Majesty’s servants, die spoke in gratifying terms 
of the proverbial loyalty of her house, and wished 
that his Majesty possessed more supporters, true¬ 
hearted as herself, in these* degenerate times, 1 
when, in too many instances, the son had fallen 
*away from Ida father's faith. Ho touched lightly, 
and with address, upon the object of tho expedi¬ 
tion, and concluded by declining her offer of accom* 
modation, as th* night was %ur spent, and hi* 
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Amp* ttere obliged ip renew 4heir mnioh at break 
of day. A prefusion of parting compliments mere 
^en exchanged, which, time ,and place considered, 
pme rather entertaining. The door was then 
Opened 

« Wide and high, 

r To 1ft the Queen and her train go by.” 

i 

Two menials went forth in advance to clear the 
way, and after tyem pared forth the pompous 
dame; then all her attendants followed; but it 
must be confessed, their ragged attire spoke ill 
for the fortunes of the loyal and illustrious line. 
She was, no doubt, a worthy soul, though not 
to me “her lips imperial ever spake;*' indeed, she 
scarcely deigned to look oh a suspected traitor. 
*After her departure we retired to rest; I slept 
upon some heath in a shed that opened into the 
hall; 4he soldiers collected around the only point 
of egress, to prevent the possibility of my escapfe; 
scattered some straw on the floor, and placing 
their arms beside them, laytdown to enjoy a few 
hours of uninterrupted repose. 

The following morning was intensely cold; we 
quitted the old building soon after sunrise, and 
travelled for some hours over generally 

wild and barren, but varied by od^ifoflal patches 
of cultivation. In the middle ikf tee halted 
at a small village, where some cold fish and bad 
wine were brought me by an did woman, whore 
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Iks wii ftinwred n th wrintk, bitf lAnteij If 
in expression of tke meet active 
and by eyes of tke lightest b{pe. fen tyldtepewed 
in my ear, unpercciyed by the soldiers, "My Sj|* 
the King is % as gbod as he is great, but many 
pressions are committed in his name.” The dk- 
treme sensation produced by our arrival at every 
village or town through which we passed, yrm 
the most di ^ greeable circumstance resulting from 
my peculiar position. Upon those occasions tile 
houses were deserted by their inmates, who flocked 
around* our mules, eager to see us, and to asceiv 
ta ; n the motives of our journey. The resentment 
oi a mob is unpleasant; their commiseration is 
still less supportable. The peopfe were always, 
at first, inclined to espouse my cause, and some* 
times expressed their disapprobation qf my arrest 
in audible fhurmurs,* Jmt it was curious.to ob¬ 
serve their instantauoous revulsion.of feeling, ' 
when acquainted with the general nature of the 
charges preferred qgainst me. That word negrg, 
that single, fatal, damning word, sufficed to con¬ 
vert the general sympathy into abhorrence, and 
as it crept from mouth to iftouth, the peasant* 
shrank from qWUintercouxse with a man weighed 
'down by tfucfyk heavy accusation. In the great 
towns, a etfre 4imj>ly means a Constitutionalist* 
but among the hninstructcd peasantry oi these 
secluded districts, it is understood in its litoftii, 
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jQHfgfy jand a dark, qtid mysterious s^pifoatioo 
i 9 ,f^f#u?hcd tp the word. Here too it is applied 
dto the Constitutionalists, bpt is also ass ocia t ed 
j fr the popular mind with undefined ideas of an 
infernal trade, of secret clubs of Freemasons 
holding an accursed intercourse with the* great 
Author of evil and # entering with him'into positive 
compacts against the Holy Church, and against 
the King, God's Relegate upon earth. Such an 
imputation creates a degree of horror among the 
simple Gallicians, which can scarcely be conceived 
in the enlightened state of British society, and 
can only be compared to the liarroping sensation 
formerly excited in our own country by a charge 
of sorcery. It severs at otice the firmest friend¬ 
ships, and cancels the nearest tics. Under the 
influence of Jthis gloomy belief, the young bride 
has denounced the husband of her love, the child 
has fled frQiti the polluted couch of his guilty* but 
expiring, sire; and the parent has driven from 
his protecting voof the son jvlio knew not where 
to screen his head from the fury of the elements 
and the more pitiless pursuit of man. As any ac¬ 
cordance with the rfows of the Constitutionalists, 
any intercourse carried on with* them, or any as¬ 
sistance rendered to an individual of that party/ 
is an unfailing sign' of a negro, this superstition 
is naturally encouraged by the pfiesthood.of those 
IdoLely districts; indeed it becomes under their di- 
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pection a most formidable engine; it confers upon 
them a kind of omniscience, by making them ac¬ 
quainted with the most £<&ret undertakings of 
their political enemies, and invests them wi&ijf 
species of omnipotence, 4 by the power with which 
it alms them of enlisting every moral and reli¬ 
gious feeling against # thcir opponents. 

I said that the people were, at first, disposed 
to espouse mj cause, a circumstance that sur¬ 
prised me# af^iny expression of public feeling is 
unusual in countries subjected to a despotic go¬ 
vernment, particularly, in thepicsencc of troops. 
1 at the people, especial!) m the remote parts of 
Spain, haiejbecn always kept in subjection rather 
b) the force of habit, and by their regaid far 
ancient usages, than b> the opciation of any 
regular pojue Their obedience lias been the 
result of attachment'* the Church rctaino*d its as* 
cendency, because it v as venerated and beloved 
b) the people, the King was enabled to preserve 
entire the despotic form', of the old monarchy, 
because, however dcfecthe in theory, they were 
still in unison with thcmatiofial feeling. For ttys 
same reason, the old government maintained its 
, authority over flic whole kingdom, while the de¬ 
crees of the actual administration arc disputed 
within thirty igiles of the capital. The conspi¬ 
rator against the old order cif things could rarefy 
escape from the interior of the country, though 

K 
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^travelled by nigkt, nnd hid himself in caverns 
by «faiy. On the contrary, the bandit and the 
smuggler not unfrequeptly mix freely in society, 
•s^cLroam undisturbed over the scene of their 
outrages, because they ^are, comparatively, bu£, 
little obnoxious to tlic public feeling. 

The character ok .the ol£ French police was 
deservedly high, and with reference to the detec¬ 
tion of ordinary crimes, no comparison could be 
fairly instituted between the poljfe $f the two 
.kingdoms; at the same time, 1 believe, that under 
the old system, at least.in the provinces, the 
Spanish police woultl have detected a conspirator 
against the Crown with greater certainty. They 
worked by means, perhaps unsuited to the dis¬ 
covery of common offences, but peculiarly favour¬ 
able to tlic detection of crimes of a treasonable 
^nature. On these occasionyan almost omniscient 
priesthood supplied them with tlic most accurate 
information, and every peasant, from loyal and 
religious motives, became a*policeman in the 
King's cause. But they found it impossible to 
excite a similar feeling against offences which 
were not peculiarly abhorrent to the popular 
mind; and, where the same feclifig did not exist, 
of course, the same zealous co-operation could 
jiot be secured. The Spanish police was there¬ 
fore compelled, in t^e pursuit, of ordinary crimi¬ 
nals, to fall back upon their own resources, which 
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for general purposes of-investigation, 1 were feebti 
and imperfect, when compared with tjiose of the 
eld French police. So that? in Spain, by a great 
apparent contradiction, the common ofFendc^frs^ 
-ouiently evaded the pursuit of justice for years; 
while crimes aimed direotly againsj the. throne, 
however adroitly concealed,* here often detected, 
and punished with a rapidity which, in the eyes 
of the people, resembled tliB instant judgment 
of an offelldeA God. It may however be ob¬ 
served, that in those parts of the country which 
have latterly become »a frequent scene of con- 
i piracy and disturbance, the general perceptions 
of the Spanish police have beedme wonderfully 
improved. • 

The Spaniard of the old school identifies his 
own honour, purely ^nd entirely, with that of his 
Sovereign. When, on .a certain occasion. King 
Ferdinand arrested some individuals of name 
and weight, without assigning, a^y reasons for 
the proceeding, the arrest naturally became a 
prominent subject of conversation at the market¬ 
place of a neighbouring eilj* Such an exertiqp 
of the regal authority would probably, in Eng¬ 
land, have at any time excited a resentful feeling 
among the people; but in proportion as the act 
was startling, and arbitrary, and unexplained, did 
the Spaniards tjiink it right Worthy of their Sove¬ 
reign, and strutted about rejoicing in the fulness 

» k2 
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8f*hiijpower, and saying ‘with pride and pleasure, 
"$2s rfiuchr^Reif,” he is a King every inch of him. 
jfaid yet to such a people our liberal politicians 
/"VoiJM rccomn^nd laws and fnsiitutions fitted 
only for a nation of republicans. * 

* • 

Before we jeontinued*our journey, we went to 
a neighbouring convent to «ee the real, or sup* 
posed, skeleton of a saint, for I felt by no means 
certain that Dr. Bffckland would have declared 
it a remnant of the " human fonn Hivine.” I 


did not however betray a suspicion which jvould 
have scaifdalised my Royalist friends, who were 
greatly moved at the sight of this relic, and in¬ 
dignantly pointed out some jnjurics inflicted on 
it«by the Constitutionalists. " Mala fe, mala fe," 
Said the Corporal, slowly and gravely shaking his 
head. Spain shall be governed bjs her King 
Wilojpj^i M add^d Iiis more impetuous companion. 

mile I was consuming my fish and wine, a 
friar approached me. apparently fatigued, and 
said lie had been travelling barefooted towards 
Madrid to solieit an interview with the King, but 
had not been allowed by the authorities to reach 


the capital ,jmd was now returning to his convent. 
1 requested him to partake of my humble faro. 
Which he declined, saying exultingly, "Behold, my 
Sob, the advantages attached towny holy profes¬ 
sion,” and as he spoftc, he drew figrai his pocket * 
badge of his order which admitted him intoafiy 
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monastery, and entitled 1dm to a cell for^ th$ 
niglit» and to a share of the best provisions, j^g 
the soldiers were on rcgul& duty,, the Sergeant 
had instructions to levy horses in the name qfl* 
Jhc Government, and consequently applied to tho 
Alcalde of the district to .assist him in the execu- 
tion of his orders. • •• 

The appearance of this worthy officer of the 
Crown was beyond description ludicrous; his 
dress was literally in tatters; he wore no. coat, but 
carried on one arm the remnants of what had 
been a jacket in bis. youthful days, then past 
some forty years; his waistcoat was of a faded 
crimson; liis shirt-sleeves, fromPcontinual wear 
and little washing, had assumed a most sombjre 
hue; his small-dollies, buttoned high on the 
sides, were full of gaping holes,; so were his 
s lockings; the Ion g ifaps of hi s pockets resembled 
asses* ears: the ends of his shoes turned up 
in front with a most extravagant flourish, while 
the heels were absolutely obliterated. On his 
head he proudly carried a peaked cap, to which 
was affixed the badge? of office, but out of all 
modest proportion, so huge it was. In addition, 
the cloth of his cap was twisted into a sort ,of 
horn, which projected far in front, and was in- 
tended to invest the official pigmy with a greater 
#we add dignity, but unluckily it bad* the most 
^NUdesque effect imaginable. lie scarcely attamed 
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five feet in height, but had elevated himself to 
the standard of common men by perching judi¬ 
ciously on a neighbouring hillock. So stationed; 
*^e drew up his diminutive figure, and glanced 
his little eagle eyes aroupd with an expression of • 
conscious importance, «as he declared he would 
forthwith promulgate his orders for the fresh 
supply of horses, which the Sergeant demanded 
in. the name of his Government. The Friar, who 
was waggishly inclined, and disposed to abate 
an excess of. magnificence which completely over¬ 
shadowed his own ecclesiastical consequence, ap¬ 
proached the little Potentate bareheaded, and 
with an air of deep humility. He said, that some 
trifling errors might have crept into his passport, 
some necessary signatures might have been omit¬ 
ted; in short, in the disturbed state of the coun- 

ti ^ ^ 

jtry* he was most anxious To obtain his Excel¬ 
lency's opinion of a document so essential to his 
safety. ^ ^ 

■ The Alcalde commended him for the readiness 
with which he had voluntarily submitted his case 
to the civil authorities, received his passport, and 
glancing over it, assured him that his apprehen- 
sions were well founded. . He observed that, by 
the kst regulation, travellers were required to 
obtain the ^signature of every Alcalde through 
whose district they might happen to pass ;“but is 
the passport, then under his inspection, some tatr 
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portant signatures were wanting. This omksioti 
would entail upon *the Monk the payment of a 
fine, which he, the Alcalde? would receive, and 
apply to the uses bf the state. After this exposv*] 
4ion of the law, he trusted that the Monk would 
not encroach upon his valuable time by any un¬ 
necessary delay, but# would* forthwith pay the 
penalty. The Monk said in reply, he should of 
course submit to his Excellency’s decision, with 
the deference that became a poor Friar trans- 
acting' business with a Person of his exalted sta¬ 
tion; but feeling anxious to avoid any future 
it regularities, he implored his Excellency to 
guard against the possibility of (heir recurrence, 
by specifying the particular signatures omitted 
in his passport. 

The ma® of pomj) seemed much annoyed by 
tliis audacious spirit of c inquiry. At first I only, 
supposed that his dignity would not stoop to 
debate, but his increasing concision led me to 
* $g8pect a deeper cause. Absurd and original as 
thft. ; *cr6ature was, the solution of his embarrass* 
ment really surprised lhe, for, like the great mep 
of yore, he proved to be totally unacquainted with 
, the art of letters. Supposing, however, from the 
Friars apparent doubts, and from his allusion to 
certain supposed omissions, that some informality 
of that nature existed in his p&ssport, he iiad deter¬ 
mined to take advantage of this belief and esaetm 
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fine, which would certainly never have been trans¬ 
mitted to his Majesty's exchequer. The Sergeant, 
joining us at that m&ncnt, looked over the pass¬ 
port? and declared that the olily signature de¬ 
ficient was that of the illustrious Alcalde himself*; 
a deficiency explained ,-by his inability to write, 
and yet reluctance*to exppse his ignorance by 
putting the mark required under such circum¬ 
stances. The Sergeant then observed that the 
Friar was legally entitled to exact si fine from 
the Alcalde, for having omitted to place his mark 
upon a passport regularly forwarded to him. 
This announcement was received with delight 
by the crafty nibnk, who had deliberately led the 
Alcalde into this ridiculous scrape. “ Solvuntur 
tabula :the little man abdicated his hillock, and 
sneaked off,praying for mercy, amid the shouts of 
■ the soldiers, “ quantum t muiatus ab illo , M who 
lately stood magnificent, and said “he would pro¬ 
mulgate his orders throughout the land.” 

We continued, for many hours, to pursue oyr * 
journey through the heart of Gallicia; the coifpfcry 
was wild and unfrequented, and the manners of 
the people truly primitive, for $iey have little 
communication with the world, from which they 

, 4 

are separated by their mountains. A fine wintry 
sunset was followed by a bright frosty night: at 
a late hour we rcachtd a venta, or solitary houses 
it was prettily placed behind a clump of trees. 
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but rarely perhaps in the record of any traveller 
has such an absolute hovel been dignified by 1 tlie 
name of an inn. The principal apartment was 
picturesque enough. The walls were blackened^ 
with soot, and neither floor nor pavement covered^ 
*the .bare earth. As there was no chimney, the 
room was filled with murky clouds, through which 
I distinguished an" old woman, fantastically 
dressed, looking like a witch, and stirring up the 
cauldron destined to relieve our physical wants. 
Till I became in some degree accustomed to that 


intolerable atmosphere, I fluctuated between the 
arctic and the tropic regions 4 the clouds of smoke 
'iiflaming my throat and eyes, repeatedly drove 
me from the hovel, and the rigour of the external 
air as frequently forced me back to my Tartarean 
cavern. As the soldiers thought themselves bound 
to follow these rapi 4 transitions, the inmates of 


the vent a must ha\o supposed us engaged in a 
game of hide and seek; and, at length, the effect 
became so ludicrous that I was obliged to renounce 


the ambulatory system, and sat, as the hapless in¬ 
fidel is described to sit^ in the emphatic diction of 
the Koran, under a column bf smoke neither cot>l 


nor agreeable.« • 

In the mean time Manuel, my Portuguese 
muleteer, was making desperate love to a ponde¬ 
rous damsel, whose appearance was by.no means 
favourable to the tender passion. I 
•' x 
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him tell her, that he fully expected to accompany 
me to England in the capacity of head muleteer; 
end should his liopes, in that respect, be realized, 
^he was anxious to convey her with him as his 
* - bride. He tlron attacked a less youthful dame, 
and asked her whether the monks represented 
their absent' husbands," with satisfaction to the 
fair sex, and with credit to themselves ? To which 
she answered, with jperfcct coolness, “ Vastly well, 
indeed."’ “ This young woman,” said Manuel, 
addressing me, “ is the daughter of a Friar.” I 
asked her whether his statement were correct; 
and she* answered,^ without hesitation, in the 


affirmative. 

r» 

^portion of the Galliciar peasantry abandon 
their homes for many months in the year, and 
seek employment in other parts of the kingdom. 
These poor men are proverbially industrious, but 
'seldom realise much by their expeditions. 

- I now retired to rest: my sleeping apartment 
had neither dooi nor windows, and its naked walls 


were left in the primitive grandeur of brick and 
mortar. The soldiers collected round the entrance 

,3 

that led into this “strange recess, and became 
quickly engaged in a game at cards, but spoke in 
whispers, apparently, unwilling to disturb me, 
I was, however, soon aroused by an altercation. 


■and heard the soldiers evidently resisting seme 
proposal, urged in a shrill and”tremulous tone 
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by a person whose voice I di<l not recognise: the 
cause of this excitement was whimsical enough, 
and cliaractcristic of the jjlace and #ime. The 
wife of a neighbouring peasant had been apprised 
of the circumstances under which 4 had arrived %t~ 
* the-.venta, and was extfemely urgent to see me. 
She declared that she hhd often heard "of these 
horrid itt'f/ros, but htid never chanced to behold 
one of that impious sect. She would not en¬ 
danger her soul by tarrying fn his company, but 
confessed that her disappointment would be deep 
indeed, if she were coni]idled to depart without 
seeing a sight she infght never have *an oppor¬ 
tunity of witnessing again. 

The soldiers, wlip, much as they hated a^ou¬ 
st i tot ion alist\ were not under the influence "of 
the tityrn superstition, which was ghiclly. if not 
entirely confine d to .the peasantry, were .half dis¬ 
pleased and half amused by this ^bsurd inter* 
ruption. They turned liowoer a deaf ear to her 
remonstrances, wl^cli became so*palhetic that my 
heart was touched, and 1 begged the soldiers to 
gratify her curiosity'. She approached me slowly, 
crossing herself, and muttbring an Ave Mania 
to shield her, body and soul, during .the perilous 
progress she was making towards that incarnate 
devil, which she believed me to be. After gazing 
for some tim<?, at a cautious distance, on the 
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ofejectof her-suspicion, she ^retreated, voting, me 
in*!! probability a poor specimen of the hellish 
brood, and disappointed at perceiving neither 

horns, nor cloven foot, nor nostrils of fire, nor 

■ * 

, toy unequivocal symptom of the fiend. 

The night wind was so cold and piercing.^ihat 
l had little „inclination to remain long, on my 
couch of rest, though much fatigued by the day's 
journey. Early on the following morning I re¬ 
sumed my place in* the hovel, and was again half 
suffocated by smoke. The soldiers guarded the 
entrance, and as I was bending over the dire in 
fancied sblitude, tracing figures with my stick in 
the dying embers, and engrossed by the recollec¬ 
tion of other times and fairer scenes, I was sud¬ 
denly brought to a full sense of my actual locality 
by a shrill cry of “ Alms ! alms! ” which seemed to 
proceed, from the very spot* where I %vas seated. 
'-The petitioner was at first invisible, but after 
much inspection I discovered a woman in the 
murkiest corner., of tlio hut. ^Slie and her four 
children were almost buried beneath a mingled 
heap of straw and rags. This strange applicant 
f$r charity proved tfo be the landlady's sister; 
her habitation was in filth and in darkness, the 
atmosphere she breathed was the densest smoke, 
her face, begrimed with soot, seemed hardly hu¬ 
man, and Jier cry was like a wail from the infernal 
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regions. Such is a faithful jficture of a Gallician 
inn in the most uncivilized part of the province; 
such the degraded Btatc of its imftatc%. 

1 lie rest of the party gradually assembled, and 
Manuel, my Portuguese mulctcer^md a Galtfcian* 
•peasant, were soon engaged in a warm discus¬ 
sion respecting the Lorde Prayer. JL'lie Gallician 
repeated it in a solemn voiced'with uplifted hands, 
and a countenance expressive of the most fervent 
devotion; while Manuel, wlTo was a native of 
Oj orto anil affected an utter contempt for all 
religious rites, declared that he had long for¬ 
gotten the Lord’s Pra)er % ; an avovtal which 
.veiled the utmost indignation in the Gallician, 
who 1 epvouched hiip in siuli bitter and unmea¬ 
sured language, that Manuel retracted the con- 
fission lie had just made; for, like finally of the 
Constitutionalists, among the lower classes, he 
cmei tamed a strong though secret belief in the 
doclrmes of the Church which lie pictcuded to 
rcule. The Galician treated lys recantation 
with such evident incredulity and scorn, that 
Manuel, stung to the quick, offered to bet that 
lie i ould repeat the Lord's Pra} cr correctly. Tfye 
honist peasant* accepted liis wager, but observed, 
fair y enough, that a man who had made two con¬ 
tradictory statements in the same breath, might 
possibly refuse*to pay his just debts, if declared 
a loser. He therefore requited, as a preliminary, 
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that, before the trisU, both parties should deposit 
their respective shares in the hands of a third 
person, flannel acceded to this arrangement, 
and the money was placed, at his own request, in 
r the 'hands of ,ihe young wom^n with whom he 
had flirted so gallantly on the preceding evening. 

Manuel repeated the Lord’s Prayer, and would 
certainly have been adjudged triumphant, though 
the Orallician disputed the correctness of a single 
word; but while tTiis skirmishing was carried on 
at the out-posts, the citadel was betrayed. The 
young woman said, addressing those around her, 
that Manuel had evidently w r on the bet, and that, 
under such circumstances, she considered her 
claim to the nionc}' superior even to his. He 
had made her two promises, on the previous 
night,—to make her mistress of all his goods,— 
and to take her with him to England.* These he 
had clearly no intention .of carrying into effect; 
the last, indeed, she could not oblige him to fulfil, 
but she would take good care that he performed 
the first, at least in part. Saying this, she de¬ 
parted, unperccivcd by the eager disputants, who 
W£re only apprised of the failure of the bank by 
a general roar of laughter. The Gallician was 
thunderstruck, but Manuel’s emotion was of a 
more lively character. He declared, that no 
earthly power should induce him to quit the 
hovel, till he had recovered the money, of which 
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he had been basely defeauclrf by an infamous 
woman. The Sergeant, however, informed him 
briefly that the time fixed for the Yenqwal of the 
march had arrived, and • tfiat he must mount 
his mule without,, delay. A ludicrous scelfe gf* 
protestation, entreaty, and impotent anger, en¬ 
sued. The inmates of the hovel refused to assist 
him in finding the ytfung wffman; the Sergeant, 
whose muscles had not undergone the slightest 
change, evidently thought it fleneath his dignity 
to interfere, and calmly, but sternly, insisted on 
his instant compliance with the orders to march; 
while the soldiers assured Inin that he had fairly 
,on the bet, and if he had lost his money he had 
saved his honour; a species of consolation which 
stimulated his rage. Meanwhile his worthy but 
somewhat stupid opponent, only just recovering 

from his amazement, looked on in silence, half 

'■*« . • 

displeased at a manoeuvre which he Justly consi* 
dered dishonest, and half gratified by the signal 
overthrow of his ipipious adversary, for he clearly 
saw that the affair concerned him not, as the 
money would have been unanimously awarded 
to Manuel. The enraged *Lothario was finafyy 
marched off, but ever and anon he, cast doleful 
glances on the Gallician hut, where, severed from 
his side, the cherished coppers of his affection 
were snugly deposited. 

It may beeaid that I have' dwelt too much upon 
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trifling occurrence#, and facts leading to no re- 

gfiltfr; but as the travelled can only become well 
acquainted with the feelings and opinions of a 
people, by observing' their peculiar modes of 
fought, and noticing their casual remarks; so 
he can only hope to convey a faithful pipture 
of that, people, by communicating to liis readers 
those facts, however trivial they may be, which 
have contributed to form his general estimate of 
the national character: and this observation is 
perhaps applicable to a far higher species of com¬ 
position. The most useful part of history is often 
the most neglected ^ the‘reader is fatigued with 
military operations, and treaties in endless detail* 
while that which is fraught with a far deeper 
interest to a comprehensive mind; the progress 
of society; the opinions entertained at various 
epochs by the people, not only on political matters* 
<but on subjects connected, with ordinary life; and 
the relative degrees of civilization in different 
periods; arc slightly alluded to, or passed over 
in silence. These considerations are deprived of 
their due weight* mainly* I believe, because they 
are best illustrated by details which the author 
too often rejects as trivial and beneath the dig¬ 
nity of historical composition. But I am plung¬ 
ing into a discussion which 1 have no business, 
to inflict on the reader of a Spanish tour.' I 
will therefore conclude this liitfa digression by 
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relieving him from the fear of any fuvthejr details 
connected with my Crallician expeditioq. ■ 

As we approached Santiago the character of 
the country changed; the ground was bo&ut^r * 
fully ^ undulated, the \erdure delightful, and 
streams of the clearest water abounded. Man 
was also evidently higher in the scale of creation ; 
tlie Alcaldes of districts could always read, and 
sometimes write; their alarmthg horns were mo¬ 
dified, and*the holes in their attire became less 
huge ^nd numerous. As wc drew near Santiago 
1 became extremely anxious about some papers 
r my possession. A traveller sustains an irre¬ 
parable injury in the loss of his journal, when it is 
a summary of facis and observations, and a daily 
record of events, and I remembered with uneasi¬ 
ness the destruction of my notes during the Cata¬ 
lan Revolution in 1S2S notes compiled with care* 
during a long residence in the country; written, 
too, at a time when Spain, revolutionary, and 
struggling, but still romantic Spain, had, in my 
eyes, all the charms of novelty; when my own 
feelings were comparatively fresh; when my mind 
was still under .the influence of recent and vivid 
» impressions, and during a period of unequalled 
political interest. 

! I had a smalUmattress, the only luxmry I carried 
with me from Qporto; though it had become m 
torn and dirty, that I had, latterly, but seldom 
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applied^ to the purpose for which it was origin*- 
ally intended.* When first placed under arrest 
at Lugo, I foresaw ( that a rigid examination of 
& WJ papers would eventually be instituted, and I 
felt that the frequent illusions to the Govern 
ment, and to the state of the country, would con* 
firm the suspicion ‘entertained as to the motives 
of my journey, and would probably render their 
seizure certain. Under this conviction I made a 
slit in the mattress, inserted my papers into the 
opening, and had the separated parts sewed up 
by my servant. This device might succeed with 
the rustic police of Lugo, but 1 thought that the 
more practised ^agents of the central Government 
would explore every nook of my ragged bedding. 
It was not, however, at this time easy to remove 
the papers secretly, as the soldiers patched my 
♦movements with unrclaxcd vigilance, nor could 
even my servants absent themselves from the 
party for many *uiinutcs together, without excit¬ 
ing suspicion. Indeed, I found it difficult to com¬ 
municate with Antonio, as any appearance of 
consultation would have increased their watchful- 
ness and defeated my intention. Jn this dilemma 
I resorted, unwillingly, to a disagreeable artifice; 
after our mid- day halt, and just before we mounted, 
I desired Antonio to* arrange the&luggage on the 
mule, so as to embarrass, without absolutely im¬ 
peding, the progress of the animal, or rendering 
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the assistance of a third person necessary. He 
took the hint, and when wc had proceeded a little 
way I pretended to perceive, for the first time, the 
confused state of the luggage. I waxed wratfrfu^ • 
and approaching Antonio, told him, in English, 
to disregard the feigned irritation of my planner, 
and to pay the strictest attention to every word* 
as I should have no future opportunity of re¬ 
peating my instructions. 1 then told him how 
to remove ftiy papers from the mattress, to put 
Manuel partially in our confidence, and, with his 
assistance, conceal them in the hay withswliich he 
f< 1 his mules, immediately after our arrival at 
Santiago. • 

Our conference was short, yet did not escape 
the observation of the soldiers; but they sus¬ 
pected no ^ollusion, as they saw my attention 
exclusively and angrily directed towards the dis-, 
ordered state of the baggage. My fears were, 
however, revived at the barrier o£ Santiago, where 
we were delayed t>y the Custom-house officers, 
who insisted on searching my effects. The pride 
of authority rescued mjr papers from this fresh 
hazard, for tlig Sergeant declared that I was 
, wholly under the military arm; that he was bound 
to consign me to the Captain-General of the pro¬ 
vince ; that, in ipy actual portion, I was not ame¬ 
nable ft> any ciyl power, and he would* not tole¬ 
rate the interference of any civil officer. After a 
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warm discussion, we proceeded throng'll the city 
to the rcsjdense of the Captain-General. He was 
talcing his siesta, and I was detained rather longer 
jfhar 1 approved of, in an apartment opening into 
the audience room. Hp was at length declared 
too unyvell to transact business that evening, and 
soon afterwards the Secretary of Police came to 
me, examined my passport, declared that it was 
perfectly correct, and expressed his astonishment 
at the conduct of the Authorities of Lugo, whom 
he denominated madmen. He said, lie ,should 
represent their folly and insolence in the strongest 
colours to the Captain-General, begged me to ac¬ 
cept a thousand apologies, and restored me at once 
tp perfect liberty. This decision w*as received with 
great applause by my ltoyalist ’fcompanions, who, 
now no longer my guards, insisted upon accom¬ 
panying me as friends to the Estrella inn. I was 
happy to sec them in that capacity, and glad to 
be released frorp their perpetual vigilance. The 
inivwas kept by a Frenchman, and was far supe¬ 
rior in comfort and cleanliness to my last abode; 1 
the Viuda San Valentina, though no familiar 
visits from the great Patron Sain£ of Spain were 
recorded in its annals. 
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I was now free; but wjien I reflected upon the 
ar' itrary measures pursued tlie Authorities, in 
summoning me to their conclave in the middle of 
the night, and compelling me to undertake a long; 
and difficult expedition, during an inclement sea¬ 
son ; when \ remembered, also, the strict injunc¬ 
tions to prevent my 'escape; my sudden and * 
unconditional release appeared even *morc asto¬ 
nishing than my previous arresL I could not 
divine the reasons which had induced those 
worthies to send me so jealously guarded to the. 
capital of Gallicia, andr*then.let me loose in the 
streets, and bid me go about my business. But 
# while I was musing on the strange conduct of 
men who seemed to be rather guided by caprice 
than by any consistent motive, another vicissi¬ 
tude of "fortune yas at hand. Early on" the fol¬ 
lowing morning I was again placed under arrest. 
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At twelve o’clock the Secretary of 'Police -called ' 
on me, apd requested me to accompany him to 
the audience room*- ^here the C aptain - general 
^awa\ted my arrival. 

1 * I found Eguia, tlic Captain-General of Gallicia, ' 
in a lofty room, looking like an Inquisitor of old, 
a black cap on his head, $nd indeed entirely ha¬ 
bited in black, sitting in a chair of state before 
a long table covered with green baize, and sur¬ 
rounded by officers, and persons connected with 
the police. We exchanged salutations coldly, and 
I sat do«wn in a chair immediately opposite to liis. 
He broke silence by expressing his regret at 
finding himself under the necessity of proceeding 
with an inquiry, rendered indispensable by my 
conduct; but, in the first place, he thought it right 
to urge me in the most solemn manper to make 
% a full confession of every'particular. I said, in 
answer, that no words could express the astonish¬ 
ment produced in my mind by the extraordinary 
conduct that had been adopted towards me; I 
had been forcibly conveyed across the mounts > 
to Santiago, withqut having received the most 
distant intimation of the reasons which had in- 
duced the Authorities to resort to such a mea- ( 
sure; I had been, however, last night, released, 
and assured by the Secretary, £hat the Central 
Government of the province wa^ both astonished 
find displeased at the proceedings of the police 
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of Lugo. 1 was, therefore, much surprised at hie 
Excellency's address* * . , 

He answered, that the Scajptary was not then 
aware of the secret correspondence that had taken 
jjlace respecting me; or, that the Authorities of* * 
Lugo were acting in concert with the Government 
of Santiago. The Secretary Jbad merely looked 
at my passport, and finding it correct had cen¬ 
sured their proceedings, under Jthe mistaken im¬ 
pression that my arrest had been founded on 
some supposed informality in that document. 
He concluded by urging me again, njost so¬ 
lemnly, to confess, as any evasion would be use¬ 
less ; for he assured me that every act I had com¬ 
mitted, every opinion •[ had expressed, and almost 
every word 1 had, uttered since my entrance into 
Spain, were known to the tribunal of* the police. 
From the emphatic kmc in which he made this 
assertion, and from the deep attention Vith which 
it was received, a stranger might have supposed 
that he arrogated rt> himself the po\?er of seeing 
into ail hearts, and that his claim to such a divine 
attribute was acquiesced in by,his retainers. But 
in fact, this manner is assumed to surprise the 


unguarded conspirator into a full confession of 
his crimes, by persuading him that he is sur¬ 


rounded by an invisible, but overwhelming and 
omniscient agency, from whose toils thete is no 
escape. 1 replied with warmth, that I had no 
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confession to make; that 1 had not offended wit¬ 
tingly a^amsf any law of Spain; that 1 could 
not have expressed'any disloyal opinions, because 
1 entertained none; and finally, I called upon 
him to state* the names of my accusers, and the 
nature of the charges ^preferred against me. He 
said, the cfiaigcs .were of the gravest kind, and 
the accusers, persons in whom the Government 
had the firmest reliance; but added, that it was 
not customary to satisfy the accused on these 
points. 

An examination then took place, extremely 
curious, as it iUjAtrates in the most striking 
manner the general accuracy and extent of infor¬ 
mation, which the Spanish police arc, or rather 
were under the old system, enabled to command 
on certain subjects; it also impressed me with 
the occasional fallacy of strong^ circumstantial 
evidence, £s, in this case, a multitude of trivial 
circumstances, apparently led to one positive 
conclusion; J tlic immediate inferences drawn from 
the separate facts were often correct, while de¬ 
duction from the aggregate was completely i *se. 

They evidently believed that I was a Spaniard; 
that, actifig in concert with the Spanish Consti¬ 
tutional refugees in Portugal, 1 had entered 
Gallicia to establish communications with the 
malcontents, and ascertain the state of the forts, 

c 

and the general disposition of the people pro- 
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vious to an invasion. I was surprised at tile 
degree to which nfy movements .had, been ob¬ 
served, and questions w^ieh I had asked in 
different parts oft the country, noted down ayjl * 
^compared;.and thus a string of facts had been 
collected together, and \vcre combined jvith so 
much ingenuity, as Jo establish against me a 
strong presumptive case of suspicion. 

To give my readers some conception of the 
nature of this singular investigation, I will insert 
some of the questions and replies, nearly as they 
were asked and answered; at least, as they were 
committed to paper immediafoly after the exami¬ 
nation, when they were still fresh in^ny recollection. 

Eguia, Captain-tjeneral.— ‘'Are 3011 aware 
that you have disturbed the tranquillity of the 
whole province of Gallicia?”—■"Certainly not. 

1 thought that I had passed through the pro-* 
vince without attracting attention, or giving of¬ 
fence to the Authorities by wordier jlced.’* 

Capt.-General.— ,f You have assigned different 
motives for your expedition into Spain; and have 
entered the kingdom upon false pretences.”—* f J 
have not; nor can }*ou make good your^assertion.” 

.The Captain-General turned slowly round to 
one of the officers standing near him, and whis¬ 
pered in his ea^ The officer disappeared for a 
moment^and thep returned with a heap of papers. 
Eguia selected a few from the file, and resumed. ( 

I 
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; " Did not you bring a letter of introduction to 
Don-- ? I did.” 

Capt.-General.—pAnd to Don -?” — "I 

did.? 

'Capt.-General.—“To Don —— also, and to 
Don-? “ Yes.’’ 

Capt.-General.—Did not you deviate from the 
high-road, and cross some miles of difficult coun¬ 
try to see Don —■— ?”—■" I certainly did.” 

Capt.-General.—“Do you acknowledge your¬ 
self to have been the bearer of a letter to this 
effect ? ”, 

He then read extracts from a letter addressed by 
a gentleman inEngland to a Spaniard, stating that 
I was proceeding to the Peninsula to recruit my 
health in its genial climate, and requesting him 
to show me fevery attention.’—“ I certainly brought 
aletter to that effect, though'1 cannot charge my 
memory wilh the precise words/’ 

He then read another, written by an English 
merchant at t)porlo. It stated, that 1 was on the 
point of leaving that city to explore the natural 
heguties of Gallicia, and concluded nearly in these 

t . r . x y 

words: “ He intends to ride through the wildest 
part of your province. I wish lie would defer his 
expedition till the summer, as lie is much too late 
in the year for your mountains, and must expect 
bad weather and much hardship ; but ho is fond 
ofenterprise and seems callous to these consider¬ 
ations/* 
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“ Do you acknowledge this letter ?”—I assented. 

Capt.-General.—* f Perhaps you.will^also agree 
with me that the motives* assigned for your 
journey, in theses two letters, are^ not very, eoj,- - 
jsistent ? »“ This circumstance admits of expla¬ 

nation.” 

The Captain-General bowed, with'that peculiar 
inclination of the head, which indicates, what, if 
expressed in words would be, “4 do not contradict 
you, but allow me to draw my own inference.” And 
then, as if determined to overwhelm me by the 
number of my own confessions, and by amass of 
co 1 tradictory statements on tlto part of my friends, 
he produced a third letter, whiclf declared that 
my chief motive in visiting Gallicia was the dcsijje 
of becoming acquainted with the remains of art 
scattered over the province; that I was fond of 
Spanish lore, and slfould be gratified by the« 
sight of any records which threw light upon the 
ancient usages of the people. A fourth, and last, 
was then summoned “ from the vagty deep,” which 
stated, without any circumlocution, that my in¬ 
quiries were chiefly, if not exclusively, directed t$ 
the actual stale^of the country. 

“So that according to the deposition of your 
friends,” the Captain-General observed, it ap¬ 
pears, that ill lypalth which has forced you from 
your own country; a thirst for enterprise which 
has driven you into our mountains; the Galli- 

l 2 
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cians as they were, and the Galliciafis as they are, 
have been each successively declared the principal 
objects of your expedition into Spain.” 
j , It must be confessed that such conflicting state¬ 
ments may wpll have appeared extremely suspi¬ 
cious .to persons so utterly unacquainted with 
English habits as 'the Spaniards. The fact is, 
the greater part of these letters were given me 
by the merchants, of Oporto, just before I com¬ 
menced my Gallieian tour; and as it rs customary 
in the Peninsula to assign some reason for travel¬ 
ling, in letters of introduction, all alleged some 
motive, and probclSly no two persons fixed upon 
the same; each writing what occurred to him at 
the moment, or, what he thought most adapted 
to the taste and habits of his correspondent. 
Englishmen, accustomed to roam over every 
quarter of the globe, atta6h little importance to 
the reasons which induce a man to undertake any 
expedition however distant, or foreign to the 
ordinary route of travellers. But the Spaniard, 
who never enters on a journey without having a 
specific and personal object in view, becomes very 
suspicious of hidden and ulterior projects, if there 
be any inconsistency in the ostensible motives of 
the expedition. 

The Captain-General continued. “ You have 
chosen an extraordinary time of the 'year to 
ramble over our mountain-districts.”—"I had 
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no option with respect to time, as I must.shortly 
return to Lisbon/' • 

Captain-General. — “ Yet .while you travelled 
through days of tontinued rain to visit obscure 
places, that could possess no interest in vofiir 
eyes, except in a political point of view, you 
neglected objects highly interesting* to an anti¬ 
quarian. or to a man of taste. For instance, you 
did not visit tins very apartment.” 

Now tliEft audience-room was certainly fine 
and well proportioned, but had no particular at¬ 
tractions to a man who Jiad wandered aniong the 
pc'vices of Fur ope till he wa^Jtired of their very 
names, and had seen apartments immeasurably 
grander than the ofic in question. However,^I 
should not have ad\ anted my interests by morti¬ 
fying Spanish pride, so policy kept m5 silent, and 
I gave no utterance fo the thought which natu-, 
rally arose iu my mind. * 

But although his allusion tc^ that particular 
room was founded on that little vanity which so 
often induces men to overrate objects in any way 
connected with themselves, tjicre was both truth 
and shrewdness in the general observation. The 
, desire of becoming acquainted with* the actual 
state of the country induced me to undertake the 
expedition, and, I constantly deviated from the 
high-rohd to communicate with persons *for whom 
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I had letters, and to obtain the desired informa- 
tion. As jthe English at Oporto were principally 
connected with the (Liberal party in Spain, my 
• letters were often addressed tc individuals, as I 

I. u 

afterwards found, notoriously disaffected to the 
Government; a circumstance which did not pre¬ 
judice my inquiries,«as 1 iftade allowance for the 
natural bias of my informants, and became ac¬ 
quainted, through their means, with persons of 
different opinions ; but it was eminently calculated 
to excite the jealousy of the police. They soon 
discovered that my inquiries were generally di¬ 
rected to political imatters: and it appeared, in 
their eves, highly improbable, that 1 should en¬ 
counter so much trouble for the sole purpose of 
becoming minutely acquainted with the actual 
state of political feeling in Spain. They accord¬ 
ingly solved the difficulty, 'by concluding that I 
was one of the many emissaries who had lately 

traversed Gallicia with secret instructions from 

■ m 

the exiled Constitutionalists. Having once de¬ 
cided upon my vocation, they soon fitted me with 
an identity, as will appear in the sequel. But to 
resume the examination:— 

Capt-General.—“Your inquiries were every¬ 
where of a political nature. Did not you pay 
great attention to the dock-yards at Ferrol?”— 
certainly beheld that great, national work with 
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considerable interest. In the eyes of a Spaniard 
such an admission can, I think, be prejudicial to 

no man.” • 

• ’ 

Capt.-Gencral.t-“Bid you not examine mi- 
.nutely the fortifications of Lugo " At Lngc^J 
certainly walked round *the ramparts and . exa¬ 
mined some ancient masonry but \#as accompa¬ 
nied by the Governor of the town. The presence 
of an offiiei. filling so high .a post under the 
Crown, ought, surely to have protected me from 
any injurious suspicions.” 

Lguia looked annoyed at this r^nark, but let 
it ass. AH it a momentary toa use lie continued. 
“ Were you not joined at Corunna,by a dark man 
who accompanied ytfu to llie dock-yard, and de¬ 
parted after a sfoct consultation with you ? Did 
he not also call himself an Lnglisfh Fie 1-1 go? 
Son.' 1 years have “lapsed since any foreign noble^ 
has been in Gallicia. Is it probable that two 
should meet acciacntally at the same time, at the 
same place, and proceed together tS examine one 
of our strongholds?” — “1 cannot say whether 
such an event be probable, Jbut thus it actually 

occurred. My friend Lord C-was driven into 

Corunna by stress of weather, during my stay in 
that town, and being desirous of seeing Fcrrol 
we joined parties and proceeded to that port. I 
remember no secret consultation. W6 certainly 
dined together after our visit to the arsenal, but 
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every word that passed between us might have 
been reported to the Government with my entire 
consent/’ t 

% Capt.-Gcneral .—“ Were you not urged by somc 
blends on boaVd the steam-boat to .proceed to 
Lisbon by that conveyance, and did you not 
answer/that you should like it well, as you were 
tiled of travelling in bad weather, but that you 
must positively see Gijon, an obscure place at a 
great distance from Corunna, difficuV* of access, 
and possessing 110 interest or consideration, except 
in a particular point of view; or, to speak more 
clearly, except as a nflacc of descent on the coast !'* 

I have explained to the reader my reason for 
wishing to sec Gijon; to the Captain-General I 
made no reply. 

Capt.-Gcneral.—“Did not you engage a pas¬ 
sage in a small vessel bound to Gijon, in spite of 
the earnest ltemonstrances of jour friends ! When 
the British Consul came don n to the inn and at¬ 
tempted to d&suade you from so rash an under¬ 
taking, did you not reply that you were bent on 
seeing Gijon; and were } oil not solely frustrated 
by a continuance of adverse and tempestuous 
winds? Can you assign any reason for this 
extraordinary conduct V‘ 

I was rather at a loss for a reply, at length I 
said,—“I wished to sec Asturias; it is the only 
Spanish province 1 .have not seen/ 
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Capt.-General.—“Pardonme, Sefior; you have 
stated in former conversations that yo« have never 
been in Estrcmadura.” • * 

I was really astonished at thisjmstancc «pf tjie* 
Captain-General's minyte information.—Your 
Excellency is right,” I •replied, “ f and seems to 
possess a more distinct recollection of my move¬ 
ments than I do myself. I believe I have never 
been in Estrcmadura.” * 

Capt.-dfcneral.—“You admit that you were in 
Spain some time ago. Pray name the period.” 
—•“ During the years 1821 and 1822.” • 

Tae Captain-General observed, that tlieir sus¬ 
picions were now confirmed, ancf acquainted me, 
for the first time, with the exact nature of jthe 
charges upon which-1 had been arrested. It ap¬ 
peared, that a gentleman of the name pf G- 

had taken an active pauL in the excesses committed 
by the Constitutionalists during those years, and, 
after the fall of® the Constitutor^ in 1823, had 
placed himself at the head of a band of partisans 
and had carried on a desperate struggle in the 
mountains, whence he had Ultimately effected Jiis 
escape. He *was about my own age, and some 
real or fancied resemblance in my person to that 

Chief had given rise to the belief that G-had 

re-entered Spain, pretending to be ap English¬ 
man. • m 

This idea was communicated to the police, who 
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already viewed my movements with suspicion. 
They consequently made some peasants, who 
had seen the Chief in question, enter an inn 
was sitting over the kitchen fire, address 
me, and observe my features narrowly. These 
men returned^ to their employers under the full 
belief that I was the identical man. Their de¬ 
positions were transmitted to the Government at 
Santiago, which immediately forwarded instruc¬ 
tions to the authorities at Lugo to arrest me on 
my arrival at that town, and send me to the 
capital of the province. 

The Captain-General then read letters from 
several individuals, whose names he would not 
disclose, but who all concurred in suspecting* the 
motives of my journey, and strongly advised my 
arrest. I discovered some of the waiters from 
particular circumstances to which they alluded; 
and perceived with regret, that in several in¬ 
stances they wpre persons from, whom I had re¬ 
ceived great attention. 

Eguia dwelt much on my resemblance to the 
Spaniards; the colour of my hair and eyes; the 
darkness of niy complexion: my general manners, 
and even my habits, he said, were purely Spanish. 
I pleaded in opposition, my foreign accent and 
imperfect knowledge of the Spanish language. 
He admitted my plea, but observed that these 
were positively the only circumstances which 
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favoured my claim to an English origin, and 
being easily feigned, but slightly militated against 
the mass of evidence accumulated on the other 
side. He then declared his concurrence *n 
* general belief, and strengthened 4tis final* argu- 
menls by specific allusion^ to the Spanish length, 
and breadth, and blackness of my whiskers. 
Hearing my-elf described as totally unlike my 
countrymeji, and rather nettled at the remark, I 
said, perhaps idly, that I had only one observa¬ 
tion to make. The General did not hear me; but 
tlm Police, in the true "spirit,of exaggeration im¬ 
mediately informed him thatl had something to 
reveal, and lie, with, an equal readiness of appre¬ 
hension, supposed that 1 was on the eve of making 
a full avowal of my (‘rimes. He wayed liis hand 
to the persons surrounding the table, tojretire; a 
signal which they most reluctantly obeyed, only 
falling back as far as the door, where they stood 
eager to catch every syllable of tl^o forthcoming 
confession. The Captain-General, well pleased 
that his oratory had at length prevailed, and fully 
expecting some mighty ditulgcincnt, bent for¬ 
ward with a nfbst encouraging air, saying, that he 
would listen patiently to every particular; the 
police fixed their eyes intently upon me; the nota¬ 
ries resumed their pens, and a breathless silence 
prevailed. Bilt when I was compelled to repeat 
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tji0 trifling observation which had given birth to 
suoh high raised expectations, and whicli in fact 
was only that Englishmen had long, black, and 
c br^ad -whiskers*.in common with' the rest of man¬ 
kind, the amusement of .the spectators and. the 
displeasure apd disappointment of the authorities- 
were truly ludicrous.' A litter, repressed only 
by the awe in which the Captain-General and the 
Police were held, ran round the apartment, while 
Eguia drew himself up with a most indignant 
growl, vastly annoyed at the pompous dismissal 
of the spectators, and at all the solemn proceed¬ 
ings which had uslibred in such a ridiculous de¬ 
claration. This' circumstance a^once put an end 
to the examination, which had lasted two hours.. 

I returned to the inn, where I remained under 
surveillance, and was visited in the evening by the 
Iutcndant of the police, who communicated to me 
Eguia’s final decision. He bad determined to send 
an express to IVirf Bartlett, the British Consul at 
Corunna, desiring him to state whether lie could 
positively assure the Government that 1 was a 
native of Great Britain, and the person whom 1 
professed myself to be; and whether he would 
guarantee the legitimacy of the objects I had in 
view in visiting Spain. The Intcndant added, that 
in consideration of the rank I might possibly be 
found to possess, Eguia would, in the mean time, 
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only require my parole of honour, and the public 
appearance of some friend, as fiatLor,"who would 
be held responsible for my presence in the city. 

During my examination the Captain-GUmej^* 

* had .requested me to name the persons resident 
at Santiago to whom I Had delivered letters of 
introduction. 1 was cAbarrasscd by the question, 
because I felt that, in the equivocal position in 
which I then stood 

vidual without involving him in the suspicion 
that attached to myself. A moment’s reflection, 
however, convinced me'that tjie qucstioiT was only 
r-.oKed to ascertain whether f # should attempt to 
practise any deception. The Pofice had kept so 
vigilant an eye on all my movements, that they 
could not fail of knowing the person^ with whom 
1 had associated, an^l would certainly have im¬ 
puted criminal motives, to my friends, from anf 
attempt on my part to conceal tlicir names. I 
therefore mentioned some, and spnong others, 
Don Louis R-. 

When the Secretary had communicated to me 
the Captain-General's decision, he requested ipc 
to accompany him to Don Louis’s house; where a 

* great, and, apparently, a very disagreeable sensa¬ 
tion was produced by the appearance of the Se¬ 
cretary of the police. Tlic servant w]io opened 
the door, instead of showing us to the apartment . 


I could hardly name an indi- 
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where her master was sitting, retreated in most 
admired disorder, leaving us in a dark passage to 

• t 

make the best of our why into the parlour. 

Don Louis, who was transacting business, drop¬ 
ped sofrie papefs from his- hand, in the alarm*and 
surprise excited by the abrupt entrance of the 
dreaded functionary, and the strangers who were 
with him hastily glided out of the room. His ap¬ 
prehensions were not diminished by a peremptory 
order to give up his papers, and particularly to 
produce the letter he had received from me. Don 
Louis placed this valuable document in the hands 
of the Secretary, who examined it carefully, and 
becoming in some degree reassured by the harm¬ 
less nature of its contents, informed him of the 
circumstances under which I had been arrested; 
and asked him whether he would become my 
iftador, and pledge himself for my appearance at 
any moment that the Captain-General might re¬ 
quire my presence. He said t?iat, in default of 
such an arrangement, it would be necessary to 
keep me in strict confinement. The old man con¬ 
sented, and my situation became more tolerable. 
It is true, that a police officer was always stationed 
at the door of the inn, and regularly gave notice 
to some of his brethren whenever I left the house. 
They followed me through all iny wanderings, 
keeping their eyes constantly upon me, but with- 
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out any active interference, and remaining so far 
aloof, that I became at length aliflost "indifferent 
to such a mitigated surveillance. 

During the remainder of the tfme I spent 
Santiago I was treated mth the uftnost kiifSness 
by Don Louis and his sori'and passed marty plea¬ 
sant hours in their family circle. During my 
previous visit to that city, the incessant rain had 
left upon ijiy mind a very unfavourable impres¬ 
sion of the surrounding scenery; but my opinion 
was completely changed when I saw it under the 
magical influence of a'cloudless sky. like the 
countenance of a pretty child, fliat country should 
be seen, not in teai$. but in its laughing hours. 
It cannot boast <d* those striking features whifih 
retain their grandeur under every, fluctuation 
of the atiftosphere,. but has all those softer 
charms, which rivet tne* eye, when olad in sun-* 
shine, though totally lost in the mists of a stormy 
day. The foreground is varied, »and beauti¬ 
fully undulated, and the view is terminated by a 
range of blue mountains which rise boldly in the 
distance. I wandered almost every morning to 
a picturesque Quarry, where I sat enjoying the 
1 prospect, till I perceived that my occupations 
were minutely observed, upon which I deserted 
my favpuritc sfk>t, recollecting that even inani¬ 
mate rocks mutt not be too much inspected in 
troubled times; “ etiam saxa loquuntur 
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The dominion of the priests was then absolute 
at Santiago, atnd I was told that the outward 
indications of religious feeling had latterly in- 
pppased. Before the revolution of 1820, faction 

i 

was asleep; the Chureh, and her partisans were 
not aware th^t the grouild upon which they stood 
was undermined, anil that the ancient institutions 
of the land were actually nodding to their fall. 

The events of the following ) r ears opened their 
eyes; the facility with which the old Government 
was overthrown, and the evident intention of 
the Constitutionalists, during their day of power, 
not to reform, but to exterminate the priesthood, 
awakened their inmost fears A and roused an im¬ 
placable spirit of vengeance. They naturally 
supposed that their existence, as a body possess¬ 
ing rights defined and recognised by the state, 
bould only 3 be secured , by rooting out every 
vestige of principles espoused by a party whose 
hostility to tlvrir' interests was <jo deadly and un¬ 
compromising. Even the moderate partisans of 
the Church, distrusting her actual strength and 
conscious of the great though latent danger, 
entered warmly into the measures adopted for her 
defence; while her more heated and enterprising 
.adherents fell into the errors of an age gone by, 
revived the exploded doctrine, that men should 
he proscribed, not merely for their actions, but 
for their opinions, and loudly called for the rc- 
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establishment of the Inquisition, os the only en¬ 
gine which could enable them to carry /heir giant 
schemes into complete operation. And yet, how¬ 
ever exaggerated the views entertained by some - 
of the priesthood, they were, as a body, eij^agbfL 
iu a* war of self preservation, not of aggression. 

The progress of Cqpstitutional principles, and * 
the imminent danger in which the Church was 
placed, during the revolution *of 1822, had the 
same effect upon their clergy which the growth 
of the dissenting interest has in some degree 
produced on ours. r J'hcir exertions ^o obtain 
in* 1 .encc over the people \$j?re never so great 
and sustained, as since they fclfr the danger of 

V O 


losing it entirely ;* and in many parts of the 

country, their labours were at that time rewarded 
* ■ 

by a proportionable increase of zealefus feeling. 

In Santiago itself the rites of public worship 
had never been so solemnly performed, the pro¬ 
cessions so frequent and interminable, or the 
voice of prayer so continual in tfie streets, as 
within the two years previous to my arrival. 
And effectively, although t^c High Church party 
failed in the struggle, then carrying on, to gaifl a 
complete ascendency over the Crown* their power 
was at this time inordinately great in the pro¬ 
vinces, and frequently overshadowed the civil 


authority. * 

This peculiar state of things may be well illus- 
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trated by a little circumstance. I was walking 
one morning iij the immediate environs of San¬ 
tiago with an intelligent young Spaniard; he had 
- been discussing political questions with great 
fi'dcdqpi; he had alluded with regr£t*to the fall • 
of the Constitution; lie.iiad mentioned in terms 
of unbounded censure the ., actual system of go¬ 
vernment, and had even spoken with contumely 
of the formidablouEguia. - 1 happened, in the 
course of conversation, to ask him wIk/Jict he did 
not think that some Of the evils which afflicted 
Spain might be ultimately^raced to the celibacy 
of the clergy. We^Vcre walking at the moment, 
but he stopped abruptly when I pul; this question; 
his face became flushed and he actually trembled, 
but quickly recovering himself lie answered, “ If 
the Captain-General and the Police knew that I 
J^ad assented to such a proposition, the lowest 
and darkest' dungeon in' the city would not be 
low or dark enough for mo.” Yet this man, who 
treated the general system of civil government, 
and even the actual authorities, with open con¬ 
tempt, trembled at tjte idea of being supposed 
to'cast the slightest doubt, even in the most in¬ 
direct manner, upon any part of the practice of 
the Church. 

But if the Spanish clergy, writhing under a 
bitter sense of unprovoked and recept persecution, 
c were struggling to retain their empire over the 
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minds of men by means not altogether suited to 
the tolerant spirit *of the age; .Spain’s liberal 
politicians, among the lo^or, and often among 
the middling classes; were far less advanced in » 
the career •mChristian charity than the ^aliflrif- 
niated member? of the Church, and frequently 
entertained notions of religions toleration, well" 
suited to the days of the second Philip. 

Democratic opinions arc no where more ex¬ 
treme thin* among the Spanish liberals; but in 


no country is the philosophj T of freedom, civil or 
religious, less undcrsfgod. I rcincmbor talking 
lo a liberal in Yalentia abopt the Inquisition, 
against which he declaimed with ft truly patriotic 
energy. That institution was most annoying, he 
said, from its interference with the freedom of 


private life. *'* I hate oppression id any shape,” 
he continued, “ I am’a friend to tlie human race j 
if. indeed, there be a Jew among us,*burn him, I 
say, burn him alive; but interference withlioncst 
men like you and me, on account of our opinions, 
is beyond endurance.” 

Such barbarous and grotesque discrepancies 
between the njost intolerant practice, and a pro¬ 
fession of the most liberal opinions, are, of course/ 
among the higher order of Spanish liberals, cor¬ 
rected by greater information and greater know- 
ledge bf the A^orld; but the same utter miscon¬ 
ception of the real principles of toleration actuate* 
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tkeir conduct. The law, in their opinion, should, 
in theory, ct>c equally applicable to air parties; 
buMo act on the pringple of administering the 
►same measure of justice to thc f opponent, as to 
tfi3 friend of the prevailing policy, to the Carlist, 
as to the Qucenitc, wqjild be reprobated as an 
indication of* positive weakness, or, more pro¬ 
bably, resented as a proof of covert treason. The 
notion of impartial dealing between man and 
man, without reference to the political opinions 
he may entertain, is, in their eyes, a practical 
mistake, attributable only, to incapacity or col¬ 
lusion. / 

But I was speaking of the effects and extent of 
the clerical influence, of whi6li, even in my own 
examination before the Captain-General, 1 per¬ 
ceived some f traces. I was reminded of some 
questions, which I had certainly asked, but re¬ 
membered distinctly having only put them to one 
individual, who, J have every reason to believe, 
com munic at e iT 11 1 cm to the priest, by whom they 
were transmitted to the police. I do not accuse 
the Spanish clergy of violating the sacred trust 
reposed in them at the confessional—of this I am 
sure they arc incapable—but I do think they often 
persuade their penitents to make, or at least to 
sanction, any revelations the Church may deem 
expedient;* and this course 1 thipk is pursued 
still more where women are concerned. When 
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the devotional feeling is strongly impressed on 
the inind of a fair Spaniard, it supersedes every 
other, even the deep-rooted jmssidn o? love; but 
this excess of .zojil is chiolly found in the remote 
# provinces. # ^ 1 

Under the influence of this engrossing ffassion 
the character of tlic Spanish wognan becomes^ 
altogether changed. *Jf once .persuaded that the 
man she loves is conspiring against the Church, 
every avenue to her heart, that well of deep and 
inexhaustible feeling, is closed at once against 
him ; * an unworthy system of deception, the off- 
si '*ing of a false, but not of a«debased principle, is 
substituted for her former sirfcerity; she believes 
that her own, that Ijjs salvation, that the immortal 
weal of thousands whom his machinations may 
endanger, imperiously require hey to sacrifice 
every personal feeling; to dive into liis inmost 
thoughts for the purpose of betraying them, anil 
to treasure up, and afterwards reveal, evcry r care¬ 
less word breathed in tbe hours o£ dalliance, or 
dropped in the unguarded moment of powerful 
emotion. 

During the civil war there were instances, of 
women, misled by their phrenzied attachment to 
the Church, who actually received their unwary 
admirers in the warm embrace of love, and even 
in that hour of reciprocal passion, dealt the fatal 
blow with a ffrm hand, but an agonized heart. % 
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These remarks only apply to those volcanic dis¬ 
positions, still, though but occasionally, found in 
parts of Sf>ain; over which religion exercises her 
moat fanatic sway, and to those particular cases 
m wh'ch the safety of the Church is considered by 
the impassioned votaress as imperiously opposed 
to the dictates of the hdart. Generally speaking, 
love and religion are twifi sisters in Spain, and 
accord extremely well: in England, that land of 
pure religion, a man of pleasure endeavouring to 
engage the affections of a married woman system¬ 
atically undermines every sacred impression, and 
keeps out of sight pH theft can possibly promote 
religious zeal. In'Spain, he attains his object by 
a different course; religion i^ too often made sub¬ 
servient. to his views, he frequents the holy fes¬ 
tivals which she attends, the deep devotion of her 
spirit liyes upon his lips; and if he cannot kneel 
by her side f in the long aisle, at least she knows, 
too well, that his eye is upon her. Spanish devo¬ 
tion is often ^attired in gloomy colours. I have 
seen the antiquated dames of Murcia solemnly 
pacing the public walks of their city with little 
scourges attached to' their dress, and knotted for 
the purpose of self torture. But their faith is 
• sometimes clad in a light and brilliant livery; 
■ “la religion, r amour, le parfum et Us fleurs” all 
mingling jp one flowery but delusive path.,, 

Before 1 relieve my readers ftBm any further 
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mention of my Gallician adventure, I must notice 
an incident, unimportant in itself, but curiously 
illustrating the vigilance of the Spanish police, 
and the intense acuteness of Iheir observations in 

IV “> 

disturbed times. As the Indian* discovers the 

• . i , 

recent footsteps of an enemy, on waste* that 
appear absolutely trackless to less .gifted eyes, 
so the Spanish police follow their prey by indica¬ 
tions so faint and infrequent, as wholly to escape 
the percep^on of less practised minds. I have 
already said that on my first arrival at Lugo, I 
took some refreshment in a small tavern at the 
entrance of the town; - tlie bjll being vdVy mode¬ 
rate, and having no small cWng:e, 1 gave the 
waiter as much for m himself as the dinner had 
cost. The man casually adverted to the circum¬ 
stance before an agent of the policy, whose cu¬ 
riosity was Excited hy a statement that would 
have attracted no attention from any, other indi¬ 
vidual. He shrewdly remarked, that the act, 

m 9 

trifling as it ririgbt appear, was father the act of 
a gentleman than of the little traders who tra¬ 
velled along that road, and put up at the inn. 
He knew that they were well* acquainted with the 
exact proportion which should subsist between 
1 the amount of the bill, and the payment of the 
waiter, and would not have been induced, by any 
accidental eircrftnstances, to have given, a fraction 
beyond the ne&sshry sum. Under this impres- 
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sipn.be entered tlie tavern, sealed himself op- 
posite to me, scrutinized my movements, observed 
my gengrai manner, and soon became convinced 
that I was the individual whosp appearance had 
l>(jcn described to the Police, and wjhom tlicy had 
been long expecting. He immediately commu¬ 
nicated to lqs superiors the result of his observa¬ 
tions, and 1 was in consequence arrested during 
the ensuing night. 

I remember seeing a similar instance of extreme 
subtlety in the police, during a still more dis¬ 
tracted period, for at such times every facility is 
quickenccl to a wonderful extent by an active and 
perpetual scns r c of impending danger. During 
the great northern insurrection in 1822 I walked 
frbm Irun to Fontarabia; and entering the town 
explored it * and, being as'usual mistaken for a 
Spaniard, was unmolested -by any cffics lions. 1 
'might then*have retraced my steps unsuspected, 
but wishing to obtain a fuller view of the glorious 
prospect befrre^me, I endeavoured to approach 
4he fedge of the cliffy which was separated from 
me by a low wall. Being extremely short-sighted 
I«did not immediately perceive a breach, through 
which it wac perfectly easy to pass, but went to 
the head of the wall and skirted it downwards 1 
till I reached the aperture. This circuitous pro¬ 
cess was observed by an officer of‘the police, who 
instantly concluded that I was unacquainted with 
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the place, consequently a stranger, anS, thefrefbrd, 
ft Suspicions character. He joined ltyc/ entered 
into conversation, and finalty gave me up to the 
Authorities, bgwwhom I was examined, and sent, 
bade to Irtyi kinder an escort. 

But to return to my *narrativcr While I re¬ 
mained at Santiago in this state oftpartial free-* 
dom, I was one day visited by a Spaniard dressed 
in a naval uniform, and apparently a professional 
man. IIc«said, that happening to lodge in the 
same house, and having heard that an English¬ 
man o¥ rank was detained under vexatious cir- 
ci 'instances, he had tfiought^ himself bound in 
courtesy to call upon me, and intake me a free 
tender of his services. We conversed for some 
time on general subjects; his appearance was 
highly prepossessing* his manners had the cour¬ 
tesy and distinction of high birth; he Was emi¬ 
nently handsome; his fine dark eyes often kindled 
with enthusiasm, and a strong tinge of romance 
pervaded all he s&d, and seemed iifkerent in his* 
character. He showed me some verses to a tSufy f 
Verses full of fire and feelipjv, which he had ap¬ 
parently just composed, for the ink was scarcely* 
dry. He dwelt, with an emphasis that was'irrc- 
"ststibly comical, upon ©Very epithet sacred to 
the Dulcinea of his strain, fob whom he seemed 
to feel a chivalrous devotion, the true lftve of the 
middle ages, wfiich could not tolerate any com* 

M 
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petition vitt tlje object of its idolatry. Ho woe 
e gennmejbhild of rotoance, for engrOsefed by the 
idea of diis absent ^distress, and hurried on* by 
his poetic ardour, he never «e*fe reflected on 
tifi^&ngular appearance which fcuph unujual 
frankness of communication from a perfect 
stranger must have* had in my eyes. Such was 
the apparent character of the man; but I will 
not conceal from piy readers that a shade of sus¬ 
picion respecting the real object of his visit 
occasionally crossed my mind. 1 knew that the 
police mjkde use of various means to extract in¬ 
formation from suspected persons, and frequently 
employed agerts to elicit facts, and obtain admis¬ 
sions under the mask of friendship, which could 
not be extorted by any legal process. Now cer¬ 
tainly the upparent openness and generosity of 
Atocha’s character, and the unreserved nature of 
his conversation, were highly calculated to call 
forth some degree of reciprocal confidence from 
a qtfanger, friendless and unacquainted with the 
subtle intrigues of the Spanish police, and the 
circuitous paths by which they often obtain their 
information. Other circumstances in some degree 
strengthened this disagreeable impression. My 
sitting-room was only separated from an adjoining 
apartment by a door which was kept constantly 
locked, and I heard, upon two diherent occasions, 
when engaged in conversation, a rustling near 
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the key-hole, as if some persons on the other side 
were in the act of listening. Upon* inquiry I 
learnt that the apartment &%a occupied by Senor 
Atocha; but hsf^as frequently out of the house, 

, and it is posii^le that others may^iave Halfejrtd- 
vantage of his absence. *^i his interview with me 
he certainly led the conversation mc&e than once* 
to the cause of my arrest, but it is probable that 
curiosity alone dictated his inquiries. I was un¬ 
willing to attribute unworthy motives to a man, 
upon whose open brow honour and truth seemed 
w ritten in characters t$o legible to be mistaken; 

1 t experience had taught nfe to distrust actions 
which, under happier circumstances, could have 

borne no invidious* construction. For at that 

• 

time friend suspected friend, and the father could 
hardlv place reliance**on his son: in*such a state 
of society, suspicion "becomes not an occasional 
inmate, but a prevailing habit of the*mind; nor 
is this the least ^>vil resulting,from long-con¬ 
tinued civil dissensions. * 

A day or two after this visit, the Secretary of 
the Police called at the inn, ^nd requested me to 
accompany him to the audience-room, where*I 
(bund the Captain-general enthroned. Eguia in¬ 
formed me that he had just received a dispatch 

from Mr. Bartlett, the British Consul at Corunna, 

• • 
declaring that # I was an Englishman, and the 

person whom I professed myself to be, guarantee- 

ic 2 
i 
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tag‘the legitimacy of the objects I had pi view, 
4tid in shgrt, confirming all«ny statements/ 1 He 
was therefore pleased to tell me, that after suelt 
4ft explicit declaration from thenSritish Consul, 
h<*’Q(fold no longer entertain a Upon*<the, 

subject, as he was a gcfttleman for whom h’don* 
tertained th4 highest sentiments of respect/' My 
manner and appearance were, however/ so de¬ 
cidedly Spanish, that even now he was unable to 
convince the Police and others of a fast which thd 
Consul’s positive assurance alone induced him to 

credit. He said that the disasters itttb which f 

# • 

had fallen had beqp, to a great extent, the Tesult 
of my own imprudent conduct; that the persons 
with whom 1 had associated, the political inquiries 
Z had made, my frequent delations from the 
high-road, and my wild and* rambling excursions 
jamong the fastnesses, at such an unusual time of 
the year, lftd all confirmed the impression which 
my striking resemblance to the outlawed chief 
had originally created. He concluded by saying, 
that as the Government had resolved to liberate 
me, I should probably bo disposed to leave San¬ 
tiago on the following da}'. I assured the Cap¬ 
tain-general that I was fully piepared to meet 
his wishes in that respect, and was anxious to 
have my passport made out for Orense on that 
very everting. The allusion to Orense threatened 
to produce a fresh commotion: looks of hofror 
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and suspicion were renewed among theagentsof 
tike Police, and the Captain-%eneral declared that 
the safety of the people entrusted to hie charge 
rendered it ahaskitely necessary that I should 
.quit Spain,.with all imaginable rapidity* lfy^fcha 
read'to Tuy, the most’direct to the frontier, 

I replied, that of course no season Which I could. 
allege would have any weight with his Excel- 
lency, if it were once, established that my journey 
to Orense would disturb the tranquillity of Spain; 
but as I bad actually made arrangements to 
te-enter the Trazos Montes by the north-eastern 
fr^Atier, such a complete deviation from the* 
route I had prescribed to mysel£ would be at¬ 
tended with great personal inconvenience. He 
had, however, determined that I should leave 
Spain by the Tuy roa’d, from which he requested 
me on no pretext to wander; and, to prevent me 
from holding communications with my supposed 
adherents, he specified certain towns, and villages 
in which alone I nfight pass the night. If found 
in, Spain after the expiration of three days I was 
again liable to be arrested. He then expressed 
- great anxiety for my safety, and recommended 
me, to accept bis offer of an escort, which should 
* accompany me to the frontier, and effectually prof 
teat me from any popular ebullition. | perceived 
Jiisreal motive, an I knowingwell that these friend? 
Ujodprotectors would speedily become my mastery 
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Ithanked him for the interest he took m my 
safety, but ^expressed the utmost disinclination to 
deprive his Majesty^of any defenders at a time 
when their presence was so mcnh required at 

***£ [ . r • < 

Matters were then adjusted; I was condition- 

* ally restored‘to freedom, formal salutations were 

coldly exchanged between us, and we separated.* 

Eguia was an admirable specimen of the' old 

fanatic Royalist; yet all the zeal and ability 

which he displayed in detecting the most hidden 


conspiracies, and bringing to justice the most 
wary conspirators, qould not preserve him from a 
fearful disaster* for he was dreadfully wounded 


in 1829 by the explosion of some fulminating 
powder, artfully placed under the seal of a letter; 
a base and (malignant act, probably emanating 
frot^r softie exasperated victim of His severity, 
'fearing taken leave of my kind friends the Rivas 
I mounted my horse. My guardian Angel, in 
the shape of u Police-officer, remained to the last 
mbment at his post near the inn. News from 


Catalonia arrived immediately previous to my 
departure from Santiago ; the insurrection still 
continued tb gain ground, the Queen had been 
insulted in her passage through Valentia, and 
'the expected Te-establishment of the Inquisition 


excited, in the highest degree, the hopes and 
of the conflicting parties. 


i 
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And now having, given a faithful account of the 
singular events which befebme in consequence of 
a misconception of my motives, I should be acting 
an uncandid end ungenerous part if I did not 


» 


state, that # calmly reflecting upfln events, ncgr 
long elapsed, f cannot impute much, if any? blame 


to tlie Spanish Authorities.^ The ejvil whx, then 
raging in the kingdom, the plotB that were mul¬ 


tiplying on all sides, and the sjjies who had lately 
inundateddGrallicia, and were communicating with 


* 


the Spanish democrats in Portugal, were circum¬ 
stances pregnant with danger to the established 
Government. At the* time,« 0 I was naturally an¬ 
no'. jd at such an attack upoh liberty, but I 
can easily conceive that the local authorities may 
have considered it their bounden duty, in the 


critical situation of* public affairs* to arrest a 
stranger, eftming from a most suspectecUcountTy; 
whose journey too was performed at a very uff- - 
usual time of the year, and was accompanied by 
circumstances income degree calculated to throw 
doubt upon his intentions. I think I might have 
experienced the same interruption under any Go¬ 
vernment so circumstanced; and of this I am sure, 
that had 1 been arrested by my Spanish liberal 
friends, under suspicion of Boyalist intrigues, my 
thraldom would have been more protracted, and’ 
my treatment?not quite so tolerable. • 

The evening was rainy,; but the country through 
which 1 rode to Fadxoq lively and diversified. 
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There I was refreshed by sotne tea, and fatigued 
by a host of insatiable women, who overwhelmed 
iri6 with queries'touching England, As a plain un- 
Varnished statement of facts did t ^appease their 
appetite for th6 marvellous, X gratified their taste 
by assuring thdm that Englishmen were guaran¬ 
teed by-law i® the undisturbed possession of four 
contemporary wives, and concubines ad lib‘turn. 
They remarked that better conduct could hardly 
be expected from Jews, and the English were 
avowedly of the Jewish persuasion; but in return 
for my communications, they tried to convert me 
to the Catholic faitfp and assured me, that, with 
sUch a pious object in view, they would raise no 
injudicious objections to a little well-timed gal¬ 
lantry, although such gentle lapses were con¬ 
sidered by their Cliurcli as mortal sins. 

On the following day I continued my journey 
t§ the frontier, through a-delightful country. I 
met some Spaniards at Bedondcla, who asked me 
more questions tfian I thought right to answer 
at such a doubtful time. Near Tuy I saw a curious 
instance of that inaptitude to accommodate esta¬ 
blished habits to actual circumstances, so pecu¬ 
liar to the Spanish character, and some times so 
truly ludicrous in its results. A superior kind of 
ccnintryraan, driving a vehicle containing parcels 
and goods/ (his own, moreover,) had been so 
Unfortunate as to overturn it, not far from the 
gates of thfe town. Tl\e horse was lying under 
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the shafts, the vehicle was inHke ditch, thf good? 
werp scattered along the road* and, although of $ 
perishable nature, were lying, for the most part, 
iipmersed injnud* Under* these circumstances 
any maqjirfl a Spaniard would haw© imm<^ate|j? * 
1 assisted his hdrse to ri%e, would diave cx^rmned 

liis vehicle to ascertain that it had suffered no. 

* ■ 1 * \ a 

injury, and would hftve carefully replaced his 
goods: not so our friend the Spaniard; the hour 
had arrived at which he was accustomed to make. 
his mid-day repast, and that repast was not 
to be postponed by any freak of malignant fortune; 
so, perched on one sid® of the subverted vehicle, 
he -at calm and conspicuous, knife in hand, 
leisurely apportioning his cheese to his bread* 
and eyeing with indifference, horse, vehicle, and 
soaking goods; nor till the inward man waa 
thoroughly •appeased, did he begin pi sober 
earnest to inspect and repair the evj}. He was L 
a Catalan, and not a Gallician, and this slight 
incident is . an apis and faithful illustration of the 
phlegmatic disposition of his countrymen, and of 
their dogged adhesion to ordinary habits under 
every contingency. ; 

We sometimes hear, in France andJEngland, pf, 
a spirit of encroachment, and a spirit of conccs-■ 
sion; in Spajg, 5 a spirit of mal a propos , if it may 
be so termed, unquestionably tinges tlje national 
character. I have heard, that in the agony of tjie^ 

m3. 
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Cortes, and when the French were actually enter¬ 
ing Cadiz, a glowing 1 orator was arguing, with 
energy, on the exact degree of precedence which 
should hereafter he accorded to a Rear-Admiral 
ofConftitntionsJ Spain. There surely' lL^howeyer 
remote*, a family resemblance between our feast¬ 
ing farmer and the orator, for, under their re¬ 
spective circumstances, the feast and the argu¬ 
ment were equally inappropriate. 

At Tuy 1 met my old ally, the Consul’s agent, 
who dispatched my business with great expedi¬ 
tion. Hero a member of the Police assured me 
that a detailed account of my arrest, and of the 
proceedings instituted against me, had been for¬ 
warded to their office, and added that my move¬ 
ments had been narrowly observed during my 
first visit to Santiago. While 1 was standing on 
the bank J expecting the boajb destincc 1 to convey 
, me across tfye Minho, a npble stream which here 
divides the rival kingdoms, two Capuchin friars 
approached mo, ‘and entering Into conversation 
endeavoured, by many subtle questions, to dis¬ 
cover the real object of my Gallician expedition. 
At^length we embarked, and I bade a final fare¬ 
well to Spain, renowned, romantic Spain; a 
country which 1 had found always fraught with 
stirring adventures, and always enveloped in the 
storms of civil dissension. I landed on the Par- 

* j 

«tuguese shore, and breathed freely* 
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’ CHAPTER Vn.* 

First Impressions confirmed—Surpassing; Beauty of ^he Entre * 
Minho—Superstition of the Beutfi—Convent of Thibaim—♦ 
Guimaraeni—Inhabitants of the Minho and MountaineersdF 
the Trazos compared—Breakfast in the Coupeiit Parlour— 
Monkish Flattery—Return to Lisbon. « 

At Valencia I called on the Governor, and in 
the evening attended a party at hit house, where 
1 was introduced to thfe ladies of his fShtilyV the- 
office's of a regiment stationed in the-town, and 1 
three fat and favourite pugs. I found the Go-* 
vernor, a most worthy man, in bed, suffering from 
indisposition, and a lady of a certain age, evidently 
wife, mothes, or daughter, feeding him with affec¬ 
tionate solicitude. Valemja is a pl%>e of great 
strength, and might easily demolish its sister 
town on the opposite bank: iit aQusion to its 
fortifications, some Portuguese officers observed, 
that their forbearance, in refraining from such a 
tempting act, was a signal oof of the national 
moderation, and added, as a supplement to the 1 
• remark, that the strong were always merciful; as 
if the destruction of Tuy involved that of Spain, 
and would be*fblloWed by no retributive conse¬ 
quences. 
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The exquisite bedbty of the country between 
Tuy ahd^onte di Lima baffles all description. 
X Tode among hills covered with cork and olive, 
over knolls partly bard and paijly clothed with 
picturesque groups of chestnut, emitting the 
richest •park scenery, and through fields of the 
most delightful verdurd, intersected by streams 
of clear water, and overshadowed by ancient oaks. 
Here too the walnut grew profusely; that tree 
at once the beauty and disgrace of English 
scenery ; for, in England, its leaves fall early in 
September, and its bare, denuded branches form 
a ltititirfNtyd ^contrast to thfe green luxuriance of 
the sUftoundihg fot-cst: with us, it is the first 
feaiWAge^ofi Wittier, an early and unwelcome 
of the general dissolution; but, in the 
Mmhto, its foliage was unimpaired, even in the 
heart of November. The rare union of trees 
fefhd shrubs belonging to different climates, and 
growing side by side, is the most striking feature 
of this earthly jfaradise. Here the noith and 
south may be said to meet on amicable terms, for 
the Indian corn, the dark cork, the deep-green 
OTOtigA, and the luxuriant vine, then completely 
turned and of a bright-red colour, were beautifully 
interspersed with the oak, and elm, and the hardy 
Vegetation of the northern world. At length I 
reached Ponte di Lima, and rambled along the 
‘banks of that delightful stream, the Cavado. I 
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thought I had never gazed Open a lovelier scene, 
as I saw the sun sot gloriously behind a range 
of bold mountains then robed in flic deepest 
purple, and illuminate wi«th*its last beams many 
peecefq^riScTpicturesque hamlets built cork" 
and thatched frith brooip. FronuLima I^rottc on 
to Braga, through a continuation of the same en¬ 
joyable country and fcxccrable roads; while the 
hedges, high and covered with wild flowers, re* 
minded iqp of the lanes near Efawlish og a spring 
day; a little farther on, the pine abounded, mixed 
with the red heath in full bloom. , 

In the course of this dayjs journey *we passed 
the \ut of a lone Bento. Tlie superstition of the 
Bentos is deeply rooted in parts of PofttygaJ., 
the Bentos aud Bcntas are greatly venerate^ 
As the Bento is distinguished by the possession 
of extraordinary faculties during his mortal career, 
so lus entrance into this world of grief and sin, 
is accompanied by extraordinary circumstances. 
Before his birthostrange and fdhrfql lamentations 
are heard to issue from his mother's womb, and 
when born, the sign of the cross is seen distinctly 
marked on the roof of hi* mouth; his programs 
from infancy «to manhood is characterized by up- 
usual gravity, by an abstinence from all boyish 
Amusements, by premature wisdom, and by afrsfe- 
sight exceeding that of man: no fraud, however 
well contrived^ can escape his penetration \ if an 
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offence feas beefe committed, he fixes with unhesi- 
tftHdg decision upon the offender; if a robbery 
h#s occurred, he indicates the place where the. 
stolen goods ate deposited, and namts the robber* 
°Fo himjthe shades of midnight are*clecr. as the 
glare of,noon; and if map’s life be taken at that 
silent hour, his glance ban pierce the darkness 

, i 

impenetrable by other eyes; and his awful voice 
proclaims the accursed man of blood. 

And there, where his lonely hut lies buried 
. amid crag and heath, there, after a heavy fall of 
rain, when the mountain streams are flooded, 
and the wKd clouds chasing each other over the 
disordered face of heaven, there may he seen 
the eged Bento, filing the magic phial with, the 
waters; of seven different fountains; waters which, 
united^ by his pious hand, and at the fitting mo¬ 
ment, have some strange inexplicable* power to 
heal the most grievous maladies: there too, on 
the still eve, when not a breath disturbs the 
forest trees, that tainted and sditary mortal is 
beheld by a revering peasantry, culling simples 
from the hill-side, or kindling a mysterious fire 
upon the rock, and feeding it with the sable 
feathers of sqjne spell-bound bird j a wonder¬ 
working combination which can infuse fresh vi¬ 
gour in the healthy, and restore to life the dying 
rajra* t * 

•..Asrived at Braga, 1 stopped at the Dos And? 
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got* and in the evening was bruited by the Com* 
mandant. On the following morning 1 partook of 
a tumptuans breakfast at his house, after which 
he mountedme on a fine horse, and accompanied 
me.t o th^ donvent of Thibaim, a %paciou^edi^pe * 
placed in the* midst o£ an enchanting garden. 
The * ordure was wonderfully rich;*the roses in 
foil bloom; and the whole country, seen from the 
convent windows, resembled a great extent of 
pleasure ground This monastery contains some 
pictures of considerable merit. Two are said to 
have been executed by Rubens, and 1 have little 
doubt that one at least is an, original. * There is 
al<“ one by Raphael, and home others called 
Italian, which may, # I think, be safely ascribed to 
the Bologna school. There are two picture* of 
Inez dc Castro, the one representing her in the 
first blossoming of jrouth; the other, ajfew years 
later, wheu her charms Had folly exp§nded. Tbb , 
general character of the colouring, the stiffness 
of the figure, and the hardnels qf the outline, 
folly establish their claims to antiquity. In the 
convent garden I observed a very peculiar spe¬ 
cies of poplar, with so largft a leaf that I at first 
suspected it to he a variety of the banyan tree; 
as 1 returned to Braga, I saw the Indian corn, 
oat and piled around the trees, the stalk being 
left for cattle to feed on. A branch hung 
over the portftl of a house, is here, aa it waa na 
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England during Shakspcarc’s time, an unfailing 
sign of entertainment for iqan and horse. In the 
evening, the Dean of Braga accompanied me to 
the Catbedgeh an edifice possessing little beauty, 
*but venerable from its antiquity, an Unopposed 
to have .been built before the Moorish in\asion. 
The scene was melancholy but imposing. The 
Archbishop had lately died, the walls were hung 
with black cloth, and the low funereal music, min¬ 
gling with the tender voices of the ypung cho¬ 
risters, sounded sweetly but mournfully through 
the long aisles. The Archbishop of Braga is 
Primate of the twA Spains, in virtue of his office; 
he, therefore, fills a post of the highest dignity, 
and at that time enjoyed an enormous revenue. 

Early on the following morning I continued 
my journey. The vale of Braga richly uooded; 
the white walls of innumerable quintas peeping 
through the trees; the monasteries crowning the 
heights; the fleecy clouds, which rested midway 
on the adjacent hills, and the blue smoke, curling 
upwards from the town, produced a very pleasing 
effect. At Guimaraens I visited the old palace 
of the Kings, now converted into a barrack, and 
afterwards explored the castle, evidently built 
by the Homans in the days of their best work¬ 
manship, and still in high preservation. Prispq- 
er^ debt are now confined within its wqlls, 
which seem calculated to endure fop ages. There 
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I saw a man whose haggard face was fearfully 
impressed by want and wretchedness and wheii 
I gave him a piece of money he prostrated him¬ 
self before jfco ir the depth, of his huinility, with 
t such^m^Sy of utter self-abasement, as ih^adlj 
became a human beings when Sddressfhg his 
brother man. The Cathedral offGuiAaracns^ 
is ancient, and more worthy of notice from its 
extreme singularity tlian from # any architectural 
merits. The old columns are strong, uncouth, * 


and barbarous; the walL arc partially tiled with 
cliina* and decorations in the most execrable 
taste have been added m latt^r*timcs. Guima- 
rae contains many wealthy habitants, and 
some of the provincial nobles ha\c houses in the 
town, and arc by no means unpopular. The 
people Mere much attached to the convents, and 
particulaily*to the nunneries, which dispense as¬ 
sistance to the poor with great liberality. From 
Guimaracns I rode on to Oporto, which terminated 
an expedition a< fended with considerable hard¬ 
ship and fatigue, but full of interest and excite¬ 


ment. Since we left Santiago the weather had 
been truly delightful: the three weeks that succeed 
the heavy autumnal rains in Portugal are often 
the most agreeable in the year; and that season, 
known by the name of Saint Martin’s summer, 
combines the unclouded sunshine and genial sfiefc-* 1 
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sations of the real summer, without its oppressive 
heat. f 

1 had now traversed the Entre Miaho twice, 
r and during**my second journey thror "h the coun¬ 
try •wa** still more impressed with a seta*; of'•its 
surpassing beauty All that is most graceful in 
cultivated scenery, all that is most striking in the 
wild landscape, have combined to render this 
little district a fairy land. In the more sheltered 
situations of the Entre Minho the tea* plant and 
the Cape jessamine grow with little care, while the 
azereiro, or Prunus Eusitanica, the Cytisus, and 
several varieties of "the Cistus tribe, are inter¬ 
mingled in gay profusion with the lofty broom of 
Madeira. The fields are full of Indian corn, the 
meadows are abundantly watered by artificial as 
well as by their own natural and beauteous 
streams;' the sides of the 'hills, converted into 
1 terraces, are- cultivated with exquisite care, the 
vines climb up the highest trees and at once em¬ 
brace and unite the oak, the cnesfnut, and the 
poplar. Let the traveller pause in almost any 
valley of the Minho, and his eye will feast on all 
thb rich detail of beauty, while from the adjacent 
heights of granite rock he will command a gor¬ 
geous scene of woodland, diversified by streams, 
and frequent cottages half-seen, half-hid by their 
embowering groves; he will perceive spots almost 
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inaccessible, yet reclaimed froAi the heathery moun¬ 
tain, planted with njaize, and hanging^as if in the 
air; he will gaze with admiration on the many 
remnants o^jjic old warri6r castles, each invested ( 
^ peculiar legend, and guafded by itb^wn 

enchanted Mooress; and last, not least in beauty, 
on the convent towers, rising in ppacefiil pomy 
above the luxuriant plain. 

His licari must be insensible to external in- 
fluences who can beheld without delight, or quit 
without regret, such a favoured country. Even 
the sfern victors of the ancient world, little prone 
to the soft emotions *of our flature, *were van- 
qv nedtb} the bewitching beauty of the valleys 
of the Ccivado. Upon the banks of that match¬ 
less stream they threw down the national eagles, 
and refused to leave that happy, land. They 
caught thc*poetie spirit of the people, they called 
the Lima and the Cav ido the rivers* of obliviofi,« 
and. in a lit of passionate enthusiasm, forgot 
tile ties that botfnd them to their ^distant home, 
and renounced the glories of Imperial Italy for 
the pastoral and peaceful seclusion of the Minho. 

I have already observed that poetry and sgng 
are here mu&h in vogue, indeed they seem the 
spontaneous growth of the mind; that tendency 
to poetic expression and poetic exaggeration in 
the ordinary intercourse of life, which characterizes 
the inhabitanfs of the Trazos Montes, is equally 
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remarkable in the Entre Minho, but is modified 
by tlic different character ef the people and of 
the country. Ill the Minho the mind of man is 
more light and elastic, embellishing ?U it touches, 
inyq^tipg matters of little interest witfi 1 '*: ^ise* 
less grace, and*- frequently adverting to common 
objects with asi almost Oriental profusion of me¬ 
taphor. But in the Trazos Montes the imagina¬ 
tion of the mountaineer partakes of the gloom of 
his own less genial climate and of the Gothic 
world. For instance, the crimson clouds, that 
surround the setting sun, would be compared by 
the gay people of the Minlio to the damask rose 
of their own enchanted valley of Barcelof, while 
the same clouds in the Trazos Montes would be 
likened to the blood of a slaughtered enemy. A 
difference equally striking pervades the pro\incial 
songs; soft and tender in the Minlio,' generally 
plaintive, bu* almost always celebrating the joys 
and sorrows of a gentle love, in the Trazos Mon¬ 
tes they breathe more often tnc language of 
frantic passion and vehement revenge. The 
common peasant in the Entre Minho ^ot unfire- 
quently adopts the expressions and understands 
the delicacy ef refined courtship; in the Trazos 
Moptes lie often holds the language, and is ani¬ 
mated by the sentiments of a hero. The inhabit¬ 
ants t of both provinces are loyal to excess. In 
the Minho, it is the unthinking, reckless, laughter* 
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loving loyalty of the Frenchman of the old school; 
but in the Trazofr Montes, attachment to the 

• i 

Sovereign is, in times of trouble, a stern, engross* 
ing passiosp^vhich banishes eve$y selfish con si-* 
dcfwti&i, and # scarcely admits ojf a co-SxrSftihg 
thought. The inhabitant of the Minhfy undor 
every fluctuation of fueling,^enjoys fcqnad and un¬ 
clouded spirits; but his brother mountaineer, like 
the Highland a* of old, is alternately wrought to 
the loftioft enthusiasm, or weighed down by the 
deepest dejection; and in that mood of mind, an 
omen from the rher # or the cjoud will daunt a 
hcaH assailable by no mere portal peril: he has 
in iced his golden dreams, his confident anticipa¬ 
tions of success, but then he has his sure fore¬ 
bodings of approaching doom. Both the inha¬ 
bitants of the Tra70s Montes and 6f the Minho 
arc devotedly a+taclicd to their native soil: tfoj 
people of the Minho frequently maintain that 
neither the rest of Portugal, nor any known por¬ 
tion of the globe, can compete id beauty with 
their valleys, but that Heaven alone possesses 
such sccnc4 of true enchantment. 

I remained^ at Oporto for several weeks after 
my return from Spain. In the society of Count 
Villa Flor and his beautiful Countess, time glided 
rapidly and pleasantly away. 

A few days previous to my departure from that; 
city 1 accepted an invitation from Dona It— 
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P~?— to breakfast with the nima at the Convent 

• _ i 

Of Benedictines. This amiable and interesting 
young lady was descended from a noble English 
remotely connected with my'rwn, and had 
recently taken the veil. Our party, conS£3tir J of 
my intelligent friend Mf- Whitcley, Mrs. White- 
ley, another lady, and myjself, were shown into 
the convent parlour, where wc found breakfast 
prepared; about Ahe same time the Lady Abbess, 
accompanied by some young nuns, dntered an 
adjoining apartment, only separated from ours 
by a double grating. The reception she gave us 
was courteous, though dignified; the nuns were 
gentle and retiring in manner, yet totally free 
from any appearance of awkward emWass- 
ment, joined gracefully, though but occasionally, 
in conversation. 1 observed on some of their 
countenances an expression pensive and resigned, 
but not indicative*of mental disquietude; 'their 
deep black attirp accorded well with the clear 
paleness of their complexions; the mantilla de¬ 
pended from the head, protecting rather than 
shrouding the face; their hair was parted in the 
Mkdonna style, and a curious kind of whalebone 
projected from the forehead in a curve and rested 
upon the nose. 

. After breakfast we walked through the convent 
church, add listened with delight to the rich 
sounds of its powerful organ, and saw the ritins 
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looking down upon us from another grate raised 
high above the body of the church. # At length 
the grate was opened; the nuns 'descended, and 
warmly anj^pifectionatety embraced the ladies of, 
our^s^ T after which we exchanged saltations 
and departed. * The general effect was pleasing, 
but 1 was still more impresged by tf scenfe which 
1 afterwards witnessed at the same place. I 
walked with my friend Mr. Whi^eley to the church 
at a late •hour on Christmas eve. It was bril¬ 
liantly illuminated, and crowded to excess by 
persons flocking in from the country as well as 
from the town, anxious to b^hSld the celebration 
of .iie Christmas rites, and anin^ted by a spirit 
of the most fervent«dcvotion. I felt no,common 

interest, as I gazed upon those beautiful young 
women who appeared at the high* and distant 
grate, wakfng at intervals the deep organ and 
accompanying it by theix voices, voices of sur- * 
passing sweetness, which tlirillejl through a thou¬ 
sand hearts. R&ed far above the* lower world, 
they reminded me of the angelic host, seen by the 
awe-struck shepherds, on the blessed anniversary 
of that eve, floating upon the realms of space, 
breathing celestial strains and singJbg—“ Glory 
to .God in the highest; and on earth good will to 
Man.” 

1 cannot quit this subject without stating my 
conviction that the aspersions cast upon the nuns* 
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tone, generally speaking, unjust As far as regards 
the interesting persons to whom I have been al¬ 
luding, their conduct was universally admitted 
to be pure, and unexceptionable ;*&> call them 
biatneJcss would be faint praise indefetb**^ their 
lives w$rc spent in an uninterrupted exercise of 
•the most active chanty. In a country abounding 
in convents some few instances may be adduced 
of nuns who hayp broken their vows, overcome 
by the force of an earthly passion; but the dis¬ 
grace entailed upon the sisterhood, by any de¬ 
tected frailty, is considered great, and the pe¬ 
nalty inflicted upoiuthe offender is proportionably 
severe. « 

I hadjnow devoted more time to the North of 
Portugal than 1 had originally intended, and my 
departure from Oporto had been for several days 
delayed bdely by the rough sea and tempestuous 
winds, whicVi effectually prevented the stcamoboal 
from quitting thq harbour. At length the weather 
became morefavourable, and having taken leave 
of my friends, I rose before break of day on the 
27th of December, and embarked on board the 
steam-boat bound to Lisbon. But the discourag¬ 
ing accounts brought by the pilot of the state of 
the baT, determined the Captain to defer the 
voyage to another day. The passage of the bar 
is perilous when the sea is much disturbed, or 
the water low, as the only channel through which 
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a vessel*can navigate in safety is shallow,, con¬ 
fined, and hemme4 in by rocks. It # may easily 
be conceived that among the English society at 
Oporto, whjgh is principally composed of gentle- m 
me^-orgAged in commerce, the estate of fhe bar 
becomes a frequent and anxious subject o#conver¬ 
sation at their evening parties. "How is'the bap 
this evening?’* is as often asked at an Oporto 
dinner as "Were you in the Park to-day?” in St. 
James's Square. There are some cjirious facts 
connected with this dangerous accumulation of 
sand.* The sca,%r@viously tranquil, often rises in 
the immediate vicinity of thg bar, and rushes in 
up.,A it with tremendous force, although no vi¬ 
sible cause of excitement can be discerned, while, 
strange to say, a little farther along the shore the 
water remains completely undisturbed. Oporto 
js nearly three miles from the main ocean, but 
even at that distance 1 liaye been sometimes for- * 
cibly struck by the loud and awful roar produced 
by the sudden \ise of the bar, •unexpectedly 
breaking in upon the stillness of night. 

A somewhat similar phenomenon sometimes 
prevails along the coast. Upon such occasions 
the whole sea*becomes chafed without any assign¬ 
able cause, and rolls in its mountainous surges 
upon the beach, although the day is perfectly, 
calm, and. thdVe is not the lightest cloud, or the 
faintest breathTof wind. Some persons attribute* 

N 
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this peculiar kind of ground-swell to the operation 
of heavy gales in distant seas< those gales, they* 
suppose, chafe the waters under the influence of 
c their own immediate action, and tha*yraters, he- 
ccftningf disturbed, gradually communicine*4hteir 
own agitation to the remoter parts of the ocean. 

« I have observed the same kind of swell, in a 
lesser degree, at Budc Haven, a wild port on the 
Northern coast pf Cornwall, which should be 
visited by every fainter of the storm, aiftl, indeed, 
by every man who loves the sea in its roughest 
mood: for he will there behold, oh a tempestuous 
day, a size and grandeur of wave, and an uninter¬ 
rupted surface ef foaife, such as perhaps no other 
part of the British coast can present. I asked an 
Irish sailor, who had lived two years at Bude, 
whether he had ever seen a wilder sea on his 
native shore. "Never, indeed. Sir,** he replied,* 
" and I verily believe that Bude Haven was the 
last harbour God Almighty made.”* Those 
great masses *of foam, contrasting with the dark 
crag of the coast, form not unfrequently a scene 
which Morland would, have loved. 

•"it ytaist not, however, be supposed that this place, so remark¬ 
able for the gputdeur of its sea effect!, ia destitute of the comforts 
or conveniences of life. There is a very good hotel established at 
Bude, and good lodging-houses. Sir Thomas Adand has gcne- 
,rously built a Chapel, at his own expense, where the Rev. Mr. 
King officiates, and delivers some of the most practical, yet eloquent 
• sermons that it has ever been my lot to hear. • The people are well 
dispose&and grateful. 
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But I am wandering strangely from my subject. 
Dn the following morning I again rose before 
daylight, and embarked on tymrd the steam-boat, 
where I finely took leave'of my lpnd friend Mr. 
WlWi^Iey, whom I quitted with real regret^ Tfie 
sun shone brightly on thh beautiful bankq, of the 
Douro, as wc glided dQwn the river / but when w<? 
approached the formidable bar, the old doubts 
were revived, and the propriety of passing it 
was agaiif called into question: the Captain, 
who had been prevented from quitting the har¬ 
bour for two-and-twenty days bj -the state of the 
bar. became impatient of f(u\her delay, and de¬ 
cided in the affirmative. Hte was not, however, 
altogether without apprehension lest the water 
should prove too shallow, and he afterwards ad¬ 
mitted, that there was only just sufficient depth to 
permit the fir ee passage of the ship. Long befor% 
we reachcd*the bar 1 was struck with # the magni¬ 
ficent appearance^ of the distanUbreakers, which, 
succeeding each other rapidly, as they rolled in 
upon the shore, resembled spirited chargers with 
high crests, and white flooring manes coming 
proudly in at the end of the race. The passage 
of the bar was the work of a moment/and look¬ 
ing back upon it, it resembled a foaming whirl- 
• pool. Emerging from the channel, we entered 
on an enormou^ length of Bwell, the vessel alter¬ 
nately riding over a mountainous wave, and fall- 

v 2 
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ing completely into a valley; a heavy sea, which 

prevailed 6nly in the immediate neighbourhood 

t>f the bar. for as we receded from it the water 

« 

• became perfectly smooth. 

*Our*progress was but slow, as the €apTS&n did 
not venture to apply a strong horse-power to the 
engine, the vessel being shattered and unfit to 
navigate the Atlantic during the winter months. 
The state of that ship was a remarkable instance 
of the mischief arising from the system so much in 
vogue in Portugal, but so prejudicial to the public 
interest, of granting monopolies to favoured indi¬ 
viduals. The communication between Lisbon 
and Oporto is &> frozent, that the establishment 
of ^team-boats would in all probability have been 
attended with perfect success, had free competi¬ 
tion been allowed; but the right of carrying pas- 
f bengers, in vessels worked by steam, was restricted 
by the Government to a single individual. The 
public suffered eitremely from this narrow policy; 
travellers, having no choice, were compelled to 
avail themselves of this the only conveyance; yet 
no improvements, and scarcely even the necessary 
repairs, wei^e made in it, the proprietor being 
actuated l>y no fear of competition. In conse¬ 
quence, we spent no less than thirty-three hours 
"in performing a voyage, which t)&d been often 

* performed in seventeen or twenty* 

The last steam-packet, which ran between 
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Lisbon and Oporto, was lost,\»ut the cause of the 
accident has never been fully understood, as there 
was little wind at the time, ^nd tie sea was calm,. 
A floble wfco escaped frdm the wreck, related a. 

anecdote of monkish flattery connected 
with the loss of the' sliip^ In the despefhtion of 
that dreadful moment when she struck upon the 
rock, many passengers, anxious to disengage 
themselves from the sinking vessel, sprang into 
the boat$ which became overladen, and went 
down. A few days after this disaster, my friend 
met at court a Friar, who w f also in thp ship, and 
had like him escaped the*^fearful fate which 
surprised so many persons* on the night of the 
wreck. The King* inquired minutely into the 
particulars of an accident which was then the ge¬ 
neral subject of conversation. The Friar entered 
into all the details, hud concluded by "declaring 
that, at the moment when the boatsf went down, * 
the dreadful certainty of approaching death was 
lost in an overpowering sense of •loyalty; and 
that an unanimous shout of “ Long live our excel¬ 
lent King T was heard frogi the drowning crew. 
This little imaginary trait of devotion to the 
Crown, notwithstanding its great improbability, 
time and place considered, was highly palatable 
to the royal hearer; and my friend, a man o£ 
scrupulous veracity, was hugely discomfited^ 
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when his delighted # Sovereign required him to 
confirm the truth of theseloyal vociferations, 
v The day was beautiful, and Ihe deck was 
profusely adorned with flowers andr odorif^ous 
plants I fell,asleep towards sunset, nndTftfif not 
awake Jill a late hour,«when I arose and paced 
'the deck. The scene waastriking, but Wild and 
dreary; black clouds were rapidly chasing each 
other over the face of heaven, and contrasted 
strongly with occasional intervals of* deep-blue 
sky, upon wMch the stars were shining brightly: 
the immeasurable waste of waters obscurely seen 
by their dubious flight, and undistinguishable 
from the horizon; the silence, broken only by the 
sullen dash of the waves, And the short, stern 
call of the, men* on duty, were all circumstances 
fraught with poetic interest. We r passed the 
;ock of 'Lisbon on the afternoon of the following 
day, and anchored in the Tagus as .the last beams 
of the setting scan threw a fiqp glow over the 
river. Our passage from Oporto had been slow, 
but totally free from danger or alarm. Our party 
was singularly uninteresting; the only personage 
worthy of record was a French Jady, who, re¬ 
joicing largely in flowers and feathers, affected 
a juvenile deportment: though somewhat pass&e, 
-she was, however, still pretty; anjl* benevolently 
, disposed to be appropriated, either with, or with- 
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out, the nuptial ceremony. At times inordi¬ 
nately sick, she apparently derived unspeakable 
solace from the affectionate attentions of two 
parrots, three Canadian 'ducks, four goldrfish, a* 
cal? a dog, ajnonkey, and a couple of fiidedus 
maids, who alternately *]aughed and wept over 
their recumbent mistx^ss. ' 
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CHAPTER VIII.' 

* ' 

Opening of the Cortee—The Cheng he r e Don Miguel’s Arrival 
In the Tagus—Swears to maintain the Charter—Tumults— 
Melancholy Party at Bemfica—Progress of the Revolution- 
Policy of the Court—^Emigration of the Imperialists—Interview 
with Count Villa Flor on board the Frigate—Visit to Costa— 
A Night’s Adventure* 

*- 

A few day? after my arrival at Lisbon I engaged, 
apartments at a fejymiard’s bouse, which was si¬ 
tuated on the Caes da Sodre, and commanded 
a splendid view of the Tagus, the various ship¬ 
ping, and the mountains beyond. The southern 
sun sparkled 1 brightly upon the water for many 
hpurs in Hie day, and its getting tints, though 
‘more subdubd, were not less beautiful. In my 
landlord, who wag married to an Englishwoman, 
by whom he had a very pretty daughter, I recog¬ 
nised “ The noblest work of God,” an honest 
man. As a husband^and a father, and, indeed, 
in all relations, his conduct was unexceptionable: 
he was just to his neighbour, obedient to the exist¬ 
ing powers, professed no political opinions, and 
received men of all parties with equal courtesy. 

On the 2nd of January, 1828, ^attended the 
Royal Sitting for the opening of the general 
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Cortes, which took place at the Palace of Ajuda. 
The Infanta Regent, scarcely restored to health, 
began her speech in a lapgfdd voice, congratulat¬ 
ing the Pfiers and Deputies orf the favourable* 
ptfTspccts bf the kingdom, and eshorting^hem to 
continue their patriotic Exertions;,she.deplored 

the failure of the bdhk, but trusted that credit 

* 

would soon revive; she glanced at, what she 
called, the aggressive conduct* of the Spanish 
Government, but was glad to state that their as¬ 
surances had been latterly more pacific, and the 
character of their policy materially improved. In 
com vision, she spoke of Dc&i Pedro as the un¬ 
doubted Sovereign of Portugal, and declared that 
her younger brother Don Miguel would speedily 
arrive to administer .the Government in his name. 

The suspension of payments in ca$h by the 
bank had occasioned general surpr^e, and hud, 
given rise to much angry discussion, but had not 
excited the great alarm whiefi such an event 
would have produced in England. The bank, in 
the first instance, engaged, at the solicitation of 

Government, to take on itsfown account half the 

• 

loan voted by the Chambers, but. was subse¬ 
quently induced to contract for a larger propor¬ 
tion. The Directors were in consequence obliged 
to extend their issues, and eventually became? 
unable to give*silver in exchange for tlieir notes;* 
yet they might have answered the demand in 

. n 3 
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gold, but rather chose to incur the discredit of 
suspending payment altogether, than adopt this 
equitable and obvioris course. 

i Thirty-sbt Peers were present at the opening 
of their, house? and forty-one declared absent: 
they ogpsinenced their labours by a spirited asser¬ 
tion of their privileges, arid refused to recognise 
General Canla as a Peer, because the Emperor 
had raised him Hi that dignity without the sanc¬ 
tion of his council of state; an act of prerogative 
disallowed by the Charter. In the Hovse of 
Deputies, 'the law. on the liberty of thte press was 
brought forward in4he first days of the Session. 
Scnhor Sarmento, a most able speaker, distin¬ 
guished himself in the course of the discussion, 
but some foolish resolutions were passed*by the 
house; among other questions, the proposed divi¬ 
sion of the territory, and a project for the ameli¬ 
oration of the judicial system, were debated. 
Soon afterwards 1 a proclamation was issued by 
the Infanta, in which she deplored the sacrile¬ 
gious robberies that had taken place in diffe¬ 
rent parts of the kingdom, accompanied with 
insults to t}ie Eucharist, and in conclusion de¬ 
nounced vengeance on the impious offenders. 

The impeachment and trial of the Archbishop 
®of Elvas, the. Marquis of Fronteirr, the* Count of 
' Taipa, and the Count of Cunhai) were perhaps 
the only publie events that about this time ex- 
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cited any general interest. These Peers were 
accused of stimulating the people t* revolt* and 
of encouraging certain manifestations of repub* 
lican, feeling, which look place •during the dis* 
orders consequent on Saldanha's/etiremint from 
the ministry; an accumtion which a^pars to 
have been wholly unfounded. With respect to 
the Archbishop of Elyas, the Papal court re- 
\i\ed its antiquated pretensions, insisted on his 
total exemption from civil jurisdiction, and arro- 
gatcyi to itself the sole right of pronouncing 
judgment in his case. .This claija, advanced by the 
Le ,ate, was referred to theVstonished House of 
Peers, where it was warmly advocated by the 
Cardinal Patriarch* the Bishop of Viseu, an£ the 
Count llio Pardo, but negatived after a stormy 

debate. . « 

• • • 

I was well acquainted with Pronteira and 
Paipa, and therefore frequently attended the 
House of Peer* during the p&gress of the trial, 
which was long-protracted, but terminated in 
their acquittal. The debates in both houses were 
uniformly conducted with* dignity; even during 
the discussion of the most momentous questions, 
members never indulged in those lively ejacula¬ 
tions and sudden bursts of passion, which con¬ 
vulse the Flinch Chamber on very trivial occa¬ 
sions. In Spain, during the heat of* the revolur 
tion, the most monstrous doctrines were uttered 
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wilh a calmness* and moderation that formed a 
singular cohtra^t between the matter and the 
manner of the speaker The Conde da Linhares, 
Hhe Conde da Taipa, the Conde,da Puente; and 
the Co^de Sah r Miguel, spoke wit{i considerable 
talent j^ihe House of Beers; and Senhores Sar- 
itiento and Guerrero* took , a prominent part in 
the Lower House. The Houses were opened at 
ten o'clock in the forenpon, for the dispatch of 
business, and usually continued sitting till two 
o'clock, when the Members returned home to {line. 
About this dime tfyp secret marriage of the young 
Infanta with "the Mnrquis of Louie took place, 
and the melancholy circumstances attending her 
departure from the kingdom 1 excited much in¬ 
terest. * 

The presence of the British Officers, ^he flower 
o£- our army, gave an unusual degree of spirit to 
society: my time was partly spent with them, 
and partly with 'my- Portuguese friends, into 
whose feelings and opinions I daily gained a 
further insight. The wintry months rolled plea¬ 
santly away, if winter they could be called, 
which had nothing of that inclement season but 
the name, for the air was constantly warm, the 
sky serene, and the sun bright: it rose with its 
accustomed splendour on the memorable twenty- 
second of February; about two ^’clock in the 
afternoon, the royal flag was seen flying from all 
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the signal posts*; and thundering salutes from the 
various shipping, Answered .by the ednnon at the 
castle, proclaimed the Infant's arrival* The joy 
occasioned by this event was increased by the? 
fettrs latterly, entertained for hjf * safety? as*the 
coast had .been visited, an the 19th of February, 
by one of the most tremeddous g&les on record; 
and his preservation was considered by many of 
his adherents as a signal proof of the interposi¬ 
tion of Providence in his behalf. That extraor¬ 
dinary storm gave little warning of its approach, 
and lasted only a few hours ^ on that evening 
the heavy clouds cast an uAisual gloom, relieved 
only by vivid and repeated flashes of lightning; 
and “ The troubled Tagus chafing with its shares” 
immediately beneath my window, was indeed a 
noble object. 1 saw many of the smaller craft, 
riding on its waves, dismasted, and some actually 
go down amid the strife of wind and water; at 
Setuval alone qjneteen vessel# were lost, and the 
whole line of the Atlantic coast was strewed with 
wrecks. 

The western coast of#Cornwall was ravaged 
by a tempest equally terrific on the 2Lst of Fe¬ 
bruary, 1633; 1 happened to be at Bude at the 
time; the oldest inhabitant recollected no similar 
visitation; tyo ships were wrecked at the entrance 
of "the port dining that memorable* storm. On 
the evening of the 21st 1 was accosted by a sailor 
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who had belonged to the vessel wrecked in the 
morning, afld l^d been saved from a dreadful 
death by the combined exertions of the people of 
tJBude t weak and exhausted, he had crawled to a 
fire kindled in p blacksmith's shop, on the vfiry 
edge ofjthe sea, and was at .that moment watch¬ 
ing, with an ihterest "no less intense than mine, 
the progress of another vessel then rapidly ap¬ 
proaching the harbour; and was offering up most 
earnest wishes for the deliverance of his brother 
seamen from the same raging waters which had 
so nearly tengulphed him, a few hours before. 
He told me that, in* the course of a long naval 
life, he only remembered one storm of equal 
horror; the storm to which I have been just al¬ 
luding, which had ravaged the coast of Portu¬ 
gal, five years before, almost on the anniversary 
of that day. He had then been wrecked for the 
first time, and now returned unfeigned thanks to 
that Almighty Being, who had, twice stretched 
forth his hand to save, and had borne him un¬ 
harmed through two such fearful visitations. 
As we were still speaking, the vessel, that was 
rather rushing than sailing into the .harbour, im¬ 
pelled by a furious 'wind, passed the most dan¬ 
gerous point in safety; but while we were exult¬ 
ing at her apparent escape, she suddenly deviated 
from the right track and struck upon some hidden 
rocks, close to the ship which had been stranded 
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a few hours before. It afterwards appeared that 
the crew, unacquainted with the pdrt, had mis¬ 
taken, in the gloom of the evening, the black 
hulk«of the stranded snip for the pier, and had 

lfbt discovered their mistake til^fhe mirfhief*was 

• • 

irremediable. The situation of those poor men 
was awful in the extreme: ’instead of the friendly 
shelter anticipated but a moment before, they 
saw, immediately beside themfan appalling proof 
of the violence of the gale and the insecurity of 
their own situation; a spectacle that warned them 
of the recent fate of «others, apd seemed a dreary 
pr .ode to their own. ForVsome hours they con¬ 
fidently expected death, and uftien the receding 
tide permitted tlie people of Bude to approach 
them, they were overwhelmed with joy and asto¬ 
nishment The crews of both vessels were saved: 

• • 

the first by great exertions, and with great diffi¬ 
culty, the second crew b^a fortunate accident, 
too detailed in*ts character fof insertion here; or, 
1 should rather say, by an interposition of Pro¬ 
vidence in their behalf, for as the fide was nearly 
at its height, no human aid, could have been ex¬ 
tended to them at the moment when they Btruck 
upon the rock. It was a scene of wild and almost 
terrible excitement. A fire was kindled upon the 
heights, while the fury of the wind and the raging 
of the waters drowned the voices of the sailors pn 
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the pier, but could not prevent their passionate 
gesticulations, a* they bcheld’the vessel striking 
upon thfe rocks, and knew that death was staring 
4heir shipwrecked brethren in the face.* But it is 
high tinie to lespre the coast of Cotnwcfll and Re¬ 
turn to tiic shores of the Tagus. 

' The Infantas proceeded to the royal frigate to 
receive their brother, but when he saw them ap¬ 
proaching he sprang into a boat, and embraced 
thorn with tears of affection. As he landed, the 
soldiers cried out "Long live the Infant!’* the 
people replied with "vivas” for the absolute King. 
At the Palace of Aj ida he was welcomed by his 
Mother. Falling'iipon one knee he imprinted the 
mos^ fervent kisses on her hand, and said, taking 
from his bosom an image of the Virgin of the rock, 
"Behold this relic, your parting gift. Mother, 
you see before you the same child you lost in 
1824.” From that moment the royal attendants 
knew that his politicaltendencies .were unaltered, 
her influence over his mind unimpaired, and the 
fate of the Charter sealed. In the evening the 
palace was surrounded by people shouting for the 
absolute King. The officer on duty sent a message 
to the Infanta Regent requiring instructions, and 
offering to disperse the crowd; but her Royal 
Highness referred the messenger to the Infant, 
saying, "Brother Miguel, you hear** "Let it 
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pass/’ replied the Infant, and the people, em¬ 
boldened by his obvious approbation^ reiterated 
their shouts. * # 4 

Th|t night the city wak brilliantly illuminated.* 
0£ the following day Don Miguel Tepairdi to the 
Cathedral; a^ain he *«s greeted wittf“ vivas” 
for the absolute King, more generally and vche- 
mently expressed; and some soldiers who at¬ 
tempted to stifle those cries avere severely re¬ 
proved. 1 conversed with some Constitutionalists 
in the evening,, and even then they were greatly 
dispirited, and predicted the overthrow of the 
Con* 'itution. The Infant's^ambiguous reply to 
the Portuguese deputation in London, his actual 
encouragement of the rioters, and the absence of 
any proclamation, were justly considered as no 
slight indications of his-real feelings. Don Mi¬ 
guel's intention of laking the oath to* the Con¬ 
stitution was, however, known on flic following 
morning, and reived the drooping hopes of the 
Imperial party. * 

1 repaired on the 26th of February to the great 
saloon of the Ajuda. TJie Peers, attired like 
Boman senators, occupied the front benchcft on 
the right hand; immediately above*sat the Peer¬ 
esses, among whom the Countess of Villa Flor 
and the Countess of Alva were undoubtedly the 
most distinguished by their personal attractions^: 
the Deputies were ranged along the benches on 
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the left hand, and the space above was reserved 
for strangers. At one o’clock Don Miguel en¬ 
tered the saloon, accqpipanied by his sisters. The 
t Infanta RegentfSeathd herself on the throng; the 
Ptince Ut first' stood by her side under the ro$al 
canopy but taking hbh familiarly by the arm 
she forced hint to occupy part of her seat, during 
the delivery of the speech. She expressed her 
sincere desire for Ahe welfare of the Charter, and 
assured her hearers of the upright intentions 
which had uniformly actuated her conduct in the 
administration of the Government; and of the 
pleasure with whicl^she now resigned it into her 
brother’s hands. 1 - She was frequently interrupted 
by shouts proceeding from the court below, and 
her voice was at one time so completely lost in 
the clamour, that she was obliged to pause; upon 
vjhich occasion Don Miguels flashing eyes gave 
indications of that impatient temper which has 
characterized him>from his earliest years. Having 
concluded her 1 speech she arose, and retiring from 
the throne, which she appeared to resign with the 
utmost cheerfulness and good humour, she placed 
hertelf by her sister, an interesting young person, - 
seated on the right hand bench immediately 
above the Peeresses. 

The written oath of adherence to the Charter 
was then presented to the Infant, k who regarded 
it with apparent confusion, and seemed unable 
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or unwilling to read it: at tlie same time the 
Duke de Cadoval »drew near with a missal to ad¬ 
minister the oath; but l^s Excellency’s wide- 
sprcatling, mantle so effectually concealed thq. 
Infant from the general observation, thft it ^vas 
impossible to* see him ^pss the Sacred "Book, or 
hear him pronounce, the solemn tfords.* I was 
not far from the Hoyal party, but cannot give 
any decided opinion upon t^at much debated 
point, whether Don Miguel really went through, 
or evaded the forms prescribed. Many of his 

adherents declared then, and still assert, that he 

• ^ • 

neither repeated the wordspior kissed the book; 
and the Infant himself is said tfehave assured his 
favourite nurse, ou*the same day, that in subvert¬ 
ing tlie (’barter he should incur no moral "guilt, 
as he had not bound himself by any oath to 
maintain it. * 

The ceremony being now completed, he walked 
towards tlie great folding-doors at the extremity 
of the hall, between th& Peers*and Deputies 
ranged on both sides; but suddenly paused mid¬ 
way, and recollecting tha£ he had left his sister, 
the Infanta Regent, he returned, and led her 
down the saloon. During the whole proceeding 
Don Miguel’s countenance was overcast, and he 
had the constrained manner of a most unwilling 
actor in an ymbarrassing part I Head the ap¬ 
proaching fate of the Constitution in the sullen 
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expression of his countenance; in the imperfect 
manner in which the oath wa» administered, and 
in the strange and general appearance of hurry 
( .and concealmeqjb. This opinion was so much 
inCfceasqd by hk hasty departure from the saloQp, 
without 'uttering a singje word confirmatory of 
his new obligation, that, under the strong impres¬ 
sion of the moment, I observed to an officer stand¬ 
ing near me, “ This is surely ominous:” he replied, 
“Poor boy, he is only shy.” I began to doubt the 
justice of my suspicions, but in the evening they 
returned with all their original force. Yet, in 
spite of symptoms scfe discouraging to their cause, 
the Imperialists, began again to indulge in san¬ 
guine anticipations, ahd the city was brilliantly 
illuminated that night ; but the appointment of 
a Corcunda, os ultra Royalist* ministry on the fol¬ 
lowing morning, destroyed their hopes, and placed 
the real intentions of the Infant in the clearest 
Mghtj , 

A crisis was foreseen, and consequently the 
panic on the Exchange was immense; commercial 
transactions were suspended, and in the public 
mind there was a general misgiving, an undefined 
diarm, a certainty of coming change, a fearful 
looking forward to the issue of events. No cir¬ 
cumstances worthy of record occurred during the 
next few days, but groups continued to assemble 
and shout for the absolute King; and these pro- 
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ceedings were openly encouraged by persons 
within the palace, who appeared at the windows, 
joined in their "vivas,” aiyl waved white hand* 
kerchiefs in token of their cordial approbation., 
BJtt the evening of the 1st of March wasf marked 
by serious tumults; an^ the strange selection of 
time and place, for the perpetration of those out¬ 
rages, was perhaps the most extraordinary feature 
of all those extraordinary transactions. That 
evening *was fixed on for the presentation of 
certain eminent persons, and many others availed 
themselves of that opportunity to Hpair to the 
palace, and offer the earl^pst tribute of their 
homage to the Infant; but their astonishment 
was extreme wlierr they found the inner courts 
of the palace, and the flight of steps leading 
into the hall of the Archer s Guaftd, completely 
occupied by a lawless mob. To such* an extent 
was the popular feeling at that tifne in favour 
of Don Migue^ that every individual whg en¬ 
tertained Constitutional opinions? however mo* 
.derate, was assailed. The Cardinal Patriarch 
was compelled to make tljp sign of the Cross, to 
call down heavenly blessings on the exfcited 
people, and to join in the cry of " j)own with the 


Charter.’* Fortunately, Count Villa Flor was 
absent, for the mob expected him with impatience, 
and had sworp to take his life; but General Cauty, 
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was severely wounded, and the Count da Cunha 
was only rescued from assassination by some 
officers, who drew their swords to protect him in 
jthe palace itself. f 4 , 

The Ijpinult was so great that the address frqm 
the academy, winch the Secretary was at that time 
reading to the Infant, coqjd be scarcely heard 
by any of the surrounding courtiers. Yet the 
Infant was unmoved, and would not, or perhaps 
could not, restrain these outrages perpetrated on 
his guests, and committed in his own palace. The 
indignant troops, compelled to endure passively 
the insults ftaped! upon their officers, manifested 
their unabated attachment to the Imperial cause 
by playing Don Pedros hymn,*during the greater 
part* of the ensuing night, under the windows of 
the Ajuda. At this critical period Sir William 
A* Court, now Lord Heytesbury, one oi* the best 
diplomatists this country ever produced, left Por- 
tngalj Being appoirted to the Court of St. Peters¬ 
burg. e 

Oh the 7th of March, Count Taipa made an 
eloquent speech, and «moved that Ministers be 
summoned to explain the causes of the recent 
tumults. I met him that evening at the Opera, 
in Count Villa Flor’s box, and he then clearly 
fipesaw the approaching downfal of the Consti-. 
tution. Count Villa Flor was depressed, and the 
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conviction that all his military efforts during the 
preceding year hajl been of no av^l, weighed 
heavily upon his mind. 

Three days afterwards I dined with the Mar¬ 
quis of Fronteira, at his noble jnanskji noar 
Bemfica; the dining-room is trufy magnificent, 
the carving rich, the height pnpdsing; it*is builj 
in the old style, and graced with a fine heroic bas- 
relief of the first chivalrous Marquis of Fronteira. 
Our party consisted of the British Commander of 
the Forces Sir William Clinton, and his Military 
Secretary Colonel Hare, the Count and Countess 
of Villa Flor, the Count of Alta, and his young 
daughter-in-law, the beautiful #nd unaffected 
Countess of Alva, tlje Cpunt of Taipa, the Count 
of Puente, Don Carlos, and our noble host*ifad 
hostess. I allude particularly to this party, because 
it was chieffy composed of men who played a pro¬ 
minent part during that eventful crisis; because • 
it was the last act of hospitality I received from 
my Portuguese friends at Lisbon, and, still more, 
because it was the last time they met in their 
native land around the festive board, for, before 
three days had elapsed, they were exiles, and at 
sea. 1 This was a trial hour indeed*, their long 
descended rank was henceforth to be denied, their 
privileges annulled, their possessions confiscated;, 
even those ancient halls in which we .were then 
sitting for the last time; those halls inherited 
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from a long line of uacestors, were passing away 

from the riije of their lineal lqjrd. 

♦ 

During dinner no allusion was made to public 
. events, but afterwards • the party divided into 
separate groups; the conversation was now car¬ 
ried on by the men in a low, but calm voice, and 
the darkening prospects of the country, which 
engrossed their thoughts, .became the only sub* 
ject of discussion., They knew the extent of the 
crisis, they felt the magnitude of the danger; they 
had maintained Don Pedro’s cause with unshaken 
fidelity,, and were in consequence exposed to the 
resentment of the actual Government; that Go¬ 
vernment was advancing by rapid strides to the 
establishment of absolute po\^er, and had already 
dishlissed from the army many officers of mode¬ 
rate opinions, and had supplied their places by 
persons devoted to the court. They' knew that 
c the vengeance of Don Miguel would be directed 
against themselves, when the changes then in 
progress should be completely effected, and the 
court be enabled to strike the blow securely. They 
were still unmolested^ it is true, but theirs was a 
}|p\low peace, a treacherous quiet; they slept 
upon gunpowder, and were well aware that the 
match would be applied at the fitting moment 
* t . Wishing to divert the mhufs of her guests from 
the heavy sense of impending calamity, the Mar¬ 
chioness of Fronteira placed herself at the piano. 
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and played a lively air; bflt though her taste 
and execution wer/j equally admire^ it seemed 
as if the very music was infected by the melan¬ 
choly of the time; and like— * 

“Thupractised Minstrel's fabled strait, 

That, disobedient at tlye call, * 

Wail'd loud through Bdthwell’s banner'd halK^ 

Ere Douglases, to r^iin driven, * 

Were exiled from their native heaven,''* 

even so her nM .s, as if prophetic of approaching 
woe, fell heavily upon a silent room and a lifeless 
audience. 

Orf the following morning fresh changes were; 
announced. The O* ,-nt of^Vflla Flor was dis¬ 
missed from the milit ry Government of Alentejo, 
the Count of Alva nn the Algarves, the Mar¬ 
quis of Valent;a from the Traz os Montes? the 
Count of Lumiares* from the Minho, and Sir 
Thomas Sttibbs from* Oporto; and theif appoint¬ 
ments were given to the adherents df the ultra-" 
Miguelist party. The Marquif of Chaves and 
tlic chiefs lately in arms against the*Government 
were recalled. 1 do not blame their recall, but 
the proceedings against tjje Imperialists were, 
to the last degree, impolitic; for every mea^Tiro 
tended to produce a struggle, and every circum¬ 
stance showed that a day of active conflict was at 
hand. •• 

On the 12th of March the panic was at its ^ 
height among the Imperialists, and the Miguel- 
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ists were scarcely less alarmed. Rio Pardo, a 
decided Absolutist, and then Minister of the War 
Department, terrified at the rapidity with which 
r tlic wheel of revolution was revolving, exclaimed, 

( r 

“We liave dc*nc in a week what could uot have 
been effected, With safety, in a year!” He was an 
able man, ansd knew, the danger of the crisis. 
Spirited and oven fierce discussions had taken 
place in the Chambers; and the militia and the 
regular troops were united, almost to man, in 
their opposition to the Government. Whenever 
the Infant appeared in public, they struck up the 
national hymn: tile Court, in consequence, forbade 
it to be played ^ the order was complied with, but 
flashes of resentment broke forth among the 
troops, and they did not scruple to declare that 
the oppressive measures then in progress should 
recoil on the oppressors. * 

' I saw a‘detachment of the Cagadorcs drawn 
up in line at the Ppera-house. Their Colonel had 
been just superseded; the usifal expression of 
good-humour no longer irradiated their features ; 
but they stood with lowering countenances, pre¬ 
serving a gloomy silence. Probably the members 
of the administration had no alternative in the 
’^course which they pursued: as a dismasted ship 
. is driven upon the breakers by an uncontrollable 
tempest, so the Government, deprived of its 

m 

better judgment, was compelled 'to adopt these 
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perilous expedients,, by the*secret but powerful 
influence of a fanatical priest, and* the frantic 
energy of the Queen-mother. 

That extraordinary person possessed abilities, 
and a fmpness of purpose, that, wider l^ttei* re¬ 
gulation, migltt. have led to all that was^ood and 

* ■ ^ 
great. She had been foolishly insulted by the 

Cortes of 1820. and tilt; sense of injury was not 
appeased, in her vindictive nynd, by the over¬ 
throw of«the offending parliament, but every mo¬ 
dification of the representative system became 
afterwards hateful in her sight.. She organized 
com piracies against the ffliyrler in every part of 
the kingdom, and rommunicalud with the con¬ 
spirators; she originated, matured, and carried 
‘every desperate measure into execution^ "her 
word was law, her*smile promotion; she some¬ 
times pcAuaded. sometimes intimidafed her yi- 
capable son; she snatched the rudder from hiS 
feeble grasp, and, with a furious but not unsteady 
hand, steered onward to the destifled point, re¬ 
jecting the safer, but more circuitous path, and 
unappalled by the tempos^ gathering round her. 

Don Miguel in the mean time remained,*like 
an eastern monarch, shut up within* the walls of 
his palace, and refused to partake of any food 
that was not prepared by his faithful and fa* 
vourite nurse. Nor were his apprehensions 
groundless: t>y a more conciliating policy he 

o 2 
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might have eventually secured the highest object 
of his ambition, and have probably governed with 
undisputed authority; but the impolitic violence 
,of his conduct produced a corresponding spirit 
of icsistjancc; and unforeseen events alone pre¬ 
vented, a*i that period, the re-actioii which might 
have been expected in the actual temper of the 
troops. 

It was said, and I believe truly, that an exten- 
sivc conspiracy was organized under the<»direction 
of a secret committee, but was rendered abortive 
by peculiar circumstances. Don Miguel stood at 
that time on the Wivk of a precipice. Never, in 
any preceding period of Portuguese history, had 
a Prince of the House of Braganza been involved 
in grftater and more imminent peril; but in spite 
of his actual danger he succeeded for the mo¬ 
ment; a 'Abort-lived success, not pr6duccd by 
plans wisely'Conceived and greatly executed, nor 
yet the offspring ,of that steady foresight, which 
calculates on utlic stunning effects produced by 
vigorous measures following each other in rapid 
succession; nor of that, considerate courage which 
carries unshrinkingly into execution the daring 
acts dispassionately resolved on as at once the 
boldest and the wisest policy. The fleeting 
tyiuinpli of the court was the result of unreflect¬ 
ing passion, aided by a fortunate combination of 
causes over which it had no control, and its 
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ultimate failure was the almost certain result of 
a policy which outraged the feelings, not of the 
people generally, but of tjiose who had arms in 
their # lianas; and who,baffled, it is true, in the* 
fijst hou& of surprise and alarm,*had ypt even¬ 
tually, as circumstanced have since pAved, thc^ 
great question in thoir decision *. • * • 

When Don Miguel arrived in Portugal, he 
found his autnorify rather nominally than practi¬ 
cally controlled by the establishment, of the Char¬ 
ter, divested as it was of any very popular ten¬ 
dencies, and essentially aristocratic, in its He¬ 
me 4s. An enlightened or%iven a selfish view of 
his real interests should have nWide him cling to 
that Charter; upon that Charter he should have 
lavished every outward mark of respect, for under 
the actual combination of parties, aifd in the actual 
temper of the people, it could have Tformed »o 
real barrier against any determined exertion ol 
the royal prerogative; yet would have enabled 
him to effect, withoul incurring personal odium, 
those reforms which had become absolutely es¬ 
sential to the prosperity the state, and to the 
stability of his Government. ® 

It is true that at the period in question the 

* About this time, and subsequently, I blamed the policy pur¬ 
sued, on certain points, by our Ambassador, Sir Frederick Latnl^ 

I must frankly admit that, in that respect, 1 was completely in 
error, for 1 then pressed only a partial knowledge of events. * 
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national feeling very generally inclined to the 
ancient rule f for although the Portuguese Govern¬ 
ment had been for ages despotic in form, it had 
«yet in practice, been mild and paternal. ( But 
although the Manifest sympathies of the people 
with the pld order of things induced 1 many persons 
to* believe that the restoration of the absolute 
system on a stable basis was by no means im¬ 
practicable, still, (beneath these favourable ap¬ 
pearances, there were symptoms in file body 
politic which led the calm and unprejudiced ob¬ 
server to infer that the best chance of preserving 
the old institutions oMie country was to be found 
in an honest recognition of the Charter of 1827. 


To every man who looked beyond the surface, it 
was evident that, unless considerable changes were 
introduced into the financial and other depart¬ 
ments, the wasteful expenditure of tlie public 


money could n not he checked, the disorder of the 
finances, then yearly increasing, would continue 
to augment, ihid, in the critical state of parties, 
almost inevitably terminate in popular revolution. 
Internal revolutions are, at present, with few ex¬ 
ceptions, ultimately referrible to one and the same 
eatysc. The circumstances which immediately 
produce the change vary indeed in different states, 
according to the different character, habits, and 
condition of the people, but almost every revolu- 
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tion in our own times is ultimately referrible to 
embarrassments connected with the j'cvcnuc. In 
states that have undergone the fiery ordeal of 
revqjutiop, it will be generally, found that diffi^ 
ijilties o£ finance were not only an accompanying 
symptom, but often a yery efficient cafksc of the 
national malady, anj have# not unfrcqudntly pre * 
ceded for a long time the crisis of the disease. 

A Portuguese monarch, relj^ng for support ex¬ 
clusively on the Absolute party, could hardly have 
ventured to introduce reforms prejudicial to the 
iuferosts of many of liis partisans, however essen- 
tif 1 to the safety of the sta%i ;*he might, perhaps, 
nave corrected the abuses which disfigured the 
judicial system, but he could hardly have abo¬ 
lished the gross monopolies which then pBrvaded 
the kingdom, checked the development of the 
national* industry,* and prevented the improve¬ 
ment of the revenue : but by means? of tin; Charti- 
bers he might have easily carried into effect, the 
necessary improvements; the partial unpopula¬ 
rity resulting from those changes would have 
been borne by the legislature, while the advan¬ 
tage would have been reaped not only by the 
people but also by the Sovereign! Don Migu’el 
might, at that period, have affixed his own limits 


to every measure of change,—a power seljjom 
enjoyed by^the Head of the state# in periods of 


active transition. The Charter of 1828 and the 
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Charter of 1834, though essentially the same, were 
calculated to^produce very different results. The 
Charter overthrown by Don Miguel could npt, I 
4 think, have been detrimental to the established 
interests of the. country, at a time whqn an im¬ 
mense majority of the nation were attached to his 
‘ person and the strength of hjs adherents was un¬ 
broken ; but it was fraught with ruin to many of 
those interests, when imposed on a defeated people 
by a party that had outstripped the moderation 
of their early leaders, that was hushed with suc¬ 
cess, and triumphant over every obstacle opposed 
to the gratification of t their wishes. But in 1828 
the Charter was,, an engine which would have 
obeyed the slightest impulse outlie master-mind; 
a great majority of the House of Peers were de¬ 
voted to him; the representative assembly would 

have been moulded to his will, and thus,'! believe, 

11 

under the piotecting sanction of the popular 
forms, he would ha.ve acquired a more real autho¬ 
rity, and a more effective command over the re¬ 
sources of his country, than had ever fallen to the 
lot of any Prince of the t House of Braganza under 
the old despotic rule. Had the Charter been re¬ 
spected, that species of authority which, however 
grateful to the caprices, is unimportant to the 
sojjd power of the monarch, could indeed have 
been no longer exercised; the nobles could not 
have been kept in a state of tutelage, their pro- 
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perties and family honours would not have re¬ 
mained dependent on the will of the Court, nor 
would individuals in any jank of life have been 
liabjp to grrcsl at. the mere fiat<jf a minister; bu^ 
dial power of calling forth and wielding tilt na¬ 
tional resources whidKQiistitutes the reffl strength 
of a government, and should alone be ebvoted in 
the present day by an enlightened sovereign, 
would, l think, have been considerably augmented. 
But if fliis view of the case had proved in the 
result erroneous, and lie had eventually disco¬ 
vered that, the new ^Constitution practically 
in' unpaid>lc with a fail* exorcise of the royal pre¬ 
rogative, Don Miguel might, even then, 1 am con¬ 
vinced. by personal conciliation, and bv a gradual 
succession of cautious measures, have ultimately 
removed every obnoxious privilege?, without incur¬ 
ring any real hazard: for among the Portuguese, 
witli whom the love of liberty is of recent date, 
and altogether subordinate 1*o their hereditary 
sense of loyalty, the Constitution was not suffi¬ 
ciently rooted in the hearts of the people, or of 
any influential order in the state, to have inter¬ 
fered with the attachment which would have* soon 
grown up for a young and popular "Prince. 

A priedial insurrection is usually produced by 
some gener^J and pervading cause of discontent, 
but men in % higher rank of life art? influenced 
at all times, and especially during periods of in- 

o 3 
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ternal commotion, by motives of a mixed nature. 
Unquestionably, some of Don Miguels oppo¬ 
nents were staunch adherents of the Charter; 
^>ut many, who berainc determined enemies, vjould 
havi? quiptly acquiesced in his authority, if the im¬ 
politic me'ksures of his Government had not ren¬ 
dered submission more perilous than resistance. 
By declaring open war against the Constitution. 

and, still more, bydhe unmeasured denunciations 

«/ 

of the Court against the ConstitutionaYists, lie 


drove into complete insurrection not only those 
who were sircercly attached to the Cliarter, but 


all who bad, from var'bus reasons, enlisted under 


its banners during the preceding year, when 
Constitutional principles were Tstill in the ascen¬ 
dant. Many of these would have adopted, with 
little reluctance, a system more congenial to his 
vie as, if their retreat had been rendered easy, if a 
prudent veil fiad been thrown over the past, and 
the new reign had been ushered ,'«n by the pros¬ 
pect of a lenient and impartial rule. “ Tros Tyri- 
ttsvr mihi nul/o <ILscriminv ayetur," was a maxim 


which should have been graven in letters of gold 
upon 'the royal tablet, and should have uniformly 
influenced Don Miguel's political conduct; but. 


by dividing the nation into two fierce and hostile 
fdtetions. he evoked against his Government every 
varied principle of action which could sway the 
minds of his opponents. He should have allowed 
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the distinctions of party to have blended insen¬ 
sibly, And have become lost in a general emula¬ 
tion to meet his wishes, tynd a general sense of 
loyalty ty his person; tfnd this, in the then temper 
pf the lotion, would have becn*not ogly a* con¬ 
silium it ion to be devoutly wished fort, but most 
easy of attainment. Bid when* lie drew, "still 
broader, the actual line of demarcation between 
the ri\ uL factions and compelled every inan to pro¬ 
claim Ins faith, and to take up his position, either 
as an opponent, or as a friend of Don Pedro and 
the new Oonstitut ym; sliame, anj a sense of 
ee .sistcncy, and the strong obligation of jiarty 
ties, combined to retain under the standard of the 
Charter an immense proportion of those who had 
once espoused its cause : while others became 
involved in a mortal struggle with the Govern- 
ment ; not without regret on their jiart, not from 
attachment to any abstract theories, not for tin* 
sake of flic extinguished Constitution, but simply 
because they found themselves proscribed. In 
corroboration of this statement., witness the per¬ 
sonal terrors cxperieneetMiy the Constitutionalists 
in the last days of the Constitution, witness the 
general expatriation before the standard of revolt 
was raised. 


That statesman would materially undenrkte 
the real measure of the attach mcift felt by the 
Portuguese for the old institutions of their country, 
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if ho judged entirely 'from live apparent strength 
of the respective factions, as arrayed against 
each other during the^ recent struggle, or eyen 
groin the final issue of the civil war. fhe prost 
popular cause that ever was maintained by man 
would hate been endangered, if not ruined, by 
the.polic) of l)cn Miguel’s Government. It would 
therefore be incorrect to imagine that the great 
body of the peoplp were friendly to the unjust 
and oppressive measures adopted by Dofi Pedro, 
after his return to Lisbon, against the Peers, 
the convents^ and the church generally ; no such 
inference can be fairlyjlrawn from the facility with 
which acts subversive of their interests were car¬ 
ried into execution. < 

The'Miguclists were naturally opposed to these 
innovations, but they were vanquished, and had 
no voice: the moderate and influential men of 

k\ 

the Imperial party beheld these violent changes 
1 with dissatisfaction <; but, absolutely committed by 
the part they had taken in the recent struggle, 
they trembled for the safety of the new Govern¬ 
ment, and were consequently unwilling to en¬ 
danger its stability and perhaps restore Don 
Miguel’s power, by any vehement opposition to 
measures which they justly considered tyrannical 
and, oppressive. Don Miguel s failure in Por¬ 
tugal is not -a proof that the great f body of the 
people are favourable to the changes so hastily 
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adopted by the Governments which succeeded 
him ; it is only a practical proof tteit institutions 
supported by the greatest # portion of the property 
of jhe country, and firmly roofed in the populsg 1 
hifcctioiis, may yet be lost by* an improvident 
policy on tlie part ol» their support<*rs, and by 
the gross mismanagement of their available re¬ 
sources. 


There was a disposition ii* the leaders of the 
populaY party in 1828 to reform manifest abuses, 
but at the same time to preserve all that was 
venerable in the old institutions. TJus spirit per- 
v (led their legislation, 4iuT appeared in their 
careful abstinence from any foolish intermeddling 
with the property enjoyed by the church and the 
aristocracy, and in their almost ostentatious re¬ 
spect lor the convents. even in the projected sub¬ 
division of the territory, although fresh arrange¬ 
ments were resolved on, as essential to the befter 
administration of the local* government of the 
country, the old names of the provinces were re¬ 
ligiously preserved. Their policy was to retain 
old laws and usages wjfenevcr they could be re¬ 
tained without injury to the state, and ifl all in¬ 
stances to surround their “new institutions with 


the old forms of the monarchy. T his judicious 
deference to the popular prejudices was not* imi¬ 
tated by tfyeir constitutional successors of l$34. 
They, on the contrary, adopting a different prin- 
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ciplc, laboriously endeavoured, upon all occasions, 
io obliterate <that which was ancient and substi¬ 
tute that which was new,—a policy in which they 
}vere supported by Don Pedro, who sacrificed the 
real interests oft his country to the passionate 
indulgence 1 of his personal resentments. In the 
altered spirit of their legislation inay be found 
the cause of half the evils that afflict Portugal; 
to this cause may, in a great degree, be attributed 
the desecration of the convents, the consequent 
alienation of the peasantry, their unsettled state, 
and the lamentable change that has recently taken 
in their habits ajad inodes of life. The loss 
of the British privileges in Portugal, and the de¬ 
cline of British influence, may he traced, not very 
remotely, to the operation of a kindred feeling. 
But why, it may naturally be asked, were the 

t 

liberal party of 1828 exempt from the influence 
of-that hostility to every established system which 
almost invariably actuates llic foreign Constitu¬ 
tionalist ! Because the prevailing spirits of that 
party were, in 1828, the leaders of society, were 
men of rank and stale min the country, swayed 
by many of the prejudices that attached to the 
old regime, and rather friendly to representative 
government from the force of circumstances than 
frotfi any natural bias in favour of constitutional 
doctrines. I«felt at the time that a state of 

K i 

parties and a conjuncture of circumstances so 
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favourable to tlie old institutions of the country 
were not likely te recur, if no real settlement were 
then effected; for I could not believe that, with 
an ^expenditure unchecked in the various depart¬ 
ment s, find which the state had become wholly 
unable to support, aiiyibsolutc°govcnfflncnt could 
be maintained for jjny groat length of time in the 
face of a powerful minority in the towns. I there¬ 
fore earnestly desired a compromise of parties 
and ol*interests, in which all that was really va¬ 
luable in the new system of opinions might, be 

brought in aid of the tried and long-established 
•- • • * ° 
in lit lit ions of the kingdom. But parties were at 

that time too exasperated l'or«nulual concession, 

and a compromi#' was rejected, which might have 

been fraught with benefit to the country, and 

have long protracted tlie existence of institutions, 

many of which unhappily, I think, for the interests 

of Portugal, have now ceased to ex’ist.. * 


1 called on £?ir William Clinton on the morning 
of the 12th of March, and fouild him suffering 
from the effects of a violent kick from a mule. 


Among the absurd ruy*ours of the day, it was 
reported that tlie Queen-mother had jmfcliascd 
the recalcitrant brute, as sigilal proof of the 
hate she bore the English. I afterwards called 
on Count Villa Flor; he was absent, but I frond 
the Counters conversing with her mother, % the 
Marclicsa di Louie, in the beautiful saloon over- 
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hanging the sunny Tagus. The Marcliesa was 
a soft and interesting person; she held her 
daughters hand affectionately clas])ed in hers; 
§he dwelt with feeding upon the anguisli of t,heir 
approaching separation, and bewailed, iu simple 
but affecting language, the heavy times, thal ren¬ 
dered so precarious any future meeting on this 
side of the grave. 

During the night of the 12th of March the 
troops remained under arms; some decisive blow 
was in consequence expected, and on the follow 
ing morning, the Chambers were closed by a 
decree of the Infant. /'As usual, the general ap¬ 
prehension exceeded the real danger; a belief 
was prevalent that stronger measures were in 
the contemplation of (ro\eminent, that the lead¬ 
ing Imperialists would be arrested during the 
couqse of the ensuing night, and that an exten¬ 
sive list of pr scriptions, prepared by the Queen- 
mother and her confessor Macedo, were actually 
delivered into tlYc hands of the officers a]pointed 
to carry them into execution. 

The terrified Imperialists no longer ventured 
to remain within their houses, but concealed 
theinsehes during tlie day in various parts of 
the city, and, favoured by darkness, escaped to 
the* vessels of neutral powers lying in*,the Tagus. 
On the following day I hired a boat* and rowed 
to the frigate of the British Admiral, to take a 
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last farewell of Count Villa'Flor and the Marquis 
of Fronteira, who.had sought rcfugqon board the 
Sp^rtiate. Times had changed* and the splendid 
Governor of Oporto*, so fately # hospitable to the 
Stranger* courted by the great, ^ind worshipped 
t>y the poor? could nq longer test lii* 4 head se¬ 
curely in the lowest hamlet of Iris native land! 
He was evidently dejected, but endured with 
firmness this* rapid reverse of fprtune, and pressed 
my hand warmly, as he alluded to the brighter 
days of our first acquaintance. “ However, I have 
not abandoned the cause; honour is preserved,” 
ht said. His young and lgcautiful Countess was 
much affected by this suddeik wrench from so 
many cherished tjes; but the same exalted spirit 
that supported her during the dreadful night 
of her Father's murder, and afterwards in the 
prisons of Peniclfe, sustained her ift this heavy 
hour of hopeless separation from* the kinsmen 
and the country of her youth. Determined to 
follow her husband's fortunes through every sad 
vicissitude, this exemplary woman renounced, 
without a murmur or a # tear, the home that was 
soon to become the prey of the spoiler, and the 
friends she might never see again. • The Marchesa 
of Fronteira wept bitterly, but did not speak; 
Fronteira was depressed, but said that he did pot 
regret the part he had taken in public affairs: we 

* Count Villa Flor. 
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walked to the cabin window; he gazed earnestly 
on the well-known towers of Lisbon, and his eyes 
filled with tears as lie saw, for the last time, 4 the 
,sun go down upop his native shores. Before, .that 
sun &ad risen again, they were far awgy on the 
wide Atlantic. 

In the evening I saw the c police drawn up in 
rank, each man standing by his horse, obviously 
prepared to act 2 $ a moment’s notice, and the 
regular troops were again under arms, and re¬ 
mained in that state during the whole night. 
The Imperialists beheld, with renewed alarm, 
preparations which y;cre in fact only precau¬ 
tionary, for the court dreaded a military reaction, 
as much as the liberal party feared some sudden 
act of ministerial aggression. The rumours were 
exaggerated and endless, the ferment great, the 
alarm universal, and it is difficult to say, by 
which party it was entertained in the highest 
degree. During the following days the emigra¬ 
tion was incessant, and the agonizing scenes 

n g n 

which passed in the interior of Portuguese fami¬ 
lies would have touched the hardest heart,; for 
persons of either sex, and of every rank and age, 
were involved in the general expatriation, and 
the British ships overflowed with the unfortunate 
fugitives who crowded around theip, imploring 
that protection which was never yet denied by 
British seamen to the desolate and oppressed. 
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In this crisis Lord Amelias Beauclerk extended 
his line-of-battlc # ships from the harbour up to 
Lisbon. This movement, though judicious, 
alarmed the timid, wlyle *the protracted occupa¬ 
tion of the forts by British troops against the 
tnown wishes of the ^ourt exifsperat^C the Mi- 
guelists, and the popular fyeling, which Afterwards 
flowed so strongly against the English, began 
even now to take a direction hostile to our Go- 
vernment. In the mean time Don Miguel made 
arrangements to leave Lisbon and repair to his 
paface at Villa Viciosa, ostensibly to enjoy the 
pleasures of the chase. ^Tllere, joined by his 
mother, supported by the peasantry, and strength¬ 
ened by the Marquis of Chaves and his troops, 
he hoped to find himself speedily at tlio*hetid of 
an overwhelming’force, in a condition to march 
upon LTsbon, and dictate terms of submission to 
the Imperialists; a scheme discovered, I beluwe, 
and disconcerted by Sir Frederick Lamb. 

On the 15th of March an official proclamation 
appeared, alluding in terms of high commenda¬ 
tion to the conduct of, the troops during the 
crisis of 1824, expressing a confident hope that 
they would show the same zeal and loyalty when a 
similar occasion should require similar exertions, 
and threatening any refractory corps with severe 
punishment. As the violent overthrow of the 
first Constitution (and it must be admitted ttiat 
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most deservedly it fell) was the act of heroism 
for which the troops now received the Infant’s 
thanks, it was impossible to misunderstand, the 
nature of the services hinted at in this address 
and expected fijpm the soldiery: tills wag followed 
by an order to tht* lntendaut-gencra'1 of the police, 
'requiring' him *to supply the Minister of the Inte¬ 
rior with a list of the magistrates, throughout the 
kingdom, who had prevented the people from 
manifesting their affection for Don Miguel, that 
such disaffected persons might feel the terrible 
effects of his justice. It is difficult to describe 

t * 

the alarm and indignation perpetuated by these 
successive announcements in the minds of the 
Imperialists, who enjoyed no r 9 pose, no freedom 
from^amricty, not even a momentary respite from 
great, and continued excitement. 
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[As 1 have dwelt at some length in the previous part of my work 
upon the Catalan revolt of 1322, I reinsert the account of a 
wild adventure which befel me when travelling with a relative 
during that troubled period, as it may acquaint my readers with 
the peculiar feelings wlijph agitated the provyice at that time, 
and illustrates the devoted loyalty o T the insurgent Guerillas. 
My readers probably recollect that the contest was carried on 
111 1K22 between the Constitutionalist^ or the armies of the 
Cortes, on the one band, and the Royalists on the other, who 
were endeavouring to release King Ferdinand from th£ thraldom 
in which he was held. J—See page 150. 


As we crossed the Ebro in a ferry-boat^ wc heard from 
a goatherd, for the first time, of the insurrection in 
Catalonia, that afterwards became so famous, and for 
seventeen months continued to desofatc the country. 
Our accounts during the next day were very imperfect, 
but before wc reached Barcelona wc bad entered the 
revolted districts. Vcndrell, where we paused fdl* a few 
hours, had been occupied, and Again Evacuated by the 
Royalists, three days previous to our arrival. Tarra¬ 
gona was menaced by armed parties, and the authorities 
had in consequence left the town* We yere required to 
produce our passports at every village through which 
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we and on my arrival at Barcelona I was placed 

under arrest, on account of some informality in the sig- 
natures,' occasioned’ by the absence of the Governor of 
Tarragona. I was detained in the Hotel de Villd till 
•the arrival *of the political chief, who, if I • remefnber 
rightly, wy.s Rottfen, whose name became so generally 
known at a'later period of the revolution. He listened 
attentively to my explanktion, perceived how the mis¬ 
take had originated, and, in spite of the remonstrances 
of his secretary, suffered*me to depart without delay. 
At Barcelona, where we were compelled to remain some 
days, as the roads were on all sides occupied by the 

i 

Royalists, we received more correct information respect¬ 
ing the state of the country. For the last two months, 
large bodies of the insurgents had shown themselves, 
and harassed the soldiers; but during the fortnight that 
preceded our arrival the entire peasantry had taken up 
arms against the; Government in many parts of the 
country, and the insurrection had assumed an alarming 
cfyrf acter. Thp Royalists, commanded by Misas and the 
famous Trappist, had. established their head-quarters at 
Cetfvera, a large town on the high road between Barcelona 
and Madrid, and intercepted all official communications. 
While we delayed at Barcelona until some change in the 
state of affairs should figar n permit us to renew our 
journey, despatches arrived from the Commander of the 
Constitutional forces, aimouncing the defeat of the Roy¬ 
alists and the fall of Cervera ; but adding, that victory 
had been accompanied by a dreadful carnage (horrososa 
clade). In this encounter, the Royalists sustained one 
of the severest reverses which they experienced during 
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the whole course of die civil wav: they foAght 4&r four¬ 
teen hours with undaunted courage, but were completely 

routed at the close of the day.* Arfthe road was again 

• • 

* ty T e arrived at Cervera^, few days after its recapture. 1 fouud. 
the same difficulty in procuring information which *P everywhere 
^cperienced *on the scenes where such evcmts had recently taken 
place. Indeed, I was temptedfto believe that mudf exaggeration, 
had prevailed in the statement of .the killed.End wounded, J.ill f 1 
saw the official returns, and afterwards heard a detailed account 
of the assault from an officer connected with the regiments en¬ 
gaged. The following relation of the fall of Cervera, extracted . 
from the Annuaire Frangaise, a work gexibrally free from political 
bias, may not be uninteresting to niy readers, as it was one of the 
most important events of the civil war; it dispersed a large un¬ 
disciplined force, and inundated eastern Catalonia with the broken 
and retreating bands of the Royalists^wlio spaead the flame of 
insurrection over the remotest partsyof the country:— 

“ A la nouvelle des sucres de Misas, quy avait pris Campredou 
1 17 Avril), et levait des liommes et des contributions dans tout 
le pays, le General Llpberas, commandant a Bttrcelone, s’etait 
inis it la t&te de quelques troupes regulieres et de malices, pour 
arreter ses progres, et il eu joiguit quelques bandes qui furent 
battues et disperses. Kn memo terns, le Crt*u6ral Jjon Joseph 
Bellido, conlmandant k Lerida, avait et6 d£tach£ crihtre IeTrapiste: 
cette colonne sortie de Lerida le 17 Mai, se gomposait* devoid 
bataiJlons d’infanterie, regiment de Ferdinand VII. des Asturies 
et de Tarragone, et de ciuquante clievavx du regiment d’Eappgne. 
Des le lundemain (t8) elle trouva un corps d’iu surges retranclies 
Mir une hauteur qui domine Tarrega; elle les culbuta dans la 
ville, oil Bellido entra avec eux, et les poursuivit jusqu'd. Cervera, 
oil etait le qwartier-gfiueral des i^surg6s, et une espece de juute 
Apostolique. Thus les habitant avaient pris parti pour la cause 
de la Foi; ils se mirent eu 6tat de defense: repouss6s dan? la ville, 
ils Be retrancherent dans les raaisons.crcnelees, d’oh ils faisaient 
un feu meurti ier; le G6n6ral Bellido ne vit pas d’autre moyen 
de les r6duire, qne de faire mettre le feu aux quatre coins de la 
ville; et au milieu du d&ordre occasion^ par cette m&mre il 
ordonna une Ataque g£n6rale k la Waionette; elle fut quelque 
terns incertaine v car les insurgts -renfermfis rians les maispns, 
m&lgr6 le progres de l’incendie, faisoient pleuvoir sur les soldats 
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open '^d^Ajagon, we loft Barcelona on the 22nd of May, 
and arrived in the evening at Esparraguerra, where we 
had been preceded* by a regiment of the Constitutional 
troops, who weTe singitfg the Tragala in the streets. 
Before I retired to rest, I left the Posada. Montserrat 
rose gloomily befere me; the streets were deserted, ard 

1 i 

r beyond the to\yn I perceived there were no lights in 
any of the neighbouring hamlets. These were dreary 
signs of the times. I returned to the inn, threw myself 
on my bed, and slept till morning. I then understood 
that an order had been issued, forbidding any individual 
to leave his house after dark, and requiring every peasant 
who dwelt beyond the walls of Esparraguerra, to quit 
his hamlet and enter tty town before dusk. This mea¬ 
sure was intended'to prevent any communication be¬ 
tween the Royalist Guerillas and the peasantry, who 
were rapidly enlisting in their bands. It was known 
that parties of the insurgents descended the mountains 
at night, foraged the country for provisions'/ and were 
witl received by the inhabitants, who were in those dis¬ 
tricts universally favourable to the Royal cause. 

unu grrle do halles, de tuiles, de morceaux de hois et de pierre. 
Enfin, apres une vigoureuse resistance, la ville fut rendue a dix 
heures et demie du soir, et suMp touts la nuit les suites horribles 
d’uue prise d’assaut. Elle 6tait presque detruite et ses habitants 
en partie extermin&s, mais elle avait coutC cher aux vainqueurs— 
ila avaient perdu lfe commandant des Asturies, et au moina deux 
cent ciuquante hommea. Suivant le rapport du g6n6ral Consti- 
tutionnel, la perte totale des insurges dans ces deux affaires avait 
etl de plus de douse cents hommea, entre lesquels cent cinquante 
a cent soixante tonsures ^ avaient 6t6 trouv6s Sur le champ de 
baoaille ou dans ia ville; ceux qui nurent 6cha t >per a ce dteastre 
se disporserent dans les montagnes, ou le Trapiste les rallia.” 
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Early on the following day w^ left Esparragti£rra, and 
passing a fine regiment that was marching upon Vila, or 
Vilify arrived in less than two hours at Colbato, a 6mall 
village at the foot of th£ mountain of Montserrat, whose t 
shigular assemblage of cones rising oiye above anetlier. 
An a high range* of crags, l^ad long fdhned tInmost pro¬ 
minent object in the lapdscapq. We djAermiqpd to yisif 
the convent; and giving instructions to our servants to 
join us with the carriage at a particular spot on the 
opposite Bide of the mountain, wc cotnmenccd the ascent, 
accompanied by a young Catalan who led the way. 
Soon afterwards I remembered that we had left our 
passports in the carriage—an omission Much, at that 
period of alarm, might have bdhn productive of serious 
inconvenience. The boy, who was accustomed to the 
jmloix spoken by the peasantry of Catalonia, hardly 
seemed to comprehend my meaning when I requested him 
to return and fetch it, nor ■when I asked him some ques¬ 
tions relative to the day’s expedition. He fixed his gyes 
on the ground with such an expression of phlegmatic ?n- 
difference, that for a moment I thought it would be ad- 
visahle to procure a more hopeful guile; but when be 
at length understood me, he volunteered his services 
with the most good-humoured readiness. Our com¬ 
panion improved upon acquaintance: he possessed a 
quick perception of the ludicrous ; and, though young, 
his remarks upon persons and events that fell under his 

immediate observation were shrewd and caustic. Wc 
0 ^ • 
had toiled up*the hill to a considerable height by a nar¬ 
row and reguhir zigzag, when we suddenly heard fhe 
roar of the cannon from the valley below: it was twice 
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repeated, and all was again silent. I shall never forget 
the change that was visible in his countenance, as he 
turned round and said t<j me, pale rather with awe, than 
f with apprehension,’“ El canon! }* I had been informed 
that u large body of the Royalists were stationed at Vila, 
had resolfei to defend it to ^Jbe last extremity, and th&t 
'an.engagement*was expected take place about this 
very time in the valley below. We did not, however, 
hear the sound repeated for some hours; and I after¬ 
wards learned that these two discharges were unconnected 
with the great attack that followed. A small party of 
the Royalists, who had been separated from the -main 
force to whidh they belonged, and were surrounded by 
the Constitutional troops, had found their last refuge in 
a house which they had fortified. Here these unfortu¬ 
nate men defended themselves with a gallantry that de¬ 
served a better fate: when the two discharges of cannon, 
which we heard on the mountain, had effected a breach 
in <*he wall, they still refused to surrender, set fire to the 
house, and dietl on the bayonets of the enemy, shouting 
“ Viva cl Rey! ” Three alone ‘survived the assault, 
were made prise ners, and shot, a few hours afterwards, 
by martial law. 

.. We reached the convent of Montserrat early in the 
day, and were glad to escape for a Bhort time from the 
intolerable glare of tl^p sun. This pile of building, ir¬ 
regular, and apparently constructed at different periods, 
is still venerable and imposing, and retains evident traces 

of former magnificent^. Here formerly* existed one of 

■ 

tile most splehdid establishments of the»Catholic world, 
but its fortunes had undergone a melancholy change. 
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The pile wag fallinginto *deca>; the chapel, ^perfect 
specimen of architectural beauty before it experienced 
the ravages of war, was then a rtiin. * Three monks and 
their old abbot alone remained, stripped of those do* 
ipains which had giveh wealth and consideration to a* 
numerous * fraternity. The abbot <jfiAie to Receive us 
with grace and dignity: His welcome was friendly, hia # 
manners calm and distinguished, and in hfs counte¬ 
nance was an expression of melancholy mingled with 
resignation. He had been reduce^ to extreme poverty 
by the revolution; during the French invasion be bad 
raised the peasantry, and armed a Guerilla; he had 
shared the perils and hardships of that species of war¬ 
fare with the rudest peasant,^)/ the independence of 
Spain. The memory of past services should have en¬ 
sured to him better treatment in his declining years. 
He led us to the terrace, where we enjoyed % magnifi¬ 
cent view of the country; fine mq^ses of wood lay 
around ift and beneath our feet, while «tall grey pin¬ 
nacles of rock overhung the monastery. »From this lyii- 
nence, which is estimated at nearly three thousand feet 
above the sea, tife country beneath rather resembled a 
plain varied by slight inequalities of surface, than what 
it really was—a district intersected by ranges of high, 
hills. Here they pointed (Jut to us Vila, or the houftes 
in its vicinity, where the Royalists were encamped; 
they informed us that the people of that town and the 
neighbouring districts had taken up armB in their cause— 
that bodies of* the Constitutionalists had been marching 
in that direction during the morning apd the wholq of 
the preceding day—that the attack would take place 
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immediately, and be opposed wfth the utmost deter¬ 
mination. Their anticipations were just: those walls, 
then glittering in the bright beams of the morning, were 
a heap of blood and ashes when the sun went down. 
'The resistance was desperate beyond what had beeji 
expected the priests carried the cross before the Roy/ 
.alist force, and exhorted thenS rather to die than submit 
to the oppressors of Catalonia, the enemies of their God 
and their King; men, women, and even children, rose 
at the sound of the< tocsin, and fought in the ranks of 
the Royalists; the town was almost destroyed before 
the troops could effect an entrance, and when it 0 was 
taken, no quarter was given, ajid a scene of indiscri- 
minate massacre ensued^ 

As we took leave of the Abbot and the monks, they 
pressed us to dine and spend the ( day at the convent, 
with so iuuch earnestness, that we afterwards suspected 
they were not unacquainted with Ihe dangers we were 
likely to incu/ by pursuing our journey. 1 Have never 
heard any certain account of the fate of this interesting 
old man, and the monks who were with him. More 
than a year afterwards, when the French were entering 
Spain, I saw in one of the Journals, at Paris, that the 
monks of the convent of Montserrat had become im- 

M 

plicated wdth the Royalist Guerillas, had been detected 
by the Revolutionists, conveyed to prison, and would 
immediately undergo the sentence of the law r . 

As we proceeded on our journey the scenery became 
** bolder, the road bordered the precipice, a^d the moun¬ 
tain formed itself into a series of recesses or inland 
bays, terminated by projecting heights. As we turned 
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one of these headlands, we saw thtee or four men advance 
beyond the point wliich bounded the opposite side of the 

road, pause, retreat, re-appear, and suddenly fall back, 

* 0 

as if^tartled, and doubtful^what course to pursue. This 
hesitation did not long endure. A garty 6# peasants* 
broke from the* shelter of the rock* shouting loudly, 
they desired us to halt, and keeping their eyes steadily. 

^ ^ § g A 

fixed upon us, that their aim might be unerring if we 
attempted to escape, they came with their muskets to their 
breasts and their hand to the trigger, rushing towards 
us with the utmost speed. At first the extraordinary 
position of their bodies, half bent to the earth, from the 
difficulty of holding their muskets jiresenysd in a course 
so rapid, the wildness of thei% dress, the frantic yells 
which they uttered, the irritation* stamped on their 
countenances, and increased by the violence with which 
they came, rather resembled an irruption of savages 
than the charge of ah organized Guerilla; but when the 
first tumultuous onset was over, they recovered all their 
native dignity. Their hair was unconfined, their trowsers 
blue, their plaid dark red, and,the scarlet bonnet of 
Catalonia fell faT down their shoulders. When first 
they reached us, they held their muskets to our bre&Bts, 
saying, “ You are traitors^ you are enemies of the 
King and the Holy Faitft! you shall die! you shall 

die!” They required us to give up our money; and in 

• * 

the first transport of rage dashed it upon the ground, 
saying, it was the gold of traitors! But when we assured 
them that w£ were strangers totally unconnected with 
the troubles <if the times, that we belonged to that dis¬ 
tant country whose sons had fought side by side with 
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them for the rights of King Ferdinand and for Spain, 
against the people who dwelt beycnd those Pyrenees 
that were then in sight, and to which we pointed as, we 
spoke, they shook hands with up enthusiastically,, and 
gave an unconditional promise that our lives Bhould be 
respected. ■: By thiaS' time the Captain, and a man who 
was apparently Becond in authority, whom we afterwards 
distinguished by the name of Lieutenant, had arrived. 
They were superior in language, manners, and educa¬ 
tion, to the Burroundmg group; they were not subject 
to the same fluctuations of opinion; they were less con¬ 
vinced of our innocence at one moment, of our guilt at 
another. They possessed more judgment, more reflec¬ 
tion, and that moderation which generally arises from 
matured knowledge of mankind; they examined us with 
method and minuteness, seemed anxious to ascertain 
the exact "number of the Constitutional troops that we 
had left in the valley, and the precise direction they had 
taken: we answered their question's with fidelity. At 
times, and partibularly when we alluded to Vila, they 
seemed startled at our replies. As they now appeared 
to regard our corduct with less suspicion, wc trusted 
j^hat they would not detain us, when we had frankly 
communicated the little information we possessed re¬ 
specting the views and movements of the enemy; hut 
an incident occurred that entirely changed their feelings, 
and would have proved fatal to us, had not the Captain 
and the Lieutenant interfered in our favour. When 
they had sufficiently examined us, they desired to see 
all .that we had*brought with us to the mountain. In 
consequence of this request, P-was obliged to pro- 
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duce three pistol ba^s that were by chance in his pocket 
at the moment. These balls Effected an instantaneous 
and astonishing revulsion of feeling: they were looked' 
upon as proofs conclusive of our connexion with the 
revolutionary army, qpd yf the hostile motives that had 
led us tg the mountain; they became aef violent as 
*before; some cocked they* muskets) and v^qre only pre¬ 
vented by the Captaiy and the Lieutonant ‘from carry¬ 
ing their threats into execution. We explained with 
some difficulty, amid the tumult, that these balls be¬ 
longed to pistols which we carried for safety on the 
high roads. They appeared in some degree re-assured 
by* this probable statement, but not convinced. They 
were evidently disposed to believe that ^vc had come to 
the mountain for the purpose of reconnoitering, and 
were acting iu concert with the •Constitutionalists in 
the plain; nor cqpkl we give any satisfactory answer 
respecting the reasons that had induced us* to deviate 
from the road, and visit the mountain, at a moment 
when, to adopt their emphatic language, every man 
from Lerida to Montserrat stood with his muskethis 
breast :—(Todo da Lerida d Montserrat sta con escopeta 
al pec ho.) \Ve said, however, we had been informed 
that the mountain was for the moment in a tranquil 
state, and assured them thjd our visit was solely occa¬ 
sioned by motives of curiosity. Unaccustomed to tra¬ 
vellers, they had probably never heard such reasons 
assigned before, and received them with justifiable sus¬ 
picion. After some discussion, the Captain turned to 
us and said* we had informed lym that our servants had 
instructions join us with the carriage at a particular 

p3 
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spot," on the opposite side of the* mountain; that he 
would ascertain the fact," and that we should be judged 
by our own- wo*ds. f If our story proved consistent, and 
the result of his inquiries satisfactory, we should depart 
in peace; but that if the first piyived inconsistent, fa rid 
the latter fin satisfactory, he hud no alternative left id 
the critical* e, f ate of their affairp, as no quarter was given 
ft) prisoners by eitjier party. , 

These words were spoken frankly, but not uncour- 
teously ; nor was there any appearance of insult in 
his manner. This species of dictation was not agree¬ 
able from any individual; still T felt, at that time, 
what my poor Catalan expressed in simple language, 
some hourB afterwards, when vfle stood on the moor 
—“ Sefior, your lot has “been unfortunate to-day; but 
such are the chances of men who range over the 
world.” We now continued our journey, guarded by 
the band."* A wild original, whom we afterwards dis¬ 
tinguished by the dame of Shocky, from his shock head 
of hajr, attached himself to me, and kept near my horse’s 
head; though sftch a precaution was quite unnecessary, 
as any attempt to escape would have bequ impracticable. 
He was on terniB of familiarity with the Captain, though 
he seemed to have little authority in the troop; and 
was certainly more calculated to further an enterprise 
by his courage and exertions than to plan and direct its 
execution. He differed totally in manners and character 
from the rest of the Guerilla, and was the only indivi¬ 
dual who uttered any offensive expressions; and these, 
I have a little doubt, originated more in a thoughtlessness 
wnd natural veheinence of temper, than iY» any malig- 
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nant feeling. For ^ome time we proceeded tranquilly 
along the road; the Guerilla footed upon us with less 
displeasure, and Shocky’s repeated assurances that we * 
should die began to abate. # Although little regularity 
waft observed in their march, they paid implicit obe- 
Mience to.their chief, who omitted no^point df uqcessary 
9 caution: before we turned any of ^he prqjucting rocks 
that concealed the vipw of ijie road.^eyoiid, he ^regu¬ 
larly sent forward a vidette, consisting of three or four 
men, who, advancing carefully, reconnoitered the pa^s; 
and when they were satisfied that ho danger was at hand, 
made signals to their companions. By these means they 
effectually guarded against any sudden surprise. This 
calm, however, did ntft endure; end indeed their temper 
wa& destined to undergo a severe trial. We had tra¬ 
velled with them for a short distance, when wc heard n 
rolling discharge «f musketry from the valley below; 
the Guerilla turnqd, and listened attentively; it was 
again ai^d again repeated. They kifew by those sounds, 
and I knew also, that the long-expected engagement had 
commenced. 1 was aware that thcscMiseharges vfbuld 
probably continue, and could nvt fail to exercise a most 
unfavourable influence on our destiny—an anticipation^ 
quickly realized in their increasing irritation and change 
of couduct. Their countenances became sullen, and 
almost ferocious; many scowling glances were fcent upon 
us, many threats were utterej, and.they spoke of our 
guilt as certain. At length we heard the tremendous 
roar of the cannon ; it was awfully reverberated among 
the rocks, fend produced a strong sensation ujton the 
mind of evtfty man. For sonv minifies I had closely 
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observed the Captain, -who was walking near me, with 
the young Catalan, aloiig the edge of the precipice. 
He neither' paused, nor turned his* head towards the 
quarter whence those blasts proceeded. In spite of 
the exasperation of his men, and the indignant obsefva- 
tions that were indirectly addressed to hinv he fixed 
his eyes oif> the grofind, and yiade no reply; his con* 
Piousness of thofte soundsrwas alpne manifested by the 
determined slowness of his step, and the increasing 
gloom of his countenance. This peculiarity of manner 
was not the effect of ihdifference or inattention, but arose 
from a feeling of deep-rooted pride: hemmed in these 
fastnesses by the Constitutional troops who surrounded 
the mountain oft all sicks, separated from his companions 
in arms, unable to lend tllem any assistance in the hour 

t 

of their greatest emergency; compelled to hear inactively 
the sound of that musketry which was levelling their 
ranks, and would soon be directed against his own, he 
would not express an impotent desire of vengqance be¬ 
fore tyvo strangers, whom he regarded as secret enemies 
of Ills cause; though, in default of better evidence, he 
had not yielded to the Clamour of his ljfind, and signed 
, our death-warrant* That such were his reflections I 
have little doubt, from his manner, his subsequent con¬ 
duct, and from casual expressions. At all events, he 
preserved silence while the musketry continued; but 
when the loud roar of the cannon suddenly broke upon 
us, his countenance changed, and the passion that had 
long been gathering in his breast seemed at once to 
master n his better judgment, as he turned tb the young 
Catalan, and said"tbat the Constitutionalist# were at that 
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moment exterminating his companions; that no mercy 
had been shown to the Royalists who were taken in^ 
arms near TaiTagftn, and that the jcirctfmBtaitces under 
which we were captured justified the retaliation which 
heVould no longer delay* In answer to his last speech, 

*1 turned and said to him, that we c«uld fed no*appre¬ 
hension ; tliaf he had pledged his trord—word of a * 
Catalan—that our liv«s should be respected; that such 
a pledge, so given, could not be disregarded in m^ 
country, nor, in his, would be violated by any man/of 
honour. In spite of the irritation under which he was 
labouring, he listened to me with attention, but made 
no* reply; and, I think, was embarrassed by the re¬ 
collection of a promise he no linger intended to pre¬ 
serve, and which he now conceived had been obtained 
by falsehood, and given under a false impression. At 
this crisis, when iur situation seemed desperate, we 
were saved by an honourable feeling of fidelity in our 
guide. JDuring the first part of the day’s expedition I 
had been annoyed ^>y the indifference which the young 
Catalan hud shown on occasions that in some degree 
required activity. I was aftefwards amused by the 
caustic humour of his remarks; butivas totally unpre-* 
pared for the vigour of mind which he now displayed 
in defence of men who, .fill that morning, had been 
entire strangers to him and his. He said, in a firm 
tone, that he would pledge hi* existence that we were 
foreigners, unconnected with party: we had visited the 
mountain, relying on the hospitable feelings of the 
people, an(f under bis peculiar guidance. He called 
upon the Captain to pause for further proof, and not 
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commit an act that would cast a$ indelible stain on 
their honour. The Captain replied with warmth; but 
these remonstrance^ had certainly the effect of prevent' 
ing the hasty measures he ( would otherwise have adopted 
\u the irritation of the moment. / was surprised at*the 
intimacy tftat seepied to exist between the Chief and 
the young Catalan f' but I afterwards lerfrned from our' 
lftulqteer that th^VCaptain, was a native of Monistrol, a 
town not far from Colbato; that they had been pre* 

i 

vipusly acquainted ; and that a brother of our guide had 
fought with the Roydlists. This account explained the 
influence which he possessed over the Captain’s mind. 

About this time the Guerilla paused near a fountain, 
formed by a mduntaiinkorrcnt tha't came down a ravine 
in the rock. It is not edfey to describe the sublimity of 
the scene that presented itself;—it was a scene that 
Salvator Rosa should have sketched? and Walter Scott 

i 

described. We stood amid one of. the grandest land¬ 
scapes of savage nature: above our heads the piountain 

% i 

was clothed to a considerable height with pine forests, 
thaf' were surmounted by a range of tall gray crags , 
beneath our feet, stretching as far as tfyc Pyrenees that 
. bounded the distance, lay Catalonia,, the theatre of the 
civil war. The fountain was overhung by u rock, co¬ 
vered with wood, that overshadowed the road with its- 
branches. Beneath this cliff the Guerilla had collected 
to enjoy a moment’s res* in the shade; still the beams 
of the sun broke at intervals through the foliage, and 
Hashed upon their arms, their dark-red plaid, and scarlet 
bonnet. The individuals who composed the Guerilla 
seemed chosen men* in the vigour of votlth, and pc*s- 
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sessed all the characteristic dignity of Spanish manners. 
Their dress was picturesque, a$id suited to the scene ; 
their figures* were “stately; their countenances, for the 
most part handsome, were noy lighted up by the various 
feelings of anxiety, deep, thought, and gloomy resent; 
hnent. Xhese passions prevailed, bi^t wertf differently 
^expressed, as «they were jnore or le%s fcIt,^ccording to * 
the temper of each rrym ; but on exffty qountenayce 1 
read the same character of high determination. Some 
were kneeling by the fountain, and drinking with od¬ 
dity ; others reclined along the grdund; and a few were 
leaning on their muskets. One man advanced to the 
edge of the precipice; and when he heard the heavy 
sound of the cannon, lie clenched his fibt and shook it, 
looking with an expression of determined hatred towards 
tin- position that he conceived to" be occupied by tlie 
Constitutional troops. 

Perhaps there was no circumstance so ftriking as 
the coui^csy with which we were treated, at a moment 
when their passions were exasperated, "and our ^looni 
almost decided. While the Guerilla were repd&ing 
under the rock^thc Captain asked me whether I were 
not fatigued, and would not like aiso to rest; and — 
Shocky, who was my guard, when he paused to drink 
from the numerous stream* that intersected the road, 
always invited me to follow his example. While the 
Captain and myself interchanged a few words, the 
young Catalan, who omitted no opportunity of interced¬ 
ing in our favour, again renewed his advice against in¬ 
temperate treasures ; but the* Captain turned"aside, 
adding, “ N(^hay remedio”—“ There i* no alternative." 
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These words, combined with the, calm determination 
of hits manner, convinced me that his courtesy arose 
more froik the delicacy natural to a* high-minded man, 
than from any favourable change in his intentions; 
,and in this light it was evidently regarded by his*fol- 
lowertf, who said, r then and afterwards, in th# Catalah 
patois, “ Estan pertlut, estan,perdut,”—*(They are los\ 
men { they ,are lokt men.) After we had left the fountain, 
# some private conversation passed between the Captain 
a*?d his Lieutenant. When this was concluded, the 
latter selected two min from the band, and led the way 
to a narrow path that wound through the wood to the 
crags above. He ascended the hill a step, turned, dlrew 
himself up with dignity, w r aved his hand, and, address* 
mg the Guerilla, said thdt he should mount the heights, 
to learn if the Spaniards were approaching; for by this 
appellation they invariably designated the revolutionary 
forces, in opposition to the native Catalans. He added, 
that if he perceived them, he should fire as a signal, and 
then fdos tiros a los Senores , (“ two volleys upon the 

f * 

Signors.”) This injunction waB not particularly enli¬ 
vening, as the mountaih was on all sidtp* surrounded by 
r *the adverse forced Soon afterwards I heard a musket 
fired, which I thought for a moment was the appointed 
signal; but was quickly uiYdeceived by the manners of 
the Guerilla, wliq paid no attention to the discharge, 
and probably knew by the sound that it was unconnected 
with their companions. As we continued our journey 
slowly, the Captain seemed engaged in dec]) and more 
amicable conversation ‘with the young Catalan : it 
seemed desponding, by the low tones of ‘his voice, and 
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by a few broken sentences which I heard from time to 

time ; the indignant feelings that had fl^ishedjhis cheek * 

were gone, and the fever of his eye waB replaced by an 

expression of subdued melancholy. He said that the 

mountain^ was encompassed on all sides by an over* 

•whelming forc£; he was aware that companions in f 

the fortified house must have alrea<ty perished; “ J 

know,” he added, “ that, so surrounded, we too must 

die, (sc bien que kemos do morir,) but we will shed oui» 

dearest blood for the King and tbc Holy Faith.” tfia 

former animation returned for a moment, when lie 

alluded to a proclamation that had been issued on the 

preceding day, offering,mercy to |11 whojvould lay down 

their anus within four-and-tw^nty houre. He kindled 

with indignation as he mentioned *some Royalists of a 

different Guerilla, who, he said, had compromised their 

principles and sued for pardon, ( que han pedido par - 

■ 

don.') “ The time limited by act,”«he added, “ is ex¬ 
piring; *our situation is hopeless, but not a man will 
submit.” I say, it was impossible to* hear such senti¬ 
ments expressed at such a time,,without a strong feeling 
of respect for tfie individual—and of contempt for the 
incapacity of a government that had enlisted such a 
spirit against the cause of freedom. There was no period 
of the civil war more disastrous to the Royalists than 
these days that immediately followed the fall of Cervera. 
The Provisional Government of Urgel was not yet in 
existence. There was no rallying point—there was no 
union amon& the chiefs of th<^ insurrection—there was 

no safety left for the Royalists, except in the sympathy 

* 

of the people. Chieftains everywhere sprung up, acted 
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independently of each other, and increased the general 
confusion^ Little Guerillas, formed, froth the wreck of 
their army, renewed* a desperate war in the mountains, 

I* ** 

and were taken or cut to pieces in detail. During tl^sBe 
successive rEverses, acts of devoted heroism were per-, 
formed, sujjh as weje never surpassed iy La Vendee ;t 
hut they occurred in a remote corner of Europe,—they ' 

I j, e « ( 1 

had no historian, and are unknown. 

■ The cannon had ceased for some time before wc 

Ik 

reached a solitary hottsc, that had probably flourished a 

bad venta in its best days, but was now in a ruinous 

condition. Here, the Captain said, he expected, to 

receive- the requisite information respecting ourselves; 

and, addressing a lad whp came to assure him that no 

immediate danger was at hand, he entered the house. 

We were led into the court, to await the result of their 

n 

conference: the outer walls had experienced the ravages 

■ 

of war, and were falling into decay. A woman, bearing 
a child in her arms, was seated on a plank that lay at 
the .extremity of the court. She was evidently accus¬ 
tomed to the Guerilla, she scarcely seemed to observe 
their arrival, and paid no attention to the scene that 

r 

was passing around her. In a few minutes the Captain 
re-appeared; and, quitting {he road that wound along 
the'defile, he led across an open moor. In answer to a 

question asked him by my friend P-, he answered— 

“If you are men of honour, you are betrayed; but, if 
so, you have nothing to fear ”—(Si stan hombres de bien 
start'vendidos .) Here a scene of a ludicrous nature oc¬ 
curred. We met a young peasant, whom< some of the 
Guerilla seized; and, suspecting that he intended to join 
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the militia, compelled him to follow in their train. As 1 
was mounted on horseback, and rode in advance, the lad * 
imagined that I was captain of the*ban!l, and implored 
my % interference with a most •ungainly mixture of sobs 
#nd supplications, In sprite of my assurances to the 
/contrary,*he continued these piteoul vociferations for 
mercy, till he was informal by the Captain fiAt my pre- * 
dicament was not more hopeful, or Ay authority more 
extensive, than liis own. He then bewailed his fate in 
strain of unmanly lamentation, that first provoked ine 
contempt, and finally the anger, of these high-s|>irited 
mountaineers. For the honour of Spain, I must add 
that I never saw a similar character among her pea¬ 
santry; and, indeed, from Ins subsequent manner, I 
beliyve the poor lad was half-witted. 

The scenery had now' materially changed: we saw 
some peasants ranged upon low hills, that royc on each 
side, crowned with'pinaster. The lieutenant and his 
tw r 9 followers, who, had quitted us near the fountain, 
stood on a neighbouring height, their yvild and nlbrtial 
figures resting against the sky. ^As we drew near, they 
came rushing down to meet us, their dresB and arms 
beautifully gilded by the setting sun. * ** 

At length the Captain desired tlie band to halt; and 
1 perceived that we bad reached one of the heights that 
overlooks the main road from Barcelona to Madrid. We 
had toiled for many hours undfir a burning sun; and, 
completely fatigued, threw ourselves on the moor. With 
that courtesy which had distinguished his condqptvdur- 
ing the day, Jjie Captain offered me part of his plaijl, as 
we lay on the ground; but Shocky was still indefatigable 
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in his suspicions. He gpewed his'scrutiny, and parti- 
»cularly e^jcnined my glass, which he evidently thought 
of highly anti-royalitft construction, and framed expressly 
for the purpose of reconn&itering their positions. l£en 
minutes ha^not elapsed befort w£ saw two of the band; 
who had been p&ted on the heights, descending the, 
hill with ifiifskets presented. 1 We all started from the 
ground; and'I s&w with'pleasure our carriage in the 
* road below, as we should have been effectually compro- 
rrk:ed if our servants thad omitted to join us at the ap¬ 
pointed spot. At this sight the Guerilla could no longer 
restrain their impatience, but rushed down the steep, 
and for the first time 1 was delivered from my perse¬ 
cutor Shocky. The Captain delayed an instant; then, 
hastily leaving us in the charge of one of his men, joined 
his party, as they had begun to plunder the carriage. 
We stood alone on the moor with oui* Catalan guide, and 
the guard, who could scarcely have attained the age of 
seventeen. Oyr situation was still precarious t we had 
a copj of the Spanish Constitution in the carriage, that, 
if found, would have be^en a grievous offence. I remem¬ 
bered also that 1 had deposited in a drawer of my desk, 
9*\ tricolor, which Had been presented to me during the 
first days of the revolution that agitated Piedmont in the 
preceding year, on which th£ .words Liberty and Consti¬ 
tution were worked in large characters. Such would 
have been naturally applied to Spanish politics; nor 
indeed could a stronger point of circumstantial evidence 
have been adduced in confirmation of their suspicions. 
This danger was, however, imaginary, as my dear sister 
had removed it from my desk, without my knowledge, 
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before I left England. Lastly,they BUBpected that I was 
an officer in the Constitutional militias ; <vnd thtf discovery * 
of jny regimental uniform would have confirmed that 
belief. Our best policy vjas to join the band, and direct 
the searc)i that we could not prevent. Es’diping from 
Jour guard, we*reached the carriage^as Sho^fyr, who had* 
probably never beheld a vehicle of this kind before, was 
climbing, like a wild cat, over its sides, and effecting an 
entrance. The work of plunder and investigation pjT 
needed gloriously under such congenial auspices ; some 
gold seals, &c. were quickly disposed of; he seized a gold 
and platina chain, placed it round his neck, and expressed 
his intention to wear i*> always, spying iUwould be a fine 
distinctive decoration. I novi experienced a severe loss 
in the destruction of the notes whiCh 1 had made on the 
north of Africa and on Spain, and which had been kept 
with great minuteness from the moment of «ur passing 
the Pyrenees to the day that we left Barcelona. As 
Shhcky explored my desk—as he removed^acli paper, that 
nothing might escape his observation-4 expected wery 
moment that the fatal tricolor wfluld appear; nor could 
1 account for its non-appearance till my # return to England. 
Still the discovery of my uniform seemed almost inevi¬ 
table : the desk was disposal of, and Shocky had invaded 

* g 

the trunk that contained it, and Beizing part of my # wearing 
apparel, appropriated it to himself, saying it would remain 
in excellent hands. At this critical moment, farther 
search was prevented by the natural pride of the Spanish 
character. /The Captain, for thp first time, expressed his 
conviction that we were men of honour and good feith, 
(tf hombres de bienyde palabra ;”) and perceiving the 
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extent of Shocky’s depredations, said that not an article 
of our dfcess should he taken by man who were not 
robbers, but defenders of^the Faith. Tlic Captain now 
consented to release us, and ^ave # us part of bis cockade 
in tok/'n of friendship. We shook bands with him, and 
in return ^eguestedf bis acceptance of some presents of 
Slight value,, that had ^scaped, my friend Shocky’s 
.rapacity. During the spring of the preceding year, a 
‘i^yolutionist who was dancing round the tricolour stan¬ 
dard, on the day thaf the constitution was proclaimed 
at Nice, gave me his tricolour cockade, desiring me to 
keep it as a memorial of lihcily; and now, by a singular 
chance, I was given ttje badge of Royalist principles by 
a Chief in arms for thp lloval cause. A few of the 
Guerilla came up dnd shook hands with us as w? de¬ 
parted. The sun was now actually sinking below the 
horizon, aval the scene around us was bathed in a rich 
flood of crimson;»by this light we saw them, till they 
were concealed from our view by the turning of* the road, 
glittering on the height, and waving their bonnets to us. 

So terminated an adyenture fraught with peril, which 
gave me a deeper insight into the feel mgs aud opinions 
of the peasantry than could have been obtained by years 
of investigation in calmer times. On the whole, we had 
no ground for complaint; fiiey would have proceeded 
against us somewhat hastily, hut at a period when the 
Constitutional troops lift'd orders to give no quarter, and 
the Royalists in consequence took no prisoners, it could 
not he expected that evidence would be weighed with the 
dispassionate consideration that is brought into a court 
of justice. We had just left Barcelona, the focus 
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of Constitutional i*inciples, qpd, misled by false in¬ 
formation, had invaded their hold at a moment when • 

• § 

the mountain was surrounded by an overwhelming force; 
the *w in it of good intelligcnce*sccmed improbable; that 
our visit should be occasioned by motives o^mere curi¬ 
osity, appeared still more cxtraorilinaPy. There existed 
grounds for suspicion; pcAicy might have *j\tstified tfye 
adoption of extreme measures*, and fe\V m£n would*have 
conducted themselves with greater moderation under the£* 
aggravated circumstances in which they were plao&L 
They considered the sums of which they deprived us as 
a tux fairly levied in the King’s service on mm who had 
incurred a much severer penalty, hy coming to their fast¬ 
nesses from the very camp of^tEeir enemies, provided 
w' .^Constitutional passports. Upen this principle, the 
Captain authorized the detention of our pistols, but would 
.it allow the seizure of a single article of oyr wearing 
anparel; and when tve had quitted tl^c band, a Guerilla- 
may, influenced by the same irregular principle of 
honesty, hastened to restore our drinkjng bota, #hich 
was handsome, and would have been esteemed a prize 
by any Spaniard* of his class. Shocky, it must be ad¬ 
mitted, made no refined distinctions, 2nd by no means"”* 
thought the restitution of goods a necessary ceremonial 
to be observed on our liberation. The Guerilla were 
joined, at the close of the day, by two labourers, who 
drew their muskets from some bushes, where they were 
concealed; including these men, their numbers, I be¬ 
lieve, amounted to twenty-five. They were only arjned 
with carabines; a fpw r I think, liad short knives, which 
could seldom Sc available in the field. Their manners 
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were frank, manly, andnabove theft station; they were 
siucere fei the opinions which they Jiad embraced, and 
were certainly not, at that time, influenced by foreign 
agency. It was melancholy to see the attachment wjjich 
they 4evot:tfl to a cause whose failure, almost certain for 
, the moment, would inevitably involve f their own de¬ 
struction, and impossible to refuse a tribute of admira¬ 
tion to principle unshaken by the extremity of danger, 
-<\nd energies so generously though ineffectually exerted, 
file few opinions \£hich they casually expressed re¬ 
specting their church were certainly bigoted, and exag¬ 
gerated by the heat of party; still I believe that such 
originated rather in a generous sympathy witj^the 
priesthood, and in an attachment to their old institu¬ 
tions, which they 'associated with the cause of v God, 
than in any genuine intolerance. In this opinion I 
was confirmed by a few words that passed between two 
Guerilla-men, whose moderation, as applied to ourselves, 
formed a striking contrast to the religious h&rror .with 
which they regarded the Constitutionalists. “ Some 
maintain,” Baid the first to his companion, “ that they 
resemble the Moors, others deny it; I am ignorant how 

* the matter stands, but we are all brothers.” (“ Unos 

* 

diccn que son como los Moros , otros no, to no sc, 
pero somos t todos hermanOs .”) This native genero¬ 
sity breaking through the cloud of prejudice and party— 
these sentiments uttered by an uneducated soldier of the 
Faith—surprised and pleased me greatly. I must notice 
one* peculiarity, unusual to the Spaniards, in some de¬ 
gree, I think, attributable to the religious character 
which the war had assumed: in their utmost exaspera- 
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tion, I never heard % single map give vent to his anger in 
an oath, or in any^ irreligious expression. Wjth respect 
to ourselves, a courtesy and a delicacy pervaded their 
cqpduct, astonishing, when %e consider that, with the 
^exception of the CapUii! and the Lieutenc^it, the men 
f who composed the Guerilla were only peasants. They 
observed my dress with attention, but not ^i^i rudeness; 
they examined a severe blow which 1 hall received over 
my eye many years before, which they thought a sabrj> 
cut, and an additional proof of xiy connexion withrtae 
army; but although they questioned me freely on other 
points, they abstained from any remark which they 
conceived might he personally offensive. In answer to 
some plan proposed by the eternal Shocky, which had 
f i^its object the discovery of our intention in visiting 
the mountain, though we never understood its nature, 
his companion aiMwered, “ Scria muy pocq delicado.* 9 
(.It would be little delicate .) AnjJ in this, as in many 
otfier instances, a delicacy uf feeling jvas shown that 
would have reflected honour on refine^ society. ®When 
we were taken, after the first discussion the Lieutenant 
called us asideg and, regretting that the King’s service 
compelled him to make such a dcAand, desired us W 
deliver our gold, unconscious that Shocky’s zeal had 
disembarrassed ub of all # we possessed. The subject 
was never mentioned by the Captain, but, "after out 
carnage was taken, the Lieutenant renewed-the request 
with the same guarded delicacy of manner, saying that 
the defence of the mountain required every assistance. 
When we assured them, in the earlier part of the 
day, that we had given up all we had brought to the 
* VOL. L Q 
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mountain, although they^egarded oul conduct with deep 

t * 

suspicion, &ven Shocky, who was the least satisfied, and 
by far the least considerate of the band, did not at¬ 
tempt to ascertain the fact. 1 might have carried m 
my pocket fydf the gold of which we were dispossessed, 
had I conceived such conduct cither honourable or - 

L • ' 

prudent. % 

In Spain a beggar will invite the passenger to share 
«^th him his last crust of bread: with the same charac¬ 
teristic generosity, although they never scrupled to ex¬ 
press before us their belief in our guilt, and their desire 
of vengeance, still, whenever lliey paused to drink from 
the stream, they pressed us to do so likewise; and while 
they took some refreshment at the venla, a Guerilla-man 
came out, and offering us brandy, pressed us to drink 
it with good-humoured earnestness. 

The alliance that existed between me and Shocky 
was certainly of a furious and indefinable character. 
This man was totally unlike the rest of his companions, 
and ih all respects a perfect original. He possessed 
neither the pride, the stateliness, nor the delicacy of the 
Spanish character, hut was good-humoured, and not un¬ 
generous ; he was cunning, and had much of that dry wit 
peculiar to the Catalans, which he sometimes exercised 
upon his prisoners with more talent than judgment. In 
the firBt moment of our capture he was more violent 
than the rest; when tlteir suspicions had abated, he 


shook hands with us most warmly, and when their 
doubts revived, his voice was most decidcdly^against us. 
During our march, he principally attached himself to me, 
asking many indifferent, some very insidious questions. 
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and mangling amicable convention with repeated as¬ 
surances of our destruction. The (ydoicr with which he 
gave his voice for our dea^i whenever the question 
wA agitated, and, w]jen he was overruled, the naivete 
with whjch he resumed his plae^ by f!ie wide of 
/my horse, and renewed Jthc conversation^^thout any' 
appearance of ill-will| or thq slightest suspicion Jhatfl 
could entertain feelings of ill-humouT with him for tht; 
part he hud taken in the discussion, were infinittjiy 
absurd. He was short; liis countenance unprepos¬ 
sessing, and at times ferocious; but, in his good- 
humoured moments, there was a lively and reckless 
expression of eye, that* combined with the general ani¬ 
mation of his manner, disguised the natural plainness of 
his features. I do not believe he* was malignant: he 
supposed us to be enemies, and possibly, like the fox- 
hunter, who thinks *the sport incomplete if He lose his 
fox, so Shocky thought that the day’^ business would be 
unsatisfactory, if two strangers of doufftful chagicter 
were permitted to escape. In the evening, wheif* he 
saw us exchanging presents with “the Captain, he came 
up to me actually arrayed in my spoi]^, and asked, in 
the most artless tone, whether no present was reserved 
for him—“ Nada para miH ’’ He evidently thought 
that his connexion with me during the march h%d fully 
entitled him to this parting act of friendship, and was 
in nowise cancelled by the summary proceedings he 
had. so constantly advised, or the rapidity with which 
every article of value had vanished under his inspdfctfon. 

I laughed at hif request, and with some»difficulty foiTnd 
an /Id knife, which I presented to him, and which he 
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may since have possibl/*hpplied to the disadvantage of 
some Constitutional throat. He took i fc good-humouredly, 
and as we lost sight of the band, we saw him waving 
his bonnet higher and longer than the rest of his cofla- 
paniont, f ( . 

I have ^elt, perhaps, too long on details of this\ 
nkturf; but I, wished to make my reader in some de¬ 
gree acquainted with the character of the Royalist in- 
shrgents, and with the interior, if I may use the expres¬ 
sion, of a Catalan Guerilla. The Captain was distin¬ 
guished only by a hat which he wore instead of the 
bonnet. He had fought among those mountains in <the 
war of Independence: he was middle-sized, but his 
features were handsome*and expressive; he seemed to 
be from thirty to thirty-five years of age, and was Appa¬ 
rently a man of deep reflection, and of strong but con¬ 
trolled pa&sions. 

I have dwelt Hut slightly on the mode of warfare 
pecuHar to tlie Guerillas, as it has been so often •de¬ 
scribed by officers engaged in the Peninsular war. Dur¬ 
ing the civil war of' 1822, the Constitutional troops, 
. compelled to attack the insurgents in their own fast¬ 
nesses, and frequently in situations where cavalry is use¬ 
less, suffered almost equally froui victory as from defeat. 
Small ^parties were totally destroyed, convoys cut off, 
and every Btraggler from his regiment doomed to de- 
struction: sometimes, at the call of a popular leader, 
like the Trappist, the Royalist Guerillas came down 
fi:oin\he mountains, like a whirlwind, fortied at once a 


powerful army,* supplied the want of go^d discipline by 
fanatic courage, overran the open country and fven 
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obtained possession of the foifffied towns. The Trap- 
pist, supposed to be invulnerable, fvent to battle, 
mounted on a black charge^ bearing the sabre in one i 
hftnd and the cross the other, and habited in his mo¬ 
nastic garb, that was perforated withjmuskA-bails. Be- 
f fore the combat, he knelt upon th« groui^^prayed fer* 
vently for success, then buyst upoqlthe. enemy yitlf a 
valour that was thought supernatural. Such was hij3 
influence,’that, at his approach, the tocsin rang, and #fe 
peasantry rose to arms. He was connected with the 
great military operations of that time, and his fame has 
survived; but others, whose names are scarcely remem¬ 
bered, appeared for a moment omthis scene of confusion, 
emulated his actions within the narrow limits of their 
na tfre district, acquired a great though bounded, influ¬ 
ence, and stamped the war with an extraordinary cha¬ 
racter of chivalry Aid devotion. • 

I am not acquainted with the fat? of our Captain and 
his baiiS. Few of the petty chieftains who played a 
prominent part in this cr rly period of flie civil warf sur¬ 
vived the disastrous days that followed the fall of Cer- 
vera. The principal leaders had morg resources at thejj 
disposal, for the most part succeeded in effecting their 
escape into France, and reappeared with greater force. 


We left Pampeluna in the commencement of June, 
and passinggthrough some bol£ and beautiful fteihery, 
followed thc^road to Tolosa. The main pass of the 
PvreneeB was at that time occupied by a Royalist Gue- 
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rilla. On leaving the Posada at the entrance of the 
clefile, we were jjreceded by a man, whom I afterwards 
t discovered to be the Chief of the band, and one of the 
guardians of the mountain appointed by the Royaliics 
for theipuifjose of examining suspicious persons and# 
^protecting y-^yellers ifrom outrage. He joined me as I \ 
w&s w/dkinp bpfortt r the carriage, an$ almost immediately 
Ipfl the conversation to public events, as if desirous of 
ascertaining my opinions. I replied freely, and followed 
him without hesitation as he entered a wood, and led 
the way by a shorter path to the main-road: he was 
flattered at the want of suspicion implied in my manner, 
and continued <-o discitfs the political grievances of his 
party with much earnestness. The treatment of the 
King and the clergy,*and the abolition of the provi^ial 
distinctions, formed the principal causes of complaint; 
but his language was free from the oitterness so preva¬ 
lent in the district& that wc had lately quitted: it was 
generally considerate; and more than once he corrected 
himSelf when ht had made use of an expression which 
he thought intemperate. Not only the insurrection was 
j-ecent in NavaTr§. and mutual injuries had not yet, as 
in Catalonia, brought every deadly passion into play, 
but its population is less intractable, and neither party 
would have been so eager to adopt the system of ex¬ 
termination that characterised the struggle in Cata¬ 
lonia. In that province, the most ferocious acts were 
perpetrated hy the native militias, and the Catalan por¬ 
traits ‘were distinguished as the “ terrible Guerillas,” 
froift their unrelenting retaliation. In illusion to the 
massacres engendered by this system of war, the Cor^B, 
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in an address presented to the King on the 25th or 26th 
of May, conclude their review on the # stat^ of dutalonia 
in the following expressive language:— 4< Sire, the state- 
merit which wc have laid before you is unhappily proved 
bj the different factions ftiat have simultan Jousfy ap¬ 
peared in Catalonia, where events l»jive occurred that 
arc too horrible to reerd to your recollection, and that* 
the pen trembles to record.” But a milder spirit pre- 
i ailed in Niwnrre, He told me that, a few days before, 
his band had captured a small patty of the Constitu¬ 
tional troops, but bad only disarmed them, and desired 
tlieu^to make the best of their way fa Pampeluna, under 
the protection of the Deity. He seems <-o have partly 
Hied on a promise which he lied exacted, as the price 
of tlici liberation, that they would not again bear arms 
aguYii'st the soldiers of the Faith—an engagement that 
superseded the severe measures adopted in Catalonia , 
where the difficulty of maintaining prisoners in the 
mountain-testnesses tendered their execution, on the 
part, of the Royalists, not only an act of reprisal, tot 
almost of necessary policy. lie spoke confidently of 
the approaching mvasion by the French troops, and 
dwelt enthusiastically on the praises of the Baron 
Eroles, under whom he had • served, and who would 
again place himself at the head of his ancient fol¬ 
lowers—a prediction that was afterwards verified. This 
valley, he said, was rendered famous by the annihila¬ 
tion of a French regiment, during the war of Indepen¬ 
dence ; and i# trusted the Constitutionalists wTudd 
not provoke a similar fate, by venturing to attadk 
thenyn their fastnesses. He then gave me a detailed 
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account of the manner‘in which his party had hafiled a 
large body of the French troops, who had completely 
surrounded the mountain where they had retreated. It 
was resolved that the Guerilla should disperse; that 
eacluniaiC should choose a separate path; but that all 

should re-assemble at a given'hour and at an appoint'd 

§ 

‘spot. They dispersed, and eve^y man left to his own 
resources effected his escape; nor waB an individual nb- 
sent when the Captain called over (their names at the 
staled time and pla£e. 

When we reached the middle of the pass, he showed 
me a rock on the opposite side, hanging over the stream 
that flowed beneath covered with chefstnut and under¬ 
wood. There, he Ba.d his Guerilla we/c concealed. A 
fevf minutes later,* he fired his musket as a Big* *al that 
they should not descend at the sound of the carriage, 
and soon afterwards shook hands \vith me and departed. 
During this conversation, in which he frankly hut tem¬ 
perately expressed his opinions, hislanguagc c was always 
elevated, and’Sometimes sciiptural. I gi\e one specimen 
of his native eloquence: while he was speaking of the 
sufferings of tljc priesthood, he saw some little children 
laying on the road, and, turning to me, said with \e- 

rjptfmence,—“ Nosotros .w bentos bicn la ley do antes y 
la lev de Dios; pero esos chicos—<jue ley ronocerati ?'* 
We are well acquainted with the law of the old tune 
and the law of God: but these little ones—what law 
will they know ?—and Mb voice faltered with emotion. 


END OF \ OL. I. 
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